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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
1. Table Numbering 


Of the tables referred to in this Review, those numbered in Arabic numerals 
will be found in “ Tables, Part I—Medical’’, and those lettered will be found 
in “ Tables Part II—Civil’’, for the year in question, whilst those numbered 
in Roman numerals appear in this volume. 


2. Regions 


The constitution of the Regional Divisions of England and Wales used in 


this volume is as follows :— 


Greater London 


The aggregate of the City 
of London and of the 
Boroughs and County 
districts falling entirely 
within the area of the 
Metropolitan Police 
District as defined in 
the Police Act, 1946. 


South East 


Bedfordshire. 
Berkshire. 
Buckinghamshire. 
Essex. 
Hertfordshire. 
Kent. 
London. 
Middlesex. 
Oxfordshire. 
Southampton. 
Surrey. 
Sussex, East. 
Sussex, West. 
Wight, Isle of. 


North I 


Durham. 
Northumberland. 


3. General 


North If 
Cumberland. 
Westmorland. 
Yorkshire, E. Riding. 
Yorkshire, N. Riding. 


North III 
Yorkshire, W. Riding. 
York: ‘G:3: 


North IV 
Cheshire. 
Lancashire. 


Midland I 
Gloucestershire. 
Herefordshire. 
Shropshire. 
Staffordshire. 
Warwickshire. 
Worcestershire. 


Midland If 
Derbyshire. 
Leicestershire. 
Northamptonshire. 
Nottinghamshire. 
Peterborough, Soke of. 


East 
Cambridgeshire. 
Ely, Isle of 
Huntingdonshire. 


East (cont.) 
Lincolnshire— 
Parts of Holland. 
Parts of Kesteven. 
Parts of Lindsey. 
Norfolk. 
Rutland. 
Suffolk, East 
Suffolk, West. 


South West 
Cornwall. 
Devon. 

Dorset. 
Somerset. 
Wiltshire. 


Wales I 
Brecknockshire. 
Carmarthenshire. 
Glamorganshire. 
Monmouthshire. 


Wales II 
Anglesey. 
Caernarvonshire. 
Cardiganshire. 
Denbighshire. 
Flintshire. 
Merionethshire. 
Montgomeryshire. 
Pembrokeshire. 
Radnorshire. 


See also explanatory notes to the Parts II, Tables volumes. 


CORRIGENDA 


Statistical Review, 1940-45, Text, Civil 


Page 13.* Table IV, Males, Mid-1940, Married, 


Age 50—, for 1,005 read 1,003. 
All Ages, for 9,984 read 9,982. 


Page 87. Table, col. FE, line 6 years 1940-45, for 959 read 954. 
Page 168. Table IV, headnote, delete (figures in tens). 


Page 172... Lalle.V- 


1938, duration 4— years, age 15-19, for -248 read —. 

1938, duration 7— years, age 20-24, for —- read -248. 

1941, duration 83-114 months, age 15-44, for -313 read -318. 
1944, duration 9— years, age 25-29, for -149 read -148. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Owing to the delay in the preparation and printing of the Registrar General’s 
Statistical Review for England and Wales resulting from the Second World 
War, it was necessary to depart for a time from the pre-war practice under 
which a textual commentary was produced for each calendar year in association 
with and following the publication of Parts I and II (Medical and Civil Tables, 
respectively) of the Statistical Review for that year. In consequence, in 1947, 
a single Text Volume (Medical and Civil) covering the years 1938-39 was 
published ; in 1949, a Text Volume (Medical only) covering the years 1940-45 
was produced ; and, in 1951, there was published a Civil Text Volume covering 
the same period of six years. Since then, Medical Text Volumes covering the 
years 1946-47 (in 1951) and 1948-49 (in 1953) have been published, and one 
for the year 1950 is in course of preparation. The present volume is the Civil 
Text Volume covering the years 1946-50, i.e., the period of five years 
immediately following the war. 


For the years 1946-50, the General Register Office has continued to make the 
two types ot basic population estimates for England and Wales which were 
described in the Civil Text Volume for the years 1940-45 (pages 5 and 6), viz., 
the estimates of the Total population and the Civilzan population. It has also 
been found possible, for the years 1948-50, to make a third type of estimate, 
that of the Home population, which consists of the Civilian population (including 
the whole of the Mercantile Marine) and the Armed Forces—British, Common- 
wealth and Allied—stationed in England and Wales. These matters are 
dealt with in detail in pages 5 to 8 of the present volume. 


After the Census of April, 1951, it was possible to estimate the Home population 
on the same basis as that adopted before the war, but this is a matter which 
will be dealt with fully in the next Civil Text Volume. 


The total population of England and Wales has increased by 1,384,000, or 
3-2 per cent., from 42,636,000 at mid-1945 to 44,020,000 at mid-1950, but the 
preliminary results of the 1951 Census indicate that the estimate of the total 
population at mid-1951 may have been 70 or 80 thousands too high, this excess 
being mainly in the figures relating to males. This does not mean, of course, 
that the figure of increase of 1,384,000 between 1945 and 1950, referred to 
above, is necessarily inflated to that extent, since the inflation may be deemed 
to have accumulated gradually from years prior to 1945. No full revision of 
past population estimates has been possible, but in the present volume, account 
is taken of the preliminary 1951 Census figures, where this is necessary for an 
understanding of the changes in the numbers and characteristics of the 
population reflected in the estimates. 


Other points which are dealt with in the early pages of the present volume 
are: the large and uneven impact of demobilisation on the size of the czvilian 
population in the course of the year 1946, together with a comparison with the 
position in the period immediately after the end of the First World War ; the 
net migration figures during the period of five years now under review ; and 
the estimates of the sex-age distribution of the national population (total, 
civilian and, from 1948, home) during this period. 


The average age of the population in 1950, 34-4 years for males and 36:8 years 
for females, is practically unchanged from 1945, but it is explained in this 
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volume that this statement conceals an increase in the proportion of the 
population at both the youngest and oldest ages at the expense of those 
(especially the females) aged 15-44. 


The proportion of females to males in the population, which rose slightly 
during the last war owing to war casualties, has resumed its pre-war downward 
trend, falling from 1,075 to 1,061 females per 1,000 males during the period 
under review. 


Table IV on page 13 gives the usual estimates of the total population by 
sex, age and marital condition, the figures having been roughly adjusted in the 
light of the preliminary figures from the Census, 1951, so as to eliminate all 
major discrepancies without changing the all-conditions totals by sex and age. 


Local population estimates for the years under review are based on czvilian 
populations up to 1949 and on the home population in 1950. Means of correct- 
ing local birth, death and marriage rates are described on page 15. 


Tables VI and VII (pages 18 and 19) illustrate the decline in the extent 
of the movement of local populations from one administrative area to another 
during the years 1946-50 as compared with the war years 1940-45. 


The number of marriages registered in England and Wales during the years 
1946-50 was 1,917,238, as compared with 1,755,437 in the years 1941-45 and 
1,985,815 in the years 1936-40. The last-mentioned figure was the highest 
ever recorded for any quinquennial period since 1837 when the General Register 
Office was first established. The annual average rates of marriage in the three 
quinquennia were 17-7 (persons married per 1,000 population), 16-6 and 19-2 
respectively. The corresponding figures for each of the five years now under 
review were 18-0 in 1946, 18-6 in 1947, 18-2 in 1948, 17-1 in 1949 and 16-3 in 
1950. The rates for the years 1947 and 1948 were exceeded only in the years 
1915, 1919, 1920, 1939, 1940 and 1945. A comparison of the marriage rates 
during the two world wars and in the years preceding and following them and 
an explanation of the variation of these rates is given in pages 26 to 28. 


Marriage intensity among women during the years under review is higher 
than it has been at any time in the last 100 years, particularly at the younger 
ages, and there is as yet no clear sign of any decline in these marriage rates. 


Whilst, throughout the nineteenth century, the highest marriage rates 
occurred in the winter quarters, the position during the last 30 years has been 
that the highest rates have occurred in the summer quarters and the lowest in 
the winter quarters. This position has continued during the period 1946-50, 
the months of June to September having shown a clear concentration of 
marriages. 

Widowhood and widowerhood rates are dealt with in pages 51 to 52. It is 
there pointed out that, at the present low level of mortality at ages under 45, 
the younger married population, and in particular the population of married 
women at the reproductive ages, is not being significantly reduced by the ter- 
mination of marriages by the death of one or other of the partners. 


In the Text Volume for the years 1940-45, reference was made to the sharp 
increase in the number of petitions for divorce in those years. This increase 
continued during the years 1946-50 and the questions of divorce and the 
remarriage of divorced persons are dealt with at length in pages 54 to 72, of 
the present volume. 


The total number of live births occurring in the five post-war years 1946-50 
was 3,904,666, giving an annual average of 781,000. For the six war years 
1940-50, the average annual figure was 656,000 and for the five pre-war years 
1935-39, 610,000. The average annual rates for the three periods were 
respectively 18-0, 15-6 and 14-9 live births per 1,000 population. 
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In the Text Volume for the years 1940-45, it was pointed out that the birth 
rates, which had for some years been about 15-0 per thousand, fell after the 
outbreak of war to the unprecedentedly low figure of 13-9 in 1941; then rose 
within three years to 17-7 per thousand in 1944 (the highest figure since the 
early 1920s) ; and fell again to 15-9 per thousand in 1945. It was suggested in the 
Text Volume under reference that a number of the births which might normally 
have been expected had been deferred during the war period and were in course 
of being made up in the years immediately following the war. The movement 
of the rates during the immediate post-war years now under review shows the 
full effect of this making-up process. When hostilities ceased, the birth rate 
at once:rose to 19-2 per 1,000 in 1946 and 20-5 in 1947. In the early part of 
1947, the figure of 21 per 1,000 was for a time exceeded. 


After 1947 the rate fell, sharply at first to 17-8 in 1948, and then more slowly 
to 16-7 in 1949 and 15-8 in 1950. There was a further slight fall to 15-4 in 
1951, after which the rate appears to have levelled itself out for the time 
being—at a rate approximating to that prevailing in the pre-war years. 


It seems justifiable to assume that the post-war adjustment of the birth 
rate after its war-time fluctuations was virtually completed in 1950. 


The number of illegitimate maternities, which had risen from 26,569 in 1939 to 
64,743 in 1945, fell during each of the years under review to 35,816 in 1950. 
On the other hand, the number of legitimate maternities pre-marit ly conceived, 
which was 60,346 in 1939 and only 38,176 in 1945, rose to 62,304 in 1948, falling 
again to 54,188 in 1950. 


The report also discusses (pages 79 to 87 and Appendix III), the births of 
the period in terms of their more fundamental quality, viz., their sufficiency as 
replenishers of the national stock of creative power upon which the future 
development of the population depends. 


The Effective Reproduction Rate—the Department’s sufficiency index, 
which shows the ratio of the latent reproductive capacity possessed by the 
newly born children of each year to the corresponding capacity expended in 
the course of their production—rose to a maximum of 1-244 in 1947 and there- 
after, with the gradual shedding of the abnormal war element, fell to 1-017 in 
1950 with the apparent prospect of settling at about a position of unity over 
the immediate years ahead, and with the prospect therefore of maintaining 
the total reproductive capacity of the population at its present level, which is 
much the same as it was at the outbreak of war fourteen years ago. 


A special feature of the present report is one which traces the reproductive 
performances of successive generations of women born over the past century. 
It shows that the earliest generation represented—born 110 years ago—produced 
female progeny more than 40 per cent. in excess of its own numbers ; that the 
subsequent performances thereafter steadily declined down to the generation 
of 1906 whose total progeny achievement was only two-thirds of its originating 
element. Since then, however, the fall has been succeeded by an equally 
steady improvement and there seems every prospect that the generations now 
coming into childbearing will ultimately reproduce themselves in entirety. 


The figure of the number of stillbirths and the number of deaths of infants 
in the first four weeks of life, taken together, has fallen throughout the years 
1946-50, from 51-8 per 1,000 total births in 1945 to 40-7 in 1950, a considerable 
achievement. Detailed comments are made in pages 139 to 145. 


The Civil Text Volume for the years 1940—45 gave an account of the operation 
of the National Register during the war years and of the uses to which it was 
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put. This story is continued in the present volume (pages 167 to 169). It will 
be seen that during the years 1946-50, some of the war-time features of the 
Register ceased, but that it was put to some new uses arising out of changing 
circumstances. 


[The National Registration Act came to an end on 22nd May, 1952. | 


The subject of Parliamentary and Local Government electors was last dealt 
with in the Text Volume for the years 1938-39. Since then, there has been 
much legislation on the subject. The most important change resulting from 
this legislation was a re-distribution of Parliamentary seats, with the abolition 
of University constituencies and the splitting of 2-member constituencies. By 
the end of 1950 there were 542 constituencies with one member each. The 
average electorate per member in England and Wales was 55,732, the highest 
figure being 78,865 and the lowest 27,870. Permanent Boundary Commissions 
were set up to keep parliamentary representation under constant review and 
to make recommendations from time to time as to any desirable re-distribution 
of seats. Provision was also made for the preparation and publication annually 
of local registers of electors. These matters are dealt with in detail in the 
pzesent volume, on pages 170 to 175. 


POPULATION 


For the years 1946 to 1950 the Registrar General has continued to make the 
two types of basic population estimates for England and Wales which were 
described in the Civil Text Volume for 1940-45. These are: the Total Popu- 
lation, including the Armed Forces and Mercantile Marine at home and overseas, 
but excluding any Commonwealth or Allied Forces stationed here; and the 
Ctuilian Population, which excludes not only all Armed Forces, but also, from 
1943 to 1947 inclusive, the Mercantile Marine*. (In the years from 1940 to 
1942 and from 1948 to 1950 the Mercantile Marine was included.) In addition 
it became possible from 1948 onwards to make a third type of estimate, that of 
the Home Population, which is more nearly comparable with pre-war figures. 
It consists of the Civilian Population (including the Mercantile Marine) and all 
Armed Forces—British, Commonwealth or Allied—stationed in England and 
Wales (or, in the case of local population estimates, in the area concerned). 


The estimates of total population have in the first place, as before, been 
built up each year from the previous year’s records by adding births and 
immigrants and deducting deaths and emigrants, while those of the civilian 
population were obtained by deducting from the total population the estimated 
contribution of England and Wales to the Armed Forces (and, up to 1947, the 
Mercantile Marine) of the United Kingdom at the date of the estimate ; adding 
the Armed Forces stationed in England and Wales to the civilian population 
then gave the estimated home population. But with the end of the war, 
migration, which had been reduced to a mere trickle, again assumed a greater 
numerical importance, and this increased the margin of error introduced by any 
deficiencies in the available records of migration. For this reason greater weight 
has been attached to other sources of information, mainly the records of food 
ration books exchanged each year; and by a comprehensive review of all 
available data mid-year estimates of population have been constructed for 
each year which are more independent of previous estimates than in the past. 


In the meantime the 1951 Census has been held, after a lapse of twenty years, 
and its first results published}. No full revision of past population estimates 
has been possible, but account will be taken in the present volume of the 
preliminary figures where this is necessary for an understanding of the changes 
in the numbers and characteristics of the population reflected in the estimates. 


The estimates of the total, civilian, and (from 1948) home population by sex 
as at the middle of the years 1945 to 1950 are set out in Table I. Over the five 
years they show an increase in the total population of 1,384,000 persons, or 
3°2 per cent., to 44,020,000 at mid-1950. Judging by the preliminary Census 
results, this latter figure (but not the increase since 1945) may be about 70 or 
80 thousand too high, 1.e., by less than 0-2 per cent. The excess is concentrated 
among the males. 








* About 122,000 males at mid-1943 and 111,000 at mid-1947. 

+ Census 1951, England and Wales, Preliminary Report (London, H.M.S.O., 1951, 5s.); 
Census 1951, Great Britain, One Per Cent. Sample Tables (London, H.M. S. O., 1952— 
Part I, 17s. 6d., Part Il, £2). 
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Table I.—Estimated Population of England and Wales, Mid-1945 to 


























Mid-1950. 
(Thousands) 
Total Civilian Home 
he Persons Males Females Persons Males Females Persons Males Females 
Mid-1945 .. 42,636 20,549 22,087 37,916* 16,200* | 21,716 
Mid-1946 .. 42,700 20,611 22,089 40,759* 18,780* | 21,979 Watacciianle 
Mean 1946 42,737 20,629 22,108 40,595* | 18,616* | 21,979 
Mid-1947 .. 43,050 20,822 22,228 41,786* 19,612* | 22,174 
Mid-1948 .. 43,502 21,091 22,411 42,750 20,370 22,380 43,296 20,888 22,408 
Mid-1949 .. 43,785 21,239 22,546 43,100 20,580 228520 43,595 21,050 22,545 
Mid-1950 .. 44,020 21,357 22,663 43,400 20,757 22,643 43,830 21,169 22,661 








* Excluding the Mercantile Marine at home and overseas. 


In addition to the main estimates as at 30th June, subsidiary estimates as 
at 3lst December have been made and are shown in Appendix I, page 176. 
In view of the large and uneven impact of demobilisation on the size of the 
civilian population in the course of the year 1946, a special estimate of the mean 
population was made, the civilian part taking into account the varying rate of 
demobilisation during the year. These figures are shown in Tables I and III 
in addition to those for the middle of the yearf. 


The progress of demobilisation is illustrated by the following summary, 
which shows the estimated contribution of England and Wales to the British 
Armed Forces at half-yearly intervals from 1945 to 1948. 


Estimated Strength of the Armed Forces, England and Wales, 1945-48. 


Thousands 30th June, 1945 = 100 
Estimate Date | |p J 
Persons Males Females || Persons Males Females 

1945 30th June a 4,588 4,217 371¢ 100 100 100f 

31st December 3,444 3,192 252 is) 76 68 
1946 30th June & 1,829 1,719 110 40 4] 30 

31st December 1,278 ib ps Wi 66 28 29 18 
1947 30th June a 1,153 1,099 54 25 26 15 

31st December 995 957 38 2 Ay 10 
1948 30th June “8 752 721 Pool 16 17 8 





Roughly speaking, demobilisation of the war-time Forces was finished by the 
middle of 1948. But it will be seen that the bulk of it was completed by the 
end of 1946, when the number of non-civilians had fallen from a mid-1945 peak 
of 4,588,000 to 1,278,000, or 28 per cent. of the former figure and six-sevenths 
of the way towards the mid—1948 total of 752,000. This may be compared with 
the following figures relating to the First World War, which relate to men only. 
It should be remembered that in 1918 the War ended in November, whereas 
in 1945 Germany capitulated in May and Japan in August. 


+ The corresponding mean population for 1945 is shown in Table 1 of Part I of the 
Statistical Review for that year. 


{ The strength of the Women’s Forces reached 388 thousand (105 per cent. of the 
number at 30th June, 1945) at 31st December, 1944, when the number of men was still 
rising. 
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Estimated Number of Men in the Armed Forces, 1918—20*,. 


Mid-Year Thousands 30th June, 1918 = 100 








1918 SBR 100 
1919 2,093 58 
1920 509 14 


The increase in the total population is analysed into its constituent parts in 
Table II, which also gives comparisons with the war and immediate pre-war 
years. 


Table II.—Analysis of Population Movement, 1945 to 1950, and 
Comparison with Preceding Periods. England and Wales. 


Increase or Decrease (—) in Total Population 























Mid-Year = || ——— |, — |, 
to Total 
Mid-Year = ||————_-;-__ Births Deaths | Natural Net 
Persons Males | Females | Increase | Migration 
(a) Amount in thousands 
1933-39 .. hlW 563 547 3,627 — 2,931 696 414 
1939-45 .. 994 447 547 3,901 — 3,285 616 378 
1945-50 1,384 808 576 3,904 —2,510 | 1,394 — 10 
1945-46 64 62 2 717 — 514 203 —139 
1946-47 350 211 139 911 — 525 386 — 36 
1947-48 452 269 183 811 — 461 350 102 
1948-49 283 148 135 751 — 508 243 40 
1949-50 235 118 17 714 — §02 212 23 
(b) Increase per cent. per annum 
1933-39 .. || 0-45 0-48 0-43 1-47 — 1:19 0-28 0-17 
1939-45... 0-39 0:37 0-42 1-53 — 1-29 0-24 0-15 
1945-50... 0-64 0-77 0-52 1-80 — 1-16 0-64 —0-00 
1945-46... 0-15 0-30 0-01 1-68 — 1-20 0-48 —0-33 
1946-47... 0-82 1-02 0-63 2°13 — 1-23 0-90 —0-08 
1947-48... 1-05 1-29 0-82 1-88 — 1-07 0-81 0-24 
1948-49... 0-65 0-70 0-60 1-73 — 1-17 0-56 0-09 
1949-50... 0-54 0-56 0-52 1-63 | — 1-14 0-49 0-05 





Some of the figures of total increase and net migration in this table have to 
be treated with caution, since they would reflect the slight inflation of the later 
estimates revealed by the 1951 Census and mentioned above. An attempt was 
made on pp. xii ff. of the Census Preliminary Report to produce estimates of 
net migration free from this error. On the assumptions there made it would 
seem that the population estimates up to 1939, and the 1933-39 movement 
figures shown in Table II above, are about right ; that the estimate for 1945, 
and the 1939-45 figures of total increase and net gain from migration in Table II, 
are overstated by something like 100,000; that the estimates for 1946 and 1947 
are about right, so that Table II understates the total increase and net migration 
gain in 1945-46 by about 100,000; and that the renewed overstatement of 
70,000-80,000 reached by 1950 accumulated mostly in 1947-48 and 1948-49. 
The relevant columns of Section (6) of Table II may thus be roughly adjusted 
as follows: ) 





* Data from Census of England and Wales, 1921, General Report, p. 16. 
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Analysis of Population Movement with Net Migration adjusted 
approximately in the light of the 1951 Census. 


Increase per cent. per annum 


Mid-Year 

to Total Natural Net 
Mid-Year Increase Migration 
1933-39 0-45 0-28 0-17 
1939-45 0-35 0-24 0-11 
1945-50 0-65 0-64 0-01 
1945-46 0-38 0-48 —0-10 
1946-47 0-83 0-90 —0-07 
1947-48 0-97 0-81 0-16 
1948-49 0°55 0-56 —0-01 
1949-50 0-54 0-49 0-05 


Over the five years 1945-50 the average annual increase in the population, 
at 0-65 per cent., was appreciably higher than either during the war (0-35 per 
cent.) or just before it (0-45 per cent.). This is the more notable since practically 
the whole of it was due to natural increase, the net gain from migration having 
dwindled to insignificant proportions. One reason is that the number of deaths, 
no longer swollen by war casualties, has fallen below the pre-war level, but more 
important is the boom in births, many of them postponed from the war years, 
which was at its height in 1946-48 but has even now left the number of births 
above the pre-war level. That boom is discussed in more detail on pp. 75 
to 79 below. 

Migration had shown an inward balance during most of the war years, but 
with the end of the war the balance swung sharply outward, at least for the 
first two years, 1945-47. A very large (though by no means the only) element 
in this movement consisted of the wives and children of Commonwealth and 
United States servicemen who left to join their husbands and fathers in the 
latter's home countries. For England and Wales alone their number was 
of the order of 100,000, most of whom left during 1946. In subsequent 
years there has been a continuing stream of emigration, much of it for 
settlement in Commonwealth countries, but this has been more than offset 
by inward movements. Among the latter should be mentioned particularly a 
continuing inward balance of movement from the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, which was at its height immediately after the war ; the demobilisation 
in England and Wales of some 80,000 members of the Polish and other Allied 
Armed Forces, mostly in 1947-48 and 1948-49; and the arrival for work in this 
country of considerable numbers of Displaced Persons and others from the 
Continent, many of the “‘others’”’ being young women*. The net gain from 
migration in 1947-48, for instance, is entirely accounted for by the demobilis- 
ation of Poles and the movement from Scotland and Northern Ireland, leaving 
a negligible balance of overseas migration more properly so called. 


National Sex-Age Estimates 


Estimates of the sex-age distribution of the national population, total, 
civilian and (from 1948) home, have again been made as at the middle of each 
of the years 1946 to 1950. The survivorship method used has been described 
in previous reports, and consists briefly of treating the previous year’s popu- 
lation at each age as one year older, adding the births occurring during the 





* There were also some tens of thousands of dependents of Poles and other refugees, 
and of former prisoners of war who stayed here as civilian workers after their release. 
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movement year at age 0 and the year’s immigrants as at the ages they would 
have at the mid-year date for which the estimate is made, and deducting the 
year’s deaths and emigrants at the corresponding ages. The evidence on the 
distribution of migrants by sex and age (and marital condition), usually 
somewhat fragmentary, was improved considerably during the period now 
under review, by an actual count, first of females emigrating overseas, and 
from 1948 of both male and female immigrants and emigrants of all types, 
notified each quarter to the National Register*. In addition the estimates 
from 1946 onwards take account of the evidence on the sex-age distribution of 
the civilian population produced by the count of the National Register as at 
3lst December, 1947, referred to on pp. 20-21 belowt. As with those for all 
ages combined, subsidiary estimates as at 31st December (shown in Appendix 
I, p. 176) and a mean estimate for 1946 have also been made. The mid-year 
and mean estimates, most of which have been published in Tables 1 and A. 2 
of the Statistical Review for the years concerned, are reproduced in Table III. 


The first results of the 1951 Census suggest that the male age-group 20-24 
in 1950 may be overstated in the estimates by about 3 per cent., and that the 
remaining errors are smaller, mostly much smaller, except at ages 85 and over, 
where, however, the numbers in the Census | per cent. sample are too small to 
allow any accurate assessment of the estimate excess found. Corresponding 
discrepancies may be assumed to apply to the earlier years in the table. The 
figures may thus be regarded as adequate for most purposes until the final 
Census results are available. 


The average age of the population, 34-4 years for men and 36:8 years for 
women at mid-1950, is practically unchanged from 1945. But this conceals an 
increase in the proportion of the population at both the youngest and oldest 
ages at the expense of those aged 15-44, especially females, as can be seen from 
the following statement : 














Total Population Proportion 
Sex-Age Group | (thousands) per 1,000 total 

1939 1945 1950 1939 1945 1950 

Under 15, Males and Females ay $729 | 8,750.1 9,630 210 205 219 
15-44 Males .. es oe c O74. 95701 | 9,587 234 228 218 
Females a, rs eo I t05022 1 OSSZe7 19,552 241 232 217 

45-64 Males .. ie iA Fes 4,350 | 4,545 | 4,862 104 107 110 
Females ~. st Pe 5,078 | 5,393 | 5,601 122 126 127, 

65 and over, Males and Females .... 3,722 | 4,360 | 4,788 89 102 109 








Totals 4, ts .. || 41,642 | 42,636 | 44,020 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 





* The new data were less complete for marital condition than for sex and age, especially 
in the case of males. For further details see N. H. Carrier and J. R. Jeffery, External 
Migration : A Study of the Available Statistics, 1815-1950 (General Register Office, Studies 
on Medical and Population Subjects No. 6, London, H.M.S.O., 1953, 8s. 6d.), pp. 110-112 
and 145-148. 


t+ One small part of the revision made in the light of this evidence came too late for the 
publication of the 1946 figures. To be strictly comparable with the estimate for mid—1947 
(and with that for December, 1946, in Appendix I}, age-group 10— in both the mid-year 
and mean estimates for 1946 should be increased by about 26 thousand males and 
20 thousand females, and age group 15— diminished by the same amounts. 
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This effect is due to the combination of the continued ageing of the adult 
population with the wave of births in the immediate post-war years*. 


The proportion of females to males in the population rose slightly from 1939 
to 1945, as a result of war casualties, though much less than during the First 
World Wart. Since then it has resumed its pre-war downward trend, falling 
from 1,075 females per 1,000 males to 1,061¢. The following analysis by age- 
groups shows that the excess of females is becoming more and more confined 
to the higher ages. The small excess in 1945 at ages 15-34, for instance, has 
become a deficiency. 


Females per 1,000 Males 





Mid-Year All Ages | Under 15; 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 65 
and over 
1939 ws 1,072 976 SHIT 1,021 1,099 L167 1,335 
1945 a 1,075 965 1,017 L017 1,022 1,187 1,361 
1950 oe 1,061 958 S7a 998 1,010 1,152 1,406 





National Sex-Age-Condition Estimates 


The usual estimates of the total population by sex, age and marital condition 
(single, married, and widowed and divorced) have been made for the years 
under review, and those from 1948 onwards published in Table A.3§ of the 
relevant Parts II of the Statistical Review]. The apparent errors in them, 
which have accumulated over the years and have been revealed by comparison 
with the 1951 Census 1 per cent. sample, are proportionately rather greater in 
some cells of these tables than was the case with the estimates discussed in 
earlier paragraphs. This applies particularly to the widowed and divorced at 
ages under 50, where their numbers are relatively small and, at least in the 
younger age groups, the majority of them are divorced people. Data on current 
divorces by age of the parties have only become available since 1950, while 
even the new data on the sex-age-condition distribution of migrants do not 
distinguish the widowed and divorced from other classes ; and this lack of 
adequate information, combined with the large number of divorces since the 
war, is no doubt responsible for the discrepancies now found. 


Without making a full revision of the estimates, those for 1946 to 1950 have 
been roughly adjusted in the light of the preliminary Census figures now avail- 
able so as to eliminate all major discrepancies, while leaving the all-conditions 
totals by sex and age unchanged. The adjusted figures are given in Table IV. 


The proportion married in the population has continued to rise, though more 
slowly than in the early war years. For men it amounted to 480 per thousand. 
in 1939, 515 in 1945 and 516 in 19509; for women, to 449, 476 and 486 respect- 
ively. This fact, combined with the continued fall in the ratio of females 





* A subsidiary element is the exodus of wives of Commonwealth and Allied servicemen 
mentioned on p. 8 above. 

+ It seems possible, in the light of the Census, that the true rise was somewhat greater 
than the 3 points from 1,072 to 1,075 shown below, but the above statement remains 
correct. 

{ The Census results suggest that the latter figure should be more like 1,068, but the 
amount of the drop in 1945-50 is probably about right. 

§ A.4 for 1948, A.3 for later years. 

\ Part of the figures also appears in Table EE, which goes back to earlier years. 

4] The true rise from 1945 to 1950 may be slightly greater than this, as the adjustments 
mentioned have not been carried back before 1946. 
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to males in the younger age groups of the population as a whole, has led to a 
further decline in the corresponding ratio among the non-married, 1.e., the 
single, widowed and divorced combined. These are the figures : 


Comparison of Males and Females in the Non-Married Population 
(i.e.. Single, Widowed and Divorced). 





Total 

aged 4S 
15and| 15- 20- 25—- | 30- | 35- 40- | and 
over over 


























(1939] 1,515 | —75 |—302 | —201 spb MEOW 175 | 1,747 
Excess or Deficiency (—) + 1946) 1,596 | —73 ,—365 |—136 ; —10 | 100 132 | 1,948 
of Females (thousands) { 1950) 1,516 | —76 |—416 |—228 | —21 |. 48 112. | 2,097 


(1939) 125 96 76 75 115 | 142 198 236 
Females per 100 Males 4 1946; 129 95 72 78 97-4139 159 245 
(1950) 128 95 66 64 shoe 28 i ES) 149 252 





These figures show once again that the “surplus of women” is now largely 
confined, in this country, to the higher ages, and that, considering that husbands 
tend to be a little older than their wives, the total numbers of men and women 
in the main marrying age range have approached a state of balance. This is 
discussed in more detail in the marriage chapter, on pp. 40-41 below. 


Estimates of Married Women by Duration of Marriage 


Estimates of the mean number of married women exposed to risk of child- 
bearing by separate years of duration of marriage as well as by age have become 
increasingly important for the analysis of fertility. A series of such estimates 
for each of the years 1938 to 1945 was given in Appendix I of the Civil Text 
volume for 1940-45, and the method of construction explained in detail in 
Appendix II of that volume. 

Similar estimates for 1946 to 1950 are shown in Appendix II, Table 3, 
on pp. 184-185. Their relative complexity, as well as the small size of many 
of the cells in the 1951 Census Sample tables concerned, make it impracticable 
at this stage either to judge the need for any real revision or to carry one out ; 
in the meantime a simple rateable adjustment has been applied to all cells 
for married women in the age ranges 15-19 and 25-29 last birthday, so as to 
make the “‘ all durations’ totals agree with the numbers of married women 
given in Table IV above. 

The implications of the figures are discussed more fully in the marriage and 
fertility chapters of this Review. Here it will be sufficient to point out some of 
the changes which have occurred. The following table shows the proportionate 
distribution of married women at the reproductive ages between various 
marriage durations in 1939, 1945 and 1950. 


Table V.—Married Women Aged 15—44 Last Birthday (Estimated Years 
of Life Spent in the Calendar Year): Distribution per 
1,000 by Duration of Marriage. England and Wales, 
1939, 1945 and 1950. 


Duration of Marriage (Years) * 
















All 
Dura 
tions 
49 303 253 444 || 1,000 
50 213 285 442 || 1,000 
287 239 





* These durations should be read as more strictly meaning 0-114 months, 114 months to 1 year 11} months, etc, 
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The effect of fluctuations in the number of marriages, e.g., the sharp rise at 
the outbreak of war, the low level in the later war years and the relatively 
large numbers in 1945-49, are clearly visible. Thus the fall in the proportions 
at durations under 5 years and the rise at durations 5-9 between 1939 and 1945 
are associated with the inclusion, in 1945, of most of the many women married 
in 1939-41 in duration group 5-9, and of the relatively few married in 1943 
and 1944 in duration group Under 5. By 1950 these small cohorts (further 
depleted by the emigration of war brides mentioned on p. 8 above) had passed 
into the 5-9 group and the previous, more numerous ones into the 10 and over 
group, while the proportion at duration Under 5 was swollen by the postwar 
malrriages. 


Local Populations 


Fstimates of the civilian populations of all boroughs, urban districts and 
rural districts in England and Wales for the several years 1946 to 1949, and 
of the home population for 1950, are shown in Table 17* of Part I and Table E 
of Part II of the respective Statistical Reviews for those yearst. As explained 
on p. 5 above, these estimates included the Mercantile Marine at home and 
abroad from 1948 onwards. Appendix Z of Part II gives details of changes 
in boundary taking place during each year ; the small changes which occurred 
in 1946 and 1947 did not involve any changes in population, and there were 
no changes in 1948 to 1950. 


As the estimates up to 1949 inclusive continued to relate to civilians only, 
they increased with the progress of demobilisation, over and above the changes 
due to natural increase and migration ; further, those from 1948 onwards are 
increased compared with 1946 and 1947 by the inclusion of merchant seamen, 
and the 1950 home population estimates also take in any members of the 
Armed Forces stationed in each area at or about the middle of the year. 


The local birth and death rates in Tables 17* and E and the marriage rates 
in Table F are therefore based on varying civilian populations up to 1949 and 
on home populations in 1950. For death rates this is appropriate, since the 
classification of deaths by locality was up to 1949 confined to civilians. In the 
case of births and marriages, however, it is less adequate, even though inevitable, 
for potential parents and marriage partners both include non-civilians, so that 
rates based on civilian populations only might be regarded as overstated : 
moreover the national rates in Tables C and D are based on total populations 
(including the Armed Forces at home and overseas). In addition the national 
population estimates for 1946 were revised downwards by 150,000 after the 
local estimates had been completed, and it was found impracticable to revise 
the latter in time for publication. 


It is therefore suggested that to make the local civilian death rates for 1946 
comparable with that for England and Wales and with those for other years 
up to 1949 they should be multiplied by a correcting factor of 1-0037, the 
ratio of the unrevised to the revised national mean civilian population. Local 
birth and marriage rates for 1946 can be made comparable with the England 
and Wales rates in Tables 17, E and F (based on civilian populations) by 
applying the same factor 1-:0037. Approximate comparability of local birth 
and marriage rates with the national rates in other tables (based on total 
populations) and with rates for other years up to 1949 (after the latter have 
been corrected by the factors appropriate to those years and given in the 





* Table 12 in 1950. 

¢ Home population estimates for 1949 were published in a separate pamphlet. (The 
Registrar General’s Estimates of the Population of England and Wales—Populations of 
Each Administrative Area at 30th June, 1949. London, H.M.S.O., 1950, 4d.) 
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respective Statistical Reviews) can be achieved by applying the following 
multiplying factors : 


Ratio of National Civilian to 
Total Population 


1946* 1947 1948 1949 





0-9534 0-9706 0-9827 0-9844 


From 1950 onwards the rates in Tables 12, E and F are based on home 
populations, and their national values do not differ appreciably from rates 
based on total populations. The local values, however, are influenced by the 
varying proportion of Armed Forces stationed there in the home population 
of each area. Therefore, while the 1950 local rates are comparable with the 
national rate and with local rates for later years, they cannot be made com- 
parable with those for 1940-1949 by applying a national factor. 


For the years before 1950 such correction achieves comparability between 
national and local rates and between different years in the limited sense of 
removing most of the distortions due to the varying numbers of non-civilians 
excluded from the local estimates. It does not, however, remove the effect of 
the differences in sex—age composition between the populations of various areas. 
That may be done approximately by the use of areal comparability factors, 
such as were given for use with death rates in the Statistical Reviews from 1934 
to 1939. The count of the National Register at the end of 1947, referred to 
below, provided the data for calculating a new set of such factors, and they 
have been published in Tables 17 and E from 1948 onwards. Their use and 
method of construction are explained in the Text volumes for 1934 (pp. 4 ff.), 
1938-39 (pp. 5 ff.) and 1948-49 (Medical, pp. 15-16). A similar set for use 
with birth rates was introduced in 1949, and is discussed on pp. 131-132, below. 


The estimates of local civilian populations for 1946 were constructed in the 
same way as those for 1940-45, described in the Civil Text volume for those 
years (pp. 16-17). That is to say, estimates as at the end of each quarter 
were made for each area by modifying the previous quarter’s estimate in respect 
of the births, deaths, enlistments into and discharges from the Armed Forces 
and Mercantile Marine, and changes of permanent residence, as recorded in the 
National Register. These were then adjusted so as to aggregate to a more 
reliable estimate calculated independently by using additional data such as 
birth and death registrations and the Service Departments’ records of enlist- 
ments and discharges. The estimates in Tables 17 and E for 1946 are means. 
derived from the quarterly figures by adding together one-eighth of the two 
terminal December estimates and one-quarter of the intermediate March, 
June and September estimates, and modifying the result so as to aggregate 
to an independently calculated national mean estimate. As in earlier years, 
the number of food ration books issued in the middle of 1946 was used as a 
subsidiary check. 


From 1947 a different procedure was employed, since it had become evident 
that defects in the records of permanent migration were having a more appre- 
ciable effect than during most of the war years, while the large and erratic 
temporary movements which had compelled the construction of mean in place 
of mid-year population estimates had come to an end. Accordingly the esti- 
mates in Tables 17 and E for 1947, and corresponding ones for later years, 





* Ratio of unrevised mean civilian to revised mean total population estimate. 
t Table 12 in 1950. 
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relate to the middle of the year, and are based mainly on the numbers of food 
ration books issued, with allowances for other data such as the number of 
inmates of certain institutions who do not receive ration books. The count of 
the National Register, described below, was used as a subsidiary check in 1947, 
and any marked discrepancies were further investigated before the final esti- 
mates were adopted. The net balance of movement recorded by the National 
Register was similarly used as a check in later years. The numbers of merchant 
seamen, estimated approximately from records compiled at the time of their 
exclusion from the National Register in 1943, were added from 1948 onwards, 
and the numbers of non-civilians stationed in each area, based on returns sup- 
plied by the Service Departments, from 1950. As before, the final estimates 
were adjusted so as to aggregate to the independently calculated national 
estimate of the civilian (or home) population as at the middle of the year. 


As might be expected after a lapse of twenty years since the last Census, 
covering a period of large and abnormal movements, comparison of the 
estimates with the first results of the 1951 Census revealed differences varying 
considerably in size and importance among the 1472 administrative areas of 
England and Wales. Many of the larger discrepancies, however, were found 
to be cases where several areas had been grouped for Food Office purposes, so 
that ration book data were available only for the group as a whole ; the sum 
of the estimates for the areas composing the group was usually much better 
than the figures for individual component areas. 


Local Movement 


Changes in the civilian populations of local areas are due on the one hand to 
factors influencing the national as well as the local civilian population, that is, 
births, deaths, enlistments into and discharges from the Armed Forces, and 
migration into and out of the country as a whole ; on the other hand they are 
very much affected by migration between different areas within England and 
Wales. 


From the setting up of the National Register on 29th September, 1939, all 
changes of residence other than those of a temporary nature (such as holidays) 
were notifiable to the local National Registration Offices. An account of the 
working of the system and of the varied population movements during the war 
years was given in the Civil Text volume for 1940-45. A more detailed study, 
especially of some features of post-war migration within the country, has been 
published as a separate booklet* ; one of the outstanding features demonstrated 
there is that net changes in the population of an area are normally differences 
of very much larger movements in both directions, both immigrants and emi- 
grants showing very similar characteristics. Further work on a sample of 
removals recorded in the National Register is proceeding. 


The overall volume of movement in the years 1946 to 1950 is shown and 
compared with previous years in Table VI, which gives the number of non-local 
removals within England and Wales registered quarter by quarter. ‘‘ Non-local 
removals’ are those from one Administrative Area (Borough or County 
District) to another. Local or internal removals do not alter the population 
content of an area and statistics of them were not available until 1949, when 
they amounted to about 90 per cent. of non-local removals, or a little under half 
of both combined. Small dispersed tests made during and just after the war 
indicated that at that time the proportion of local to non-local removals was 
rather smaller, perhaps of the order of 60 per cent. There is, of course, a great 
deal of local variation, especially according to whether the area is large or small. 





* Mary P. Newton and James R. Jeffery, Internal Migration: Some Aspects of 
Population Movements within England and Wales. (General Register Office, Studies 
on Medical and Population Subjects No. 5. London, H.M.S.O., 1951, 1s. 6d.) 
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Table VI.—Non-Local Removals within England and Wales Registered 
in 1946 to 1950, and Comparison with 1940-45. 





























1940-45} 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
(Mean) 
Percen-| Percen- Percen- Percen- Percen- Percen- Percen- 


tage of | tage of || Num- | tage of |} Num- | tage of || Num- | tage of || Num- | tage of |; Num-| tage of 
Civilian| Civilian|] ber in | Civilian|| ber in | Civilian|| ber in | Civilian|| ber in Civilian!) ber in Civilian 











Popu- | Popu- || Thous.| Popu- || Thous.| Popu- || Thous.| Popu- || Thous.| Popu- |/Thous.} Popu- 

lation | lation lation lation lation lation lation 
Sa a a a aa a es taal dys Poa Eig alas MS pei ln? a 
Ist Qr. 2-9 2°5 992 2°5 794 1:9 830 2-0 801 1:9 qa 1°7 
TCLs 3-3 3-2 1,136 2°8 1,007 2:4 1,017 2°4 944 2-2 944 2°2 
orden. 3-9 2°8 1,016 2°5 1,057 2°5 1,023 2°4 849 2:0 WA 1-7 
Atha, 3°7 2°7 1,079 2°6 1,015 2°4 926 2:2 852 2-0 797 1:8 
Year 13°8 11-2 4,223 | 10:4 3,873 9-3 3,796 8:9 3,446 8:0 3,203 7-4 


The table clearly shows the gradual decline in movement to more normal, 
peacetime proportions—from a mean of 13:8 per cent. of the civilian population 
in 1940-45 and 11-2 per cent. in 1945 itself to 7-4 per cent. in 1950, little more 
than half the war-time average. The proportion was then still falling, but at a 
diminishing rate; it reached 7:0 per cent. in 1951. Another feature of the 
table is the seasonal pattern of movement, which shows a rather lower proportion 
during the winter quarter and after some fluctuation seems to have established 
a peak in the June quarter. It is possible, however, that this last represents 
less than a real peak in movement than arrears of notifications cleared on the 
occasion of the annual exchange of food ration books. 


An even clearer picture of a gradual attainment of normality and stability 
after the disturbances of the war period is presented by the distribution of the 
civilian population between various parts of the country. This distribution 
is shown in Table VII at quarterly intervals up to 1947, and at annual 
intervals thereafter, for each of the geographical regions of England and 
Wales* and also for the density aggregates. The latter are classes of areas 
grouped according to their status as County Boroughs, Urbanf or Rural 
Districts, with Greater London as a separate class, indicating approximately 
their degree of urbanisation. 


It is clear that 1946 continued the trend, begun in 1945, to a new peacetime 
pattern, as people returned from areas of temporary wartime residence and the 
economy of the country was switched back to serve peacetime needs. The 
position was more or less stabilised by the second half of 1946—it has already 
been seen that the bulk of demobilisation was completed by the end of that 
year—and changes in subsequent years were relatively small and few. 


Comparing the shares of the various density aggregates and regions in the 
population of England and Wales in 1950 and 1939, we find that there has been 
a marked reduction in Greater London, entirely accounted for by a fall of 
one-fifth in the County of London, and a small decline in the aggregate of 
County Boroughs, while both Urban and Rural Districts outside Greater 
London have increased their shares. Among the regions, increases have been 
recorded by the Remainder of the South East, the Midlands (especially the 
Western half, Midland I) and also the South West, while moderate reductions 
have occurred in most of the North. Many of these changes are in line with 
pre-war trends ; the main exceptions are South Wales, where the tendency to 
decline has been arrested, the aggregate of Rural Districts, where it has been 





* For the constitution of the geographical regions see p. vii. 
j Municipal Boroughs are included with Urban Districts. 
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reversed*, and Greater London. In spite of wartime bomb-damage and 
evacuation the fall in the County of London taken as a whole, as distinct from 
some of the central boroughs, is little greater proportionately than in the 
ninteen-thirties, but the long-continued, vigorous rising trend in the Outer 
Ring seems to have come to an end. 


Local Age Distributions 


Estimates of the sex and age distribution of the population in the various 
geographical regions and density aggregates were shown in Table 2 of Part I of 
the Statistical Review until 1941. After that they had to be suspended, since 
there were insufficient data about the sex-age incidence of the large and erratic 
population movements of the war years to allow the construction of at all 
reliable estimates year by year. 


The Count of the National Register.—By 1947, however, conditions had 
become more stable, and a long time having elapsed since the last census in 
1931, the need for more up-to-date information about the sex and age compo- 
sition of local populations for many administrative purposes was getting 
increasingly urgent. It was therefore decided to use the material available in 
the individual population records maintained in the local National Registration 
Offices to construct estimates of the sex and age components of the population 
of each Administrative Area (Borough or County District). It was felt that 
these would be of sufficient validity to serve the main needs that were likely to 
be experienced before the results of the 1951 Census were forthcoming. 


The local records used were the “ live ’’ maintenance registers. These were 
card indexes of the population registered as residing in the Administrative Area 
in question. Each card bore, among other particulars, the name and date of 
birth of the person to whom it related, and also the sex where this could not be 
inferred from the Christian name. All these registers were temporarily frozen 
as at 3lst December, 1947, and then each local office counted their cards by sex 
in a series of “year of birth’ groups corresponding to prescribed groups of 
attained age. The local tabulations were sent to the General Register Office, 
where they were scrutinised, assembled and aggregated. The local totals were 
compared with the independent estimates of local civilian populations as at 
3lst December, 1947, and the aggregated sex-age groups with the similarly 
independent national civilian sex-age estimates as at the same date, both of 
which have been described in earlier pages of the present volume. Where 
differences were observed for which there was no obvious explanation, the 
figures were subjected to careful scrutiny both centrally and locally, and, where 
possible, revised in the light of any further information thus obtained. Apart, 
however, from differences arising from error or misunderstanding, the com- 
parison showed that most of the local registers were subject to some degree of 
inflation. This necessitated a general scaling-down to secure that the local 
estimates as finally adopted should conform in the aggregate to the independ- 
ently constructed and more reliable estimates for the country as a wholef. It 
should be remembered that the local maintenance registers, and therefore the 
estimates based upon them, like those of Tables 17 and E up to 1947, were 


* A large part of this reversal is due to the fact that there were many boundary changes 
in 1931-39, often at the expense of rural areas, but none of any consequence in 1939-50, 
so that the adjustment of boundaries has lagged behind the growth of towns more than in 
normal times. 

t+ Advantage was, however, taken of the data provided by the count to review, and, 
where necessary, revise the sex-age distribution of the national estimates and, in some 
ene the local civilian estimates for all sex-age groups combined ; cf. pp. 9 and 17 
above. 
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confined to civilians excluding both the Armed Forces and Mercantile Marine 
at home and abroad. They have been published in a separate volume*. 


The Regional Estimates. Comparison with 1939.—The new data 
made possible, among other things, the resumption from 1948 of the annual 
series of sex—age estimates for geographical regions and density aggregates, 
and these have been published in Part I, Table 2 and Part II, Table A. 4} of 
the relevant Statistical Reviews. These include the estimated numbers of 
merchant seamen and, from 1950, the Armed Forces stationed in each area. 
They have been made each year by modifying the previous year’s estimate 
at ages 15 and over (beginning with that at December, 1947) by a series of 
rateable adjustments until, by successive approximations, they aggregated to 
both the independent controls provided by the national sex—age estimate and 
the local estimates of the aggregate population aged 15 and over for that year*. 
At ages under 15 independent estimates, based mostly on the number of 
children’s food ration books issued each year, were used§. Inmates of certain 
types of institutions and, from 1950, members of the Armed Forces were treated 
separately. Comparison of the results with those of the 1951 Census 1 per 
cent. Sample, as far as the size of the sample cells allowed conclusions to be 
drawn, has indicated the existence of discrepancies which were, on the whole, 
very moderate in size. 


To compare the post-war situation as shown by these published estimates 
with, say, 1939 data is not altogether easy, since those up to 1949 differ from 
the pre-war tables in excluding non-civilians, while those for 1950 relate to 
different groups of areas. But the estimates of the home population for 1939}] 
and 1949 now given in Appendix I, pp. 178-179, are broadly comparable, 
both in the population included and the areas identified. A brief summary of 
the changes brought about in ten years of war and post-war adjustment is 
provided by Table VIII, in which the average age and the ratio of males to 
females in each region and density aggregate is expressed in terms of the 
corresponding figure for England and Wales taken as 1,000. 


In the decade separating the two sets of figures the average age of the total 
population of England and Wales rose by a little over one year, or about 
353 per cent. All regions and density aggregates shared in this rise, but to a 
varying extent. The third column of figures in the table shows in which 
areas the average age rose faster than in the country as a whole (increase in the 
ratio) or more slowly (decrease in the ratio). The greatest increases took 
place in North I (Northumberland and Durham), by 20 points from 944 to 
964 per 1,000 of England and Wales, Greater London (17 points) and Wales I 
(South Wales, 16 points). The greatest decreases in the ratio, and hence 
the smallest rises in average age, took place in the Remainder of the South 
East (27 points), the South West (26 points), the aggregate of Rural Districts 
(21 points) and the East (18 points). 


The averages, however, fail to bring out one feature which is associated with 
the numerous post-war births. In some areas where an increase in the ratio 





* Estimates of the Sex and Age Distribution of the Civilian Population in Regions and 
Administrative Areas of England and Wales at 3lst December, 1947. (London, H.M.S.O., 
1949, 2s. 6d.) 

+ A.3 in 1948, A.4 in later years. 

t+ The 1950 estimates actually relate to the standard regions, conurbations and new 
types of density aggregates defined in the Tables volumes for that year, but they also have 
been derived from the 1947 estimates in the way described. 

§ The estimates of children under 15 for 1949 and 1950 were published in the local 
population estimate pamphlets for those years; see p. 15, footnote f. 

|| This is not the estimate of the composite population shown in Table 2 of the 1939 
Statistical Review (Part I), which is not comparable with other years, but is one of the 
elements used in computing that table. 
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Table VIIJ.—Average Ages and Sex Ratios in Geographical Regions 
and Density Aggregates, Expressed in Relation to England 
and Wales Taken as 1,000. 30th June, 1939 and 1949. 


Average Age Sex Ratio 
(Years) (Males per 1,000 Females) 
Area Increase Increase 
1939 1949 or 1939 1949 or 
Decrease Decrease 


Piast tLe OKA eta. aen lomacth ie 2 Saute. 


ACTUAL (based on Total Population) 





England and Wales | 34-4 | 356 | 1-2 | 933 | 949 | 9 
pea Lg Oa a a Snes lA 5 Seat | [nae eee ae Ea ea ae Ma Soe ioe eee ie Oa | A ree co BR ke 


RATIOS TO ENGLAND AND WALES TAKEN AS 1,000 (based on Home Population) 


England and Wales td 1,000 1,000 = 1,000 1,000 . — 


Geographical Peeaom —— 

South East .. a 1,014 1,013 — | 970 971 1 
Greater London .. 994 1,011 7 955 959 + 
Remainder of South East. 1,043 1,016 —27 992 987 — 5 

North ae wa me 987 994 if 991 996 5 
North I .. a ar 944 964 20 998 1,042 44 
North II .. NS m4 981 972 — 9 LOD) 1,046 2] 
North IIl.. 74) a 994 1,001 ii 1,013 1,002 —I] 
North IV .. ae ve 999 1,006 /, 969 966 — 3 

Midland ~— his IP 981 977 — 4 1,044 1,031 —13 
Midland I e. a 976 971 — 5 1,049 1,032 —I17 
Midland II oo, o. 989 989 — 1,033 1,029 — 4 

East .. 2 s {x 1,019 1,001 —18 1,055 1,067 12 

South West. . a f 1,057 1,031 —26 992 1,013 nd 

Wales & Ae iy 984 995 11 1,075 1,038 —37 
WalesI .. a4 R 967 983 16 1,098 1,049 —49 
Wales Il Oo ee ary 1,029 1,026 a 3 JO, 1,009 < ay 8 


Density Aggregates out- 
side Greater London :— 


County Boroughs .. m! 984 991 Y 979 975 — 4 
Urban Districts by es. 1,012 1,005 — 7 998 992 rout 3! 
Rural Districts he on 1,016 995 —21 1,101 1,101 — 





shows a relatively large rise in the proportion of people in the older age groups 
there has nevertheless been a faster increase in the proportion of children under 
five than in the country as a whole ; this is true particularly of Greater London 
and also of the East Midlands (Midland II), where the constant average age 
ratio conceals a considerable rise in the relative proportion of these children. 
Similarly falls in the ratio occasionally conceal relatively small increases in the 
number of young children, as in North II (Cumberland, Westmorland and the 
North Riding), Wales II (North and Central Wales) and the aggregate of 
Rural Districts. This part of the table does, however, show the marked 
reduction in the differences between the age structures of the population in the 
various areas which has taken place, and which is confirmed by a more detailed 
analysis of the age proportions than there is space for in this chapter. 
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The right hand half of Table VIII shows a similar comparison for the ratio 
of males to females, which for England and Wales rose by about 1 per cent. over 
the decade. All the density aggregates and most of the regions shared in 
varying degrees in this rise; the exceptions were Wales I, in 1939 the only 
region where the males outnumbered the females,* but now with a majority 
of females like the rest following a fall in the sex ratio of 34 per cent.; and toa 
much smaller extent Midland I (the West Midlands) see North III (the West 
Riding of Yorkshire). The overall ratios for Wales and the Midlands entire 
also fell. Areas where the ratios rose appreciably more than in the country 
as a whole were North I, North II, the South West and the East. Unlike 
what happened in the case of the age structure there does not seem to have 
been any marked change in the degree of variation of the different areas about 
the mean sex ratio for England and Wales. 


Population Projections 


By virtue of its long established responsibility both for the regular provision 
of population statistics and also for the continuous study of the phenomena 
and trends associated with them, the views of the Department have not 
unnaturally been sought in the past when information was required concerning 
the implications of the experienced movements and such inferences as it seemed 
permissible to draw regarding their likely continuance and development in the 
course of the future. 


Prior to the war, such enquiries were not infrequent but they could mostly 
be satisfied by ad hoc treatment of specific eventualities and it was only on the 
rarer occasions when they were furnished in connection with public enquiries, 
that such population projections appeared in published documents ; an example 
of the latter being that given in evidence to the Royal Commission on the 
Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population in 1939 by the Registrars 
General of England and Wales and of Scotland, which was later reprinted and 
presented to Parliament as a separate Command Paper (6538) in 1942. 


Since the war, the increasing degree of forward planning in policies and 
issues dependant on population development not only widened the need for 
population projections but was manifested by demands for their more frequent 
revision so as to maintain them in as up to date a condition as possible. 


With a view to meeting the extended demand, the construction of the pro- 
jection was put on a more systematic basis and projections of the population 
of England and Wales have been prepared annually and, from 1949 onwards, 
published in the Registrar General’s Quarterly Return for the Quarter ended 
31st December of each year; the latest December estimate of the current 
population is published in this issue of the Quarterly Return and it is from these 
successive estimates as a base that the revised forecasts have been projected. 


Experience has shown that users tend to plan their objectives in terms of 
calendar periods of 5 or 10 years, the shorter intervals being confined to the 
immediate future, and the projections have accordingly been designed to 
exhibit the contemplated population in quinary sex age groups at the end of 
5, 10, 15, 20, 30 and 40 years from the base date in each case, the 40 year limit 
being regarded as sufficient to cover the likely range of practical needs. 


It should be noted that the projections issued by the Department differ from 
some that are occasionally brought to public notice in that they are intended 
primarily to be “ objective ’”’ rather than “‘ illustrative ’’. The purpose of the 
latter type is merely to display the resultant effect on the population of theore- 
tical assumptions concerning the trend of births, deaths and migration—the 





* The only density aggregate with a majority of soot both in 1939 and 1949, is that 
of Rural Districts. 
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Royal Commission on Population published 16 varieties—and though they have 
their uses, they are not of significance here. The Departmental projections 
incidentally display the effect of the assumptions on which they are based but 
that is not their purpose; their main object is to supply material for users 
who need the information in connection with the planning of current actions 
and policies and who look to the Department for a view of “ most likely ” 
conditions on the ground that its close familiarity with the behaviour of the 
several population factors gives it a peculiarly favourable position for the 
exercise of such judgment. 


At the same time, it is fully recognised that the future is far too uncertain 
for any views so expressed to be other than highly conjectural. The projections 
are inevitably subject to a margin of approximation which rapidly widens as 
the period lengthens, and though the more immediate—say those within 10 
years—may perhaps be regarded as possessing a useful degree of realism, the 
40 year projection can never be other than a dim vista of a distant horizon 
which only future periodical reviews and revisions will gradually bring into 
focus as the time approaches. . 


It is reasonable that the basic assumptions regarding the future course of the 
birth, death and migration factors employed for the Departmental projection 
should be reconsidered at five yearly intervals following the completion of the 
quinquennia in which the statistics are customarily aggregated and presented 
in the Annual Review. The position was reviewed when the analysis of the 
events of 1950—completing the 1946-50 quinquennium—became available, 
and the first of the projections to be constructed on the revised assumptions 
then decided upon, which was published in the December Quarterly Return of 
1952, is shown in Appendix I on page 180. 


The nature of the mortality, natality and migration assumptions themselves 
are briefly indicated at the head of the projections, and in regard to them it 
may be said that they represent a broad judgment regarding the likely course 
of the several events rather than the automatic results of mechanical extra- 
polations or of complex hypothetical constructions. The latter are sometimes 
inevitable in projections of the illustrative kind but for an objective forecast, 
the wider and more general type of consideration and treatment is considered 
preferable in that it is more easily capable of accommodating explicit or implicit 
allowance for the more imponderable forces which influence the several factors. 


But the chosen assumptions are not of course put forward as being in any way 
unique in this respect, and knowledgeable individuals who are in a position to 
formulate their own views about the future may well prefer population pro- 
jections based on them. The most that can be claimed, or indeed is intended 
to be claimed, for the present projections is that they provide a service, which, 
from the point of view of both validity and up-to-date-ness, will be found 


adequate for practical purposes until the next review of the basic assumptions 
falls due. 


MARRIAGES 


During the five years 1946 to 1950 there were 1,917,238 marriages registered 
in England and Wales. This was 161,801 more than during 1941 to 1945 but 
68,577 fewer than in 1936 to 1940, when 1,985,815 marriages were registered, 
the highest number yet recorded in any quinquennial period since 1837 when 
the General Register Office was first established. 

The experience of 1946 to 1950 expressed in terms of the total population of 
all ages and marital conditions represents an annual average rate of 17-7 
persons married per 1,000 population, compared with 16-6 in 1941-1945 and 
19-2 in 1936-1940. The numbers of marriages and rates per 1,000 population 
for calendar years are given in serial form in Tables B and C of Parts If and in 
Table D for calendar quarters. The figures for each year from 1936 to 1950 
have been extracted from these tables and are shown in Table IX from which 
it will be seen that the rates in the recent post-war period rose from 18-0 to 


Table [X.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, 1936 to 1950, England and 


























Wales. 
Number of Marriages Persons married per 1,000 popu- 
Calendar (in thousands) lation (in the form of annual rates) 
Year ae ee = 
Year ist 2nd 3rd 4th Year Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 

Orr. 4 Orr. Orr se Our Ott, | Otr, | vOr.. ) Otr: 
1936 355 50 101 115 89 17-4 Oe LOR | 2209.) 17-3 
1937* 359 aa 80 121 87 17-5 14-0 | bor7 | 23-5 | 16:8 
1938 362 52 102 117 91 17-6 POS) Po LOD |) 2294 4 V7-S 
1939 440 47 103 153 137 21-2 BZ") TGS | 29-8 26-2 
1940* 471 | 109 £17 132 113 22°5 21st 224) bo D5 Lol Did 
1941 389 | 81 106 105 98 18-6 LST she 208.) 19-Onl ES 
1942 370 88 101 96 84 17-7 PP) fee. | leo | £59 
1943 296 63 83 82 70 14-0 £2-02) 157 VOeS | ISA 
1944 303 63 83 82 75 14-3 11-9: |) 166; (Sea) 14-0 
1945 398 vie 100 LS) 101 18-7 14-6 | 18-8 | 22-2 | 18-9 
1946 386 78 101 110 96 18-0 4-8 | 19-0") 20-4 -\~ 17-9 
1947 401 75 109 ri19 a7 18-6 P4220°3* | 22.02)’ 18-6 
1948* 397 95 93 123 85 18-2 E760) 9 7-Z7| 22-5 4 15-6 
1949 375 82 96 114 83 17% LGeE ADS | 2027 1° V5 e4 
1950 358 87 81 115 76 | 16-3 16:0:-,. 14-7 | 20:7 | 13-7 





18-6 in 1947 and thereafter declined to 18-2, 17-1 and 16-3 in 1948 to 1950. The 
degree of fluctuation in the series can be ascribed to the effect of war conditions 
for, from a rate of about 17-5 per 1,000 in the three years preceding the outbrea'‘x 
of war, there was a steep rise to 21-2 in 1939 and to 22:5 in 1940. By 1943 and 
1944 the rates had fallen to 14-0 and 14:3, only to rise suddenly and steeply to 
18-7 in 1945, a rate which was not reached in any of the five post-war years. 
Notwithstanding the slight recession in 1946, however, it is noteworthy that 
the rates for 1947 and 1948 were only exceeded in 1939, 1940 and 1945 during 
the second world war, in 1915 (19-4) and in the two years immediately following 
the first world war, 1919 (19-8) and 1920 (20-2). iS 


* In years so marked, Easter fell in the first quarter. 
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DIAGRAM A.—A Comparison of Marriage Rates in periods covering 
the First and Second World Wars, England and Wales. (See Text) 
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Tele SANE AS 
dinnede 


I9ti 1912 I9I3* 1914 i915 1916 1917 1918*! 1919 1920 ' 192i* 1922 . 


‘Persons’ Married per thousand Population - 


a Years in which Easter fell in the March Quarter 


To facilitate comparison of the incidence of marriage before, during and! 
after the two world wars Diagram A has been prepared in which the marriage 
rates of successive calendar quarters are shown by thin lines superimposed by’ 
more continuous thick lines on which each point represents the average of the: 
four quarters of which it is the centre, thereby suppressing the effect of the: 
cyclical variations produced by the high seasonal incidence associated with: 
marriages. The diagram shows that the course of the marriage rates in both, 
periods had the same general characteristics of a peak in the early part of the: 
war followed by a sharp fall below the peace-time level and a subsequent rise: 
at the end of hostilities which was again followed by a decline to about the: 
pre-war level. The high rates at the beginning of the wars reflect the tendency’ 
to advance the date of marriage and the subsequent lower rates reflect the loss: 
of these earlier marriages, which would normally have taken place later, as well! 
as some which had to be postponed until after the war. Many of these postponed | 
marriages took place in the last years of hostilities and the immediate post-war: 
periods and so caused the secondary peaks shown in 1919 and 1920 and in 1945-. 
1947. In order to remove from the comparison of the two periods the: 
fluctuations mentioned above, the figures for the years covering the two peaks: 
and the intervening trough have been aggregated and are shown in Table x. 


From a comparison of the ratios in columns (4) and (7) of Table X it appears: 
that, relative to the pre-war position, the increase in marriage incidence was: 
ereater during the period around the First World War than in the Second! 
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Table X.—Comparison of Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population in 
periods covering the First and Second World Wars, England and Wales. 

















First World War Second World War Ratio of 
— — ——____________— || Second 
Marriage Rates* Marriage’ Rates* World 
Description of So —__—_—_—_,;—_—_——_|| War 
Period Per Ratio to Per Ratio to |} rate to 
Period 1,000 | pre-war || Period 1,000 | pre-war || that of 
popu- rate popu- rate First 
lation |takenas lation |takenasj;| World 
100 100 War 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (9) (6) (7) (8) 
Pre-war = 5 1913 15-7 100 1938 17-6 100 112 
War and Immediate 
Post-war .. 1914-22 16-9 108 1939-49 18-1 103 107 
Later Post-war 1923 15:2 97 1950 16:3 93 107 





World War. The average marriage rate in the period 1914-1922 was 8 per 
cent. above that of 1913 but in 1939-1949 it was only 3 per cent. above that of 
1938, and, while the later post-war decline in 1923 was 3 per cent. compared 
with 1913, it was 7 per cent. in 1950 compared with 1938. This impression, 
however, is modified by reference to Column (8) of the table which shows that 
matriage-rates were higher in the period covering the Second World War than 
in that covering the First War. Compared with 1913 the rate in 1938 was 
higher by 12 per cent. Marriage rates had in fact been higher with an average 
of 16-5 in the years 1931-1937 than in the corresponding period before the 
First World War, 1906-12, with an average of 15-3 The greater intensity of 
marriage during the past twenty years has tended to reduce the proportion of 
the non-married element of the population. Since only the non-married are 
“at risk ’’ of marrying, a somewhat better measure of the marriage incidence 
is provided by relating the number of marriages to the population available for 
marriage instead of to the whole population. Marriage rates based on the 
non-married males and females aged 15f and over are given in serial form in 
Table C of Part II and Table XI derived from Table C has been prepared to 
provide a comparison between the periods of the two World Wars of rates 
calculated on the non-married population. 


Columns (4) and (7) of Table XI show that marriage rates for both males 
and females were by 1950 8 per cent. above those of 1938, showing a superiority 
over the corresponding comparison for the period covering the First World 
War, since in 1923 the male rate was only 3 per cent. above that of 1913 whilst 
the female rate had actually fallen by 6 per cent. This superiority was notwith- 
standing that male and female rates started in 1938 already 17 per cent. and 
9 per cent. respectively above those of 1913. In fact Column (8) of Table XI, 
which compares the rates for years in the period covering the Second World 
War with those for the corresponding years of the First, shows that the excess 
. of 17 per cent. in the male rate in 1938 rose to 23 per cent. by 1950 and the 
similar rise for the female rate was from an excess of 9 per cent. to one of 26 


* Based on annual average number of persons married. 

t It should be noted that though, by the Age of Marriage Act, 1929, any marriage 
between persons either of whom is under 16 is void, marriages of persons under 16 were 
never other than insignificant, and the continued use of 15 as the commencing’ age has 
been retained, as a matter of statistical convenience and continuity without prejudicing 
the interpretation of the record. 
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Table XI.—Comparison of Marriage Rates per 1,000 non-married 
population by sex, in periods covering the First and Second 
World Wars, England and Wales. 








First World War Second World War Ratio 
rr of 

Marriage Rates* | Marriage Rates* || Second 

—_—$—$$—$— $$  —____—|| World 

Description of Fer, Ratio rer Ratio War 
Period Period 1,000 to Period 1,000 to rate to 
non- | pre-war non- | pre-war || that of 
married rate married rate First 
popu- |taken as popu- |takenasj|| World 
lation 100 lation 100 War 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
MALES 
Pre-war es a. eetols 5272 100 1938 61-2 100 117 
War and Immediate 
Post-war .. .. | 1914-22 58:6 OB? 1939-49 68-8 112 ja 
Later Post-war sty 1923 53°9 103 1950 66-1 108 123 
FEMALES 
Pre-war a ce 1913 43-7 100 1938 47°8 100 109 
War and Immediate 

Post-war .. .. | 1914-22 46:2 106 1939-49 53-0 111 115 
Later Post-war fos 1923 Al-] 94 1950 e170 108 126 


per cent. (These compare with the apparent relative decline in marriage 
intensity from an excess of 12 per cent. to one of only 7 per cent. shown in 
Column (8) of Table X where rates were based on the total population and not 
on the non-married only). Marriage rates for both men and women are thus 
seen to have been very high during the twelve years 1939-1950; their main- 
tenance over so long a period constitutes a record in the history of marriage 
rates in this country during the past hundred years. 


Marriage Analyses by Sex, Age, etc. 


The marriage rates considered in the preceding paragraphs have taken no 
account of the age-groups at which the marriages take place nor of the marital 
condition of the persons married. The crude marriage rates based on a total 
population serve many administrative and social needs and have attained a 
degree of prominence from the fact that they are readily ascertained and are 
sometimes the only rates available. Kates based on the number of non-married 
males and females over 15 years of age have more direct bearing on marriage 
habits bu , in order properly to measure the changing intensity of marriage, 
they require further analyses distinguishing the various sex, age and marital 
condition sections of the population involved. Estimates of the population by 
sex, age and marital condition have been made annually and the marriages by 
single years of age for each sex and condition are given in Table G of successive 
Parts I]. Prior to 1947 marriages of divorced persons were included with 
bachelors and spinsters in Table G and were separately tabulated in Table H. 
In Table XII the marriages of the divorced are included with those of the widowed 
and have been excluded from those of bachelors and spinsters and the resulting 
numbers of marriages have been related to the appropriate estimates of the 
population. The population estimates from which these rates have been 
calculated differ from those previously published by the inclusion of some 





* Based on annual average number of persons married. 
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Table XII.—Annual Marriage Rates per 1,000 Bachelors, Widowers 
and Divorced Men, Spinsters, and Widows and Divorced 
Women respectively, at each of several age periods, 1931, 
1938 and 1939 to 1950, England and Wales. 





























Marriage Ratio of 
Annual marriage rate per 1,000 in rate which actual 
each age group Marriage Ratio to |}would have] marriage 
rate per corres- resulted | rate (col. 8) 
Yeaft {|—— ty ges - 1,000 ponding had the to rate in 
55 population rate for 1938 age previous 
15— 20— 20= 35— 45-— and over 15 in | 1938 taken || ratio been in| column (10) 
Over each class as 1,000 operation 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
BACHELORS 
1931 3-2 726 | WAIs3 49-8 16°3 Sy5) 56-9 864 65:0 862 
38 eee 87:0 | 160-6 57:0 18°5 4:8 64:8 1,009 64:8 1,000 
39 4°5 Joey |) ARS Zee 63-3 19-6 Sell 77:8 1,201 63°9 1,218 
40 5:8 128-9) 2016 68°7 22:7 53 86:8 1,340 63:2 1,373 
4] 7-2 SION |e LOG-3 67:3 22:6 D320 73-3 1,131 62:6 it ea 
42 8-2 19-9 u 477, 65:7 21°8 5:3 71-2 1,099 62:3 1,143 
43 TS 97°0°| 109-6 97-2 NOD 4:6 56°6 873 62-3 909 
44 7-2 S726) 10678 53°9 20-2 4-0 56°9 878 63°6 895 
45 7-9 124:9 | 155:8 68°6 22°8 o-2 76:5 1,181 64:5 1,186 
46 5:9 VOUT |) 17226 64:2 21:1 5° Ted, 1,099 63:2 U5 127 
47 S27 108-0 | 178-5 62:8 20°9 5°3 73-4 1,133 62:7 Al 
48 Ss) 113-5 | 168-5 58:9 20°6 5:4 72°5 1,119 62:8 1,154 
49 5:8 114-7 | 155-6 53°6 19-5 4:9 69-7 1,076 62:8 1,110 
50 5:6 113-8 | 148-2 51°6 19°5 4-9 67:6 1,043 62:7 1,078 
WIDOWERS AND DIVORCED MEN 
1931 = ISU 185-9 F i 133-5 (se) i] ils2(0) 30°9 942 40:6 884 
38 —— TOS.Goly Z192Sa e526 o/s 15-9 38:1 1,000 38:1 1,000 
39 == 156°0 | 229-4 | 165-9 84:1 16:2 40:1 1,052 38:2 1,050 
40 oss 145°0 | 232°3 | 173-3 S77 GS 40-9 1,073 37°5 1,091 
41 = TEso e228) | 16827 90225 |\G:S 39-6 1,039 37°3 1,062 
42 a= S620 118623220) |) 117.270 95°On i etG-6 40-2 1,055 36°6 1,098 
43 — 85:5 | 205-8 | 161-8 92-7 6:6 38-7 1,016 36-7 1,054 
a4 — 150°S 9235-20) 166-0 93-4 | 17-0 40:5 1,063 36°8 1,101 
45 == et 208) / 130028. | 201-4 | L062 4? 1851 46-8 1,228 36°9 1,268 
46 —- 166:0 | 428-6 | 246-6 | 119-9 | 19-2 55°6 1,459 36°9 1,507 
47 — 462°0 | 676-8 | 308°5 | 129-1 | 186 70-6 1,853 38-4 1,839 
48 -— ao 547°7 | 272°8 | 130°6 | 19°3 69-2 1,816 40-1 1,726 
49 — 533:0 | 455°6 | 252-0 | 124-3 | 18-3 62-4 1,638 39:9 1,564 
50 —- 431-0 | 415°7 | 242:5 | 11861 18:1 58:2 1,528 39-2 1,485 
SPINSTERS 
1931 17:0 | 106-4} 96:6 23 7:8 22 51-6 840 67-2 768 
38 DSP VATE SATS 22-0 8:6 2-0 61:4 1,000 61:4 1,000 
39 S220F | 2 197-6 =| 142-5 28°8 OF Sms ee O 75:7 1,233 58°6 1,292 
40 SSPE 222-7) | 15022 31-0 oF 2-0 83-4 1,358 58-4 1,428 
41 BOS) 1887) L176 28:6 S)65) 19 70:1 1,142 57°5 1,219 
42 38:8) | 187-45" MOS 27-6 96} 20 67°5 1,099 oul 1,182 
43 34:2 | 141-2 80:3 23°3 9-2) 1:8 53°5 871 57:0 939 
44 33-1 143-1 83-8 22°9 9-2 1:8 54:6 889 57°3 953 
45 40-0 | 200-6 | 119-0 28-1 10-6 1 72:6 15182 56-4 1,287 
46 33°9 | 189:0 | 125-0 33-0 11-8 2-3 69°5 tts 2 55:9 1,243 
47 36°7 | 205°5 | 130-2 32-7 11-2 IND IPS 1,181 54:7 1,325 
48 Beeb | Pacis) emilee (005 32°5 11-3 222, 73-4 1,195 53-8 1,364 
49 AQ?5))) 9212-0 |2 124-27 30:5 10-7 2a) 71-4 1,163 52:9 1,350 
50 39°31 2038:9 123-7 29-2, 10-3 De5| 69-4 1,130 2-1 1,332 
WIDOWS AND DIVORCED WOMEN 
1931 — 121 Sa OZEO 36°5 14-1 2-2, 9-8 961 1E9 824 
38 | —- LOTS | a aey 50:1 14-7 2°5 10-2 1,000 10-2 1,000 
39 —_ 191°8 | 144-3 56-1 16-0 2°4 10-8 1,059 10-0 1,080 
40 _ 190:0) |= 158-8 62-1 17-4 2-6 11-3 1,108 9-6 1 iles7/ 
4l =~ 161-0 | 155:0 61:0 18-6 7) 11-4 1,118 9°7 LS) 
42 — 261-8 | 162-5 60:5 18°5 2-6 11-4 1,118 9-5 1,200 
43 — L7S:05 | Se? 60-5 18-9 2°5 11-3 1,108 9-8 1,153 
44 — 206°7 | 147-0 60-4 19-0 225 11-9 1,167 10-4 1,144 
45 — 241-4 | 187-0 71-0 29 2°6 1o71 1,480 stir 1,360 
46 “= 326°4 | 225-9 76-0 23°9 3-0 19-2 1,882 12:3 1,561 
AT — 475°3 | 324-5 91-0 2525 2°8 23-6 2,314 12:0° 1,967 
48 — 491-3 | 295-3 93-0 27°6 3-0 22:7 De 28 11-8 . 1,924 
49 _ 343°3 | 243-4 85-2 27:0 2-9 19-5 1,912 11-6 1,681 
50 — 336°8 | 229-3 83-6 27°2 B88) 18-1 1,775 ile5t 1,631 


to 
© 


provisional adjustments, as described on page 12. They are shown in Table IV 
on page 13. 

To a greater or lesser extent the fluctuations noted in the crude rate shown 
in Diagram A are reflected in the age and condition rates shown in Table XII, 
namely the initial rise to a peak in 1940, followed by a fall and a rise to a second 
peak at the end of the war and the immediate post-war years, with a tendency 
to fall slightly thereafter. Marriages postponed and later made good, however, 
may appear in an older age group than would have been the case had there 
been no such postponement and too detailed an examination of individual ages 
may lead to wrong conclusions. To avoid this difficulty, the all ages comparisons 
of columns (9) and (11) of Table XII will first be considered and, in order to 
minimise the abnormal fluctuations of the annual rates, the average for the 
period 1939-1949 will be taken as a whole as follows :— 


Widows and 
Divorced Women 


Widowers and Spinsters 


Divorced Men 





Period Bachelors 








Crude Comparison of column (9)—Annual Averages 


1G ees. 8 864 942 840 961 
[teieta Ser aes *- 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1939-49 aR 1,103 209) 1,131 1,499 
Hei oe 1,043 1,528 1,130 1,775 


Age Standardised Comparison of column (11)—Annual Averages 


LUST es, ae 862 884 768 824 
193380 tie 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1939-49 ee 1,132 1,305 1,235 1,402 
19500 28. sie 1,078 1,485 1,332 1,631 


The crude comparisons in the upper section of the above statement show 
that for bachelors the 1939-1949 average rate was 10-3 per cent. and for 
spinsters it was 13-1 per cent. above the 1938 rate, while in 1950 the bachelor 
rate declined to 4:3 per cent. above 1938 and that of spinsters was practically 
constant at 13-0. In the widowed and divorced section the excesses over 1938 
were much greater for both men and women, the former being 29-9 and 52:8 
per cent. above 1938 in 1939-1949 and 1950 respectively and the latter 49-9 
and 77:5 per cent. above 1938 in the same periods. These crude comparisons, 
however, take no account of the changes in the age structure of the non-married 
population which have been taking place during the period under review and a 
comparison freed from this defect is provided in the lower section of the state- 
ment by the method of standardisation described in the headings to columns 
(10) and (11) of Table XII. 

The high marriage rates of the recent years have depleted the numbers of 
young bachelors and spinsters in the population and the application of the 
1938 age rates to this relatively smaller population will reduce the expected 
marriage rates at all ages of column (10) with the consequent increase in the 
ratio of the crude to the expected rates. The effect of standardisation is to 
increase the crude excess over 1938 from 10-3 to 13-2 per cent. in 1939-1949 
and from 4-3 to 7-8 per cent. in 1950 in the case of bachelors. For spinsters the 
effect is much more substantial, crude excesses over 1938 of 13-1 and 13-0 per 
cent. in 1939-1949 and 1950 respectively being increased to 23-5 and 33-2 per cent. 
respectively. Some of this difference between the bachelor and spinster 
increases after standardisation is attributable to a change in sex ratios which 
has been taking place during the past thirty years, from an excess of females 
over males in the younger age groups of the non-married population to a 
deficiency. Attention was drawn to this important fact in the Civil Text 
Volume for 1940-1945, pages 38-40, and it is further discussed in the present 
volume on pages 40-42. 
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The comparable remarriage rates of the widowed and divorced have, in 
recent years, been influenced substantially by the quadrupling of the annual 
incidence of divorce. Although the number of persons widowed each year 
exceeds those divorced by a handsome margin, the age structures of these two 
groups are so different that the divorced are tending to become numerically 
superior at the younger ages and thus, at these ages, to have a greater influence 
on the remarriage rates of the widowed and divorced, considered as a combined 
group. Further, since remarriage rates of the divorced are much higher than 
those of the widowed, this change of weighting leads to an artificial inflation of 
remarriage rates during the period under review, that is to say current remarriage 
rates are not strictly comparable with the past but are setting up a new datum 
against which future experience may properly be measured. In any event 
remarriage can at least only replace a marriage which has been broken by death 
or divorce and more remarriages have been necessary since the war to perform 
such replacement, or in practice partial replacement, in the face of the much 
higher divorce rates which have been holding. It is against this background 
that remarriage rates must be examined in the period under review. 

It may be seen from the summary statement on page 30 that, for widowers 
and divorced men, the crude remarriage rate for 1939-1949 was, on average, 
29-9 per cent. above that of 1938 and by 1950 this excess had risen to 52:8 per 
cent. The similar standardised excesses were 30-5 per cent. and 48-5 per cent. 
respectively. For widows and divorced women the crude remarriage rates for 
1939-1949 and 1950 were 49-9 per cent. and 77:5 per cent. above that for 1938, 
showing substantially greater excesses than the male rates. Owing to the release 
into the unmarried population of relatively young divorced women, standardisa- 
tion somewhat reduces these excesses, namely to 40-2 per cent. and 63-1 per cent. 
respectively, but these still show a substantial superiority over their male 
counterparts. 

The marriage rates at the various age groups for each marital condition 
shown in Table XIII are expressed in the form of percentages of the corresponding 


Table XIII.—Ratio of Marriage Rates for Bachelors, Widowers and 
Divorced Men, Spinsters and Widows and Divorced Women, 
to those of 1938 taken as 100, by age, 1931, 1939-1945 and 
1946 to 1950, England and Wales. 


















































15- | 20- | 25- | 35- | 45- | 55 and All Period 15— | 20-+ | 25— | 35- | 45—- | 55 and All 
over Ages* | over Ages* 
BACHELORS WIDOWERS AND DIVORCED MEN 
100 83 88 87 88 115 86 |- 1931 — — 85 87 85 94 88 
100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 1938 — — 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
916 | 131 OA lel sels 104 113 1939-45 — — 1074 | TS 1S 106 110 
AS a7 | LOD) 102) e110 108 113 1946-50 — — | 230 | 173 | 157 118 163 
184 | 117 | 107} 113 | 114 115 113 1946 — — 195 | 162) | 152 121 151 
LZSe 24a ET LO; alls 110 LZ, 1947 —_ — 308 | 202 | 163 117 184 
MIZE SO LOS) LOS n il 112 TLS 1948 — —- 249 | 179 | 165 12 173 
181 | 132 97 94 | 105 102 110 1949 — -— 207 | 6S) | 157) 115 156 
175 | 131 92 91 | 105 102 108 1950 — | = 189 | 159 | 150 114 149 
SPINSTERS WIDOWS AND DIVORCED WOMEN 

75 72 82 97 91 110 77 1931 — 62 82 73 96 88 82 
100 | 100 j 100 } 100 | 100 100 100 1938 = 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
160 | 124 96 | 124 | 112 95 119 1939-45 — 103 120°) 128 | 127 104 118 
168 | 189 | 107 | 144 | 128 109 132 1946-50 —- 200 PADI | Wk A A 117 175 
150 | 128 | 106 | 150 | 137 115 124 1946 — 166 L72) |) ho2 |) 163 120 156 
162 | 139 | 110 | 149 | 130 110 133 1947 = 241 247 | 182 | 173 112 197 
174 | 144 |] 110] 148 | 131 110 136 1948 — 249 225 | 186 | 188 120 192 
179 | 143 | 106 | 139 | 124 105 135 1949 — 174 186 | 170 | 184 116 168 


174 | 141 | 105 | 133 | 120 105 133 1950 
| 


171 175 | 167 | 185 116 163 





* Age Standardised. 
+ Based on small numbers (see Text). 
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1938 rates for 1931, for the averages of 1939-1945, and 1946-1950, and for each 
individual year from 1946 to 1950. 

The greatest increases for bachelors and spinsters relative to 1938 are in the 
age-group 15-19. The rates in this group are small for bachelors being on 
average 6-4 per 1,000 during 1939-1950 compared with 3-2 in 1938 but for 
spinsters they are several times as high, averaging 36-9 per 1,000 in 1939-1950 
against 22-6 in 1938. The marriage rate for bachelors under 20 years of age has 
thus doubled itself and that for spinsters of the same age has increased by 63 per 
cent. over the 1938 level. Some of this increase may be due to advancing the 
date of marriage owing to war conditions but the fact that high rates have 
persisted during 1946-1950 suggests a greater tendency for minors of both 
sexes to marry than was the case fifteen to twenty years ago. The marriages of 
minors are considered in detail on pages 33-34. 


Table XIV.—Bachelor and Spinster Marriage Rates for each age-group, 
related to the age-standardised ali ages rate for the same 
period, taken as 100, 1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 


| 
Age at Marriage 
Period a 























15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55 and All 
over Ages 
Slows rave 
1938 5 134 248 88 29 i 100 
1939-45 y) 156 242 87 29 7 100 
1946-50 8 151 225 dad 28 7 100 
SSeS 
1938 37 241 192 36 14 | 3 100 
1939-45 49 250 156 37 13 3 100 
1946-50 47 254 156 re 39 14 | 3 100 





Some light is thrown on the change which has occurred in the age at marriage 
by a comparison between the periods 1938, 1939-1945 and 1946-1950 of bachelor 
and spinster marriage rates for each age group, related to the age-standardised 
all-ages rate for the period, taken as 100. From such a comparison in Table 
ATV, it may be seen that in 1939-1945 compared with 1938, for both bachelors 
and spinsters, there was a shift from marrying at age 25-34 to the two younger 
groups. But comparing the period 1946-1950 with 1939-1945 some recession is 
seen from age groups under 25 to the group 25-34 for bachelors, and from 15-19 
to 20-24 for spinsters—age groups over 35 may be disregarded since the numbers 
involved at these higher ages are too few to be significant. This recession is 
not entirely unexpected since the period 1939-1945 presumably contained a 
proportion of advanced marriages, celebrated therefore at a younger age than 
intended, whilst conversely 1946-1950 contained some postponed marriages 
celebrated at older ages. But it is significant that the greater recession has 
been suffered by the male section, another demonstration of the effect of the 
changing sex ratio to which attention has already been drawn. 

It may be seen from Table XIII that, taking all ages together and standardising 
the rates for changes in the age constitution of the population, the bachelor’s 
rate was, on average in 1939-1945 and also in 1946-1950, 13 per cent. above that 
of 1938, whilst the spinster’s rate was 19 per cent. and 32 per cent. respectively 
above that of 1938 in the same two periods. 

Attention has already been drawn to the greater influence on remarriage 
rates which the divorced have had since the war, leading to a substantial rise, 








* Age HeNdaicised : 
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particularly at the younger ages. It will be seen from Table XIII that the 
increase since 1938 reached its peak at each age-group except the oldest, where 
the rates will still be predominantly those of the widowed, in 1947 or 1948 
following the large number of divorces granted in 1947. 

For widowed and divorced men aged 25-34 the rate of remarriage in 1947 
was three times as high as in 1938 and for the period 1946-1950 was more than 
twice the 1938 level. For widowed and divorced women of the same age the 
rate in 1947 was 23 times that of 1938 and in 1946-1950 it was twice as high as in 
1938. At the next two age-groups, 35-44 and 45-54, the increases over 1938 
for both men and women, though not so great as at the younger ages, were 
still very substantial. At 55 years and over the increases over 1938 are very 
much smaller than at the younger ages but were greater in the post-war period 
than in 1939-1945. The remarriage of divorced persons would not greatly 
influence this age-group and it is probable that the increase is largely that of the 
widowed. The remarriage of divorced persons is discussed in detail on pages 
GF -12. 

The rates for widowed and divorced males at 20-24 years of age have been 
omitted from Table XIII as the numbers on which they are based are too small 
to yield reliable comparisons. For females the ratios to 1938 have been included 
in the table, to give a general indication of the changes in the incidence of 
remarriage of young widowed or divorced women, but with some reserve as 
the populations on which they are based, whilst larger than the corresponding 
male populations, are nevertheless small, and are therefore subject to a rela- 
tively wide margin of error. With this reservation in mind it is seen that they 
are of the same character as those of the next higher age-group with their peak 
in 1947 and 1948 and an average excess in 1946-1950 of 100 per cent. over the 
1938 rate. 


Marriages of Minors 


Of the total marriages registered during the five years 1946-1950 those of 
102,000 males and 438,239 females related to minors, equal to an annual average 
of 20,400 males and 87,648 females ; the corresponding annual averages for the 
six years 1940-1945 was 30,075 males and 96,390 females. The usual excess of 
females marrying under 21 is repeated in 1946-1950 when females outnumbered 
males by 4:3 to 1 compared with 4-9 and 4-4 to 1 in 1938 and 1939 respectively. 
During the war the increase in the marriage of male minors reduced the ratio 
of females to males to 3-2 to 1. The bridegroom was a minor in 5-3 per cent. of 
all marriages in 1946-1950, a considerable decline from the high proportion of 
8-1 per cent. reached during 1940-1945 but still well above the 1938 figure of 
3-4 per cent. The corresponding proportions for brides were 22-9 per cent. 12 
1946-1950 compared with 26-0 and 16-0 per cent. in 1940-1945 and 1938 respect- 
ively. The remarkable rise in the proportions during 1940-1945 has not 
been maintained, more especially in the case of males. It is not surprising that 
there has been some recession from the high proportions reached during the 
war but it is worthy of note that in 1949 and 1950 both sexes showed increased 
proportions compared with 1947 and 1948. The high proportion of marriages 
of minors recorded during the war may be associated with the abnormal! 
conditions of the time and their subsequent decrease with the passing of those 
conditions, but the general increase since 1938 is probably associated with the 
changing sex ratios in the marriageable population referred to on pages 40-42 
and the depletion of marriageable partners in the age groups over 21. Both 
the proportions and rates for each sex are shown for selected periods and calendar 
years in Table XV. 

Columns (6) and (7) of Table XV show that compared with 1938 the rates for 
males and females in 1946-1950 increased by 97 and 84 per cent. respectively. 
These are much greater increases than those associated with adult ages during 
the same period. 
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Table XV.—Marriages of Minors. Proportions to all Marriages, 
Marriage Rates, and the Ratio of these Rates to that for 
1938. 1921, 1931, 1938, 1939, 1940-1945 and 1946 to 1950, 
England and Waies. 


Marriages of Minors Marriage rates per 1,000 Ratios of marriage 
per 1,000 marriages non-married population | rates in Cols. (4) and (5) 
Year at all ages aged 15-20 to corresponding rate 


in 1938 ae as 100 

















Males Females Males Females Males Females 

(1) (2) (3) Ue ahkiltnas aie (7) 

192 48-2 149-2 7:7 23-4 128 77 
1931 43-5 158-5 6:7 24-8 1 si 
1938 33-6 163-8 6:0 30-5 ITETOO 100 
1939 44-5 197-0 9:3 43°8 155 144 
1940-1945 81-1 259-8 16:1 55-1 268 181 
1946 55-1 213-3 11-9 50-2 198 165 
1947 50-3 215:3 11-6 54-4 193 178 
1948 50-4 227-6 11-6 58-0 193 190 
1949 53°8 241-7 11-9 59-2 198 194 
1950 56:9 247°2 122 58:5 203 192 
1946-1950 53-2 228:°6 11:8 56:1 197 184 


Table J of Part II shows the ages at marriage of husbands and wives in 
combination. From this table it appears that, of 20,391 males under 21 who 
married in 1950, about 74 per cent. married girls under 21, 23 per cent. married 
women aged 21—24 and only 3 per cent. married women 25 years of age or older. 
Female minors, on the other hand, for the most part married men of adult age. 
The percentage marrying husbands also under 21 was only 17, while 57 per cent. 
married men in the 21-24 age-group, 22 per cent. married men aged 25-29 and 
in only 4 per cent. of the marriages of female minors was the husband 30 years 
of age or older. Very similar proportions were also recorded in 1938. 


Marriage Incidence at Reproductive Ages 


With the widespread interest now shown in population development and — 
trend, a special interest will attach to the behaviour and effect of the marriage 
rate in relation to its influence on fertility. The Population (Statistics) Act of 
1938 made provision whereby the births of all children after 30th June, 1938, 
could be related to the ages and dates of marriage of their mothers. In the 
Text of the first Review dealing with the new records, that for the years 1938 
and 1939, the occasion was taken briefly to review the nature of the marriage 
influence and the changes that had taken place prior to 1939, both in the female 
marriage rates and in the proportion of married females in the community, at 
the several parts of their reproductive age field. In that Text, the basic data, 
comprising the numbers of married and non-married women between the ages 
of 15 and 49, the proportions married, the numbers of women marrying and 
their relation to the non-married class, were assembled in the form of individual 
years’ records back to 1911, together with earlier records at decennial census 
periods back to 1851, the first census year at which the marital conditions of the 
population were distinguished. In Part II of the Text for 1940-1945 these 
records for females were continued up to the end of 1945 and at the same time 
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similar records were added for males, in decennial form between 1851 and 1931 
and thereafter in individual years until 1945. In the present Text, records for 
the years 1946 to 1950 are added for both sexes at Appendix II on page 181. 

A warning was advanced in the previous commentary that the populations 
at risk, from which the proportions and rates necessary to a study of the course 
of marriage intensity had been calculated, had been based on estimates having 
no factual count of the population in recent years to check and rectify them, 
and therefore that the possibility of error in them could scarcely be disregarded. 
The full results of the 1951 Census are not yet available, so that a complete 
check of the estimates has still to be made. A preliminary investigation has 
been made by comparing estimates advanced year by year to 1951 with the 
tabulations of the 1 per cent. Sample taken from the Census, and notwithstanding 
the element of doubt attached to the Sample figures due to sampling errors, it 
has been found possible to make provisional adjustments to the estimates for 
1946 to 1950 based on this comparison, as described on page 12. Populations 
containing these adjustments, shown in Table IV on page 13 have been 
employed in the calculation of rates in the present text and it is hoped that by 
this means gross errors, such as would destroy the balance of the main 
perspective, have been avoided. 


Marriage Rates.—It has been customary in the past to base the main dis- 
cussion of the marriage trend at the reproductive ages on all marriages, whether 


first or re-marriages, and an extension of these rates to current years is given 
in Table XVI. 


Table XVI.—Women marrying per 1,000 Non-Married Women at each 
Age, 1911, 1932, 1938, 1939-1945, 1946 to 1950, England and Wales. 












































Age Aggregates 
Year — Sc | — —,—-———— 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40—44 | 45-49 || 20-39 | 15-49 
ER eA ee Sa Ses 2 Ma ase ih | 

191i Tt-2 yo". | -109:8 62-6 35°59 22:0 14:8 86-9 54-0 
1932 17-6) 105-3. 01 7:0 58:6 30-4 17-4 11-9 91-4 97-7 
1938 22-6 | 148-1} 154-4 69-9 37°9 21°5 13'S 1) 119-0 gD es 
1939-1945 36:2} 183°25)'- 950°7 73-0 39-4 25°9 17-0. A327 81-8 
1946 33-9 | 190-7 | 160-4 9731 02°9 30-7 20:5 145-3 87-7 
1947 30:81. 20777. | 179-7.) 107-2 59-6 32:3 20-6 159-3 94°5 
1948 399) ZEISS PI VSS: | 102-7 60-6 33°] 21-4 |} 161-9 95-8 
1949 40-5 | 213-0 | 157-6 | 100-0 57:0 31-5 21:0 |} 157-0 92-8 
1950 39*3+| | 209-7 1166-8 89-5 54:9 30°8 201 154-7 90-5 
1946-1950 38:0 | 207:1 16727 99-3 57-0 31:7 20-7 155-6 92:3 


a 


The aspect of marriage at the reproductive ages which is of particular interest 
is the establishment of additional marriages, that is to say first marriages, 
since remarriages do no more than cancel the effect of earlier disruptive forces, 
whether mortality or divorce. The justification of past practice in which 
remarriages were included, is that not only the changes from year to year, but 
even the absolute levels of marriage rates for the whole non-married female 
population were, at the reproductive ages, only negligibly different from those 
for spinsters alone, so that no disadvantage of any moment arose on this 
account. Furthermore there were considerable advantages on other counts, 
notably the less stringent requirements imposed on the data and thus the 
ability to obtain comparable rates for more foreign countries, and for past 
periods in this country. 
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For the present at least the position has changed ; temporarily on account 
of the remarriages of war widows and women divorced under the abnormal 
conditions now obtaining ; but possibly to some extent permanently if divorces 
eventually stabilize at a sufficiently high level, as well they may. (A discussion 
of the divorce aspects is given on pages 56-57.) 


Table XVII.—Remarriages of Widows and Divorced Women by Age as 
Percentages of All Marriages at the same age, 1938, 
1946-1950, England and Wales. 



























































! Age- e-groups Ageregates 

Year + 

15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 30- 34 | 35-39 | 40-44 45— si 20-39 }| 15-49 
Re-marriages of Widows 
1938 0-0 0-2 1:2 5:9 17-6 32°6 45: 5 2°0 3-1 
1946 0-1 les 7-5 15-0 18-8 VAs) 40-4 5-6 6:2 
1947 0-0 0-8 6-2 13-4 18-3 29:1 38:8 4-8 3-4 
1948 0-0 0-5 4-8 ie7 18-0 29:1 38-6 3-9 4.7 
1949 0-6 0-3 3°95 (ey: 18:7 24-9 37°8 3-2 4-2 
1950 0-0 0-2 2:8 10-4 18-4 25:7 37-0 2:9 3°9 
1946-1950 0-0 Oe7, 5:0 12-6 | 18-4 Zor 7 38-5 4-] 4-9 
Re-marriages of Divorced Women 

1938 0-0 0-1 0-8 3:5 6-2 6-7 7:0 0-9 1-0 
1946 0-0 0-4 3°7 10-6 15-0 15-4 13-0 3-2 3-4 
1947 0-0 1-0 9°5 ils Ste) 23°9 21-8 16-7 6-8 6-5 
1948 0-0 132 10-3 21-6 25°7 23°6 19-0 Fi 6-9 
1949 0-0 0-9 9-4 21-4 25:1 24-7 Log 6-4 6-3 
1950 0-0 0-8 8-9 21°3 26:2 25-4 20:3 6-2 6-1 
1946-1950 0-0 0:9 | 8-4 19-0 23°2 22°2 17-8 | o:9 5:8 





The proportion of all marriages attributable to re-marriage are given in 
Table XVII for 1938 and 1946 to 1950 distinguishing re-marriages of widows 
from those of divorced women. The extent of re-marriage of widows in any 
period will depend in the first place on the number of widows in the population, 
and this, in its turn, depends upon the mortality amongst married men. It is 
therefore clear that the substantial rise from 1938 to 1946 in the proportion of 
widows amongst young brides, shown in Table XVII, was caused by the male 
war casualties in the immediately preceding period. The fallin these proportions 
subsequently recorded is an indication that the number of young war widows 
is being depleted by re-marriage, and the continued decay of these proportions 
may be expected. The normal improvement in male mortality, by reducing 
the incidence of widowhood at the reproductive ages, will no doubt extend this 
fall; at ages of 40 and over the incidence of war widowhoods has apparently 
been insufficient to prevent the proportion of widow brides falling below the 
1938 level even in 1946, and in the period 1947 to 1950 a still further decline may 
be seen. It seems likely therefore, that as far as widow brides are concerned, 
such abnormality has passed and that, at the reproductive ages, a continuing 
decline will take proportions below those of 1938. 


Divorced women who re-married during the period 1946-1950 formed a much 
higher proportion of all marriages than “they did in 1938 at every age-group 
from 20 to 49. This increase in the proportion of the divorced was substantial 
at each age in 1946 and continued to increase each year at ages between 20 and 
34 until 1948 after which there was some slight falling away but not to any great 
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extent. At the older ages, 35-49, the proportion continued to increase up to 
1950. This was to be expected since an abnormally large number of divorces 
were granted in the period. The proportion of divorced women re-marrying 
has exceeded that of widows at all ages from 20 to 39 each year from 1947 to 
1950 and the excess of widows has been considerably reduced at ages over 39. 
(Re-marriage of divorced persons is discussed in detail on pages 67-72). 


The mere fact that the incidence of re-marriage was higher in 1946 to 1950 
than previously does not by itself establish the need to break with custom in 
these years in the study of marriage at the reproductive ages. In Table XVIII 
are set out the marriage rates in 1946 to 1950, relative to 1938, for all brides 
and for spinster brides, and the distortion which would be introduced by 
treating these as synonymous is shown in the bottom section of the table. This 
distortion is seen, in each year, to be substantial at ages over 30, being mostly 
20 per cent. or more, frequently approaching, and in one case exceeding 30 per 


Table XVIII.—Ratio of Marriage Rates in 1939-1945 and 1946 to 1950 
to those of 1938, taken as 100, for All Brides and for Spinster 
Brides, by age, England and Wales. 


























Age 
Year a fo OE oa Se ee i aa 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 
All Brides 
1946 is 150 129 104 139 140 143 149 
1947 _ 163 140 115 153 157 150 149 
1948 Ex 175 145 114 147 160 154 155 
1949 #3 179 | 144 102 143 150 147 152 
1950 ous 174 142 108 128 145 143 | 146 
Spinster Brides 
1946 “8 150 128 | 98 126 (286 1 » 436 136 
1947 sh 162 139 102 127 128 136 128 
1948 wl 174 144 103 121 129 135 126 
1949 ee 179 143 95 | 122 122 127 124 
1950 a 174 141 101 OSer 2 NZ {21 120 
I-xcess of Ratio for All Brides over that for Spinster Brides 
1946 0 1 6 | 13 12 Z| 13 
1947 1 ] 13 26 29 14 a4 
1948 1 1 11 26 31 19 29 
1949 0 1 7 21 28 20 28 
1950 0 1 Z 20 28 22 26 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 
All Brides 
1939-45... 160 124 98 104 104 120% o) opp A 2d 
1946-50... 168 | 140 109 142 | 150 | 147 | 159 
Spinsters 
1939-45... 160 | 124 Vale ings! Nt 102 | 115 113 
1946-50 .. | 168 139 | 100 | 121 elias iar | oss 
Excess of All Brides over Spinsters 
1939-45... 0 | 0 1 | 3 | 2 Ee | 10 
1946-50... 0 t | 9 21 25 | 16 <4 24 


cent. Such distortion in assessing a marginal characteristic such as the trend in 
marriage intensity is most undesirable. Accordingly at Table XIX are set out 
‘“ First Marriage ’’ rates to parallel the “All Marriage ’’ rates of Table XVI and 
the left hand side of Diagram B shows “‘All Marriage ”’ rates for 1911 to 1950 
whilst the right hand side shows “ First Marriage ’’ rates for 1938 to 1950. 
Owing to lack of data, “‘ First Marriage.’ rates could not be extended by single 
calendar years back to 1911, but an examination of the years common to the 
left and right hand sides of Diagram B will show that no serious misrepre- 
sentation is introduced by grafting these two sections together to obtain a 
continuous picture on the one hand and a comparison between the two world 
wars on the other. 


Table XIX.—First Marriages per 1,000 Spinsters, by Age, 1938 to 1950, 
England and Wales. 


Age Aggregates 


































Year | S| S| S|) Ss —) Mm 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 

1938 22°6 147-9 | 154-0 | 67-2 33:1 16-8 10-6 

1939 32:0 197-69 l83'7 178-4 37°2 18-6 Veo 

1940 38-4 222°8 | 198°8 | 84-7 39-1 20:9 

1941 36:3 183:°9 (el So° lie 70-3 35:1 20-6 

1942 38-9 187-4 | 133-2 | 63-0 33°7 20-2 

1943 34-2 141-2 | 101-7 | 54-0 28-1 17-6 

1944 33:1 143-1 | 109-9 | 53-5 yA fie) 17-1 

1945 40-0 Z00°6 | ooiG0 7) 7 Let 35-4 20-2 


1939-45 36-1 LSS Gl 400g 67-9 33:8 19-3 











1946 33°9 189°0 | 180-7 | 84:5 42-3 22-9 
1947 36:7 BUS LOT, 4b OO) 42°5 22°8 
1948 39-4 AL2eO Oot Eo lsS 42-7 22°6 
1949 40-5 212-0 | 145°6:) 81-8 40-4 21-3 
1950 39-3 203799) HOGI 729 38-7 20-3 
1946-50 205°6 | 153°6 } 81-1 0 






Before considering particularly the period 1946 to 1950, the opportunity may 
be taken to draw attention again to the salient features of the past, which the 
graphical representation of Diagram B demonstrates especially clearly. The 
rates at the younger ages and for the aggregate 20-39 were slightly higher in 
1932 than in 1911, but in 1932—-seven years before the Second World War— 
the rate of increase became faster, and had shown no sign of slackening when 
the Second World War interposed. The rise in marriage rates is thus by no 
me€ans a temporary phenomenon purely associated with war conditions, though 
the tempo certainly was raised by the war. 


Diagram B also shows the fluctuations in the marriage rates in the periods 
around the two World Wars. The rates for each age group in the First World 
War may be seen to follow broadly the same course as that for All Ages, exam- 
ined on pages 26-28. Essentially the pattern consists of two peaks with a 
trough between, the rates ultimately stabilising in 1921 or so at values not very 
different from those holding before the war. The fluctuations in the Second 
World War may be seen to have some points in common with those of the 
earlier war, but there are some marked differences. There is some evidence of 
the two peaks and a trough between as before and, at ages over 30, rates seem to 
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be stabilising at about the pre-war value. For age group 25—29 the second peak 
is more a plateau, the rates rising after the trough but only to about the 1938 
value, and this has been more or less maintained since. It is, however, the 
behaviour of the rate for age group 20-24 which has been most startling, and 
this is discussed below. 


During the nineteenth century the marriage rate for the age group 20-24 
exceeded that for the next older group 25-29. In 1901 this position was 
reversed by the older group recording a superior rate for the first time, and 
Diagram B shows that the younger women regained their earlier superiority 
in 1939 and have retained it since. As the majority of brides’ ages lie in the 
range 20-29, changes in the relative status of the two quinary groups making 
up this range, 20-24 and 25-29, are indications of changes in the average age 
at marriage, a feature which derives some importance from its influence on 
ultimate family achievement. The regaining, in 1939, by the younger age 
group of their earlier superiority was thus more than a curiosity ; though its 
importance is not founded on the information it gives concerning a single year’s 
marriages, but because it is a landmark in a persistent trend. After 1939 the 
younger age group increased its lead over the older, and a wide gap opened up 
between them so rapidly that it must in part be attributed to abnormal con- 
ditions associated with the war. Although at least one of the forces which has 
enabled girls to marry earlier—the changing sex-ratio to which reference has 
already been made—may be assumed to be of a persistent nature, and it is not 
therefore unlikely that the normal peace-time tendency will be for a lowering 
of the bride’s age at marriage, nevertheless some rise must first be expected 
from the abnormally low war-time levels before normal progress may be resumed. 


The fact that the marriage rate of this age group 20-24 has been outstandingly 
high is also demonstrated by a comparison of the two periods covering the 
World Wars and this may be seen from Diagram B; remembering that from 
1939 the rate for age group 20-24 is represented by the top graph, whilst in the 
First World War this rate was represented by the second graph. In addition 
to the general level being much higher in the period of the Second World War 
than in that of the First, it may also be noticed that there has not as yet been 
any evidence of a decline from the post-war peak as there was from 1920 to 
1924 after the First World War. It may be that the rate for this age group will 
decline in the future, but it may be noted that the rate for 1950, five years 
after the end of the War, is already available and that the post-war decline 
had been clearly shown by 1921, only three years after the First World War. 
There is therefore some indication that the current high rates for age group 20- 
24 are not of a purely temporary nature. 


The outstandingly high marriage rates of the age group 20-24 since 1939 
may explain the absence of a post-war peak in the rate for age group 25-29, 
referred to above, since the same generation of women will have been of age 
20-24 in the early years of the war and 25—29 in the immediate post-war period. 


The general picture is, therefore, that current marriage intensity is higher 
than it has been at any time in the last 100 years particularly at the younger 
ages. This implies, not only that a larger proportion of women are marrying, 
but also that on average they are marrying at a younger age. Furthermore 
there is as yet no clear sign of any decline in marriage rates, though the pro- 
portions at each age who have married could be maintained by lower rates 
than those now holding. Even though there may be some decline in marriage 
rates, and this is only to be expected, it seems likely that there will be a tendency 
for an increase in the proportion at each age group who have married. 


_ Factors Infiuencing Marriage.—Some of the factors leading to the rise 
in marriage rates and the prospects of their continuance were discussed in the 
previous Civil Text Volume relating to 1940-1945 on pages 38-40. It was 
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shown that, while the ratio of males to females at ages 15-44 in the total 
population had been rising continuously since 1921, it had risen still more in 
the non-married section of the population at these ages. This increase in the 
proportion of non-married males to non-married females has been accompanied 
by decreases in the proportions of non-married women at the reproductive ages 
in the total female population. The proportion of males to 1000 females aged 
15-44 in the total population which was 876 in 1921 rose to 915 in 1931 and has 
continued to rise since then each year. In 1951, from the Census 1 per cent. 
sample, projected to the mid-year position and adjusted to include Armed 
Forces temporarily abroad, it was provisionally estimated as 989 and from a 
projection of the population to 1961 it is estimated that by then it will have 
risen to 1008. The main factors influencing these changes in the sex ratio are 
generally understood. They are the increased proportion of males to females 
at birth, which was 1038 to 1000 in 1911-1915, 1051 in 1931-1935 and 1081 in 
1946-1950 ; improvement in male infant and child mortality, no recurrence of 
the heavy mortality amongst males in the First World War and the reduction 
of the male preponderance amongst emigrants. The somewhat special migration 
of the war period appears to have more than compensated for losses of males 
during the war, there is no sign of the growth of any predominantly male 
emigration, and further improvements in the nation’s health are likely to favour 
an increase in the numerical superiority of males. An increase rather than a 
decrease in this unbalance is therefore to be expected. 

The following statement shows the changes in sex ratios in the total popu- 
lation and in the non-married population which have taken place since 1871 
at age group 15-44. The figures are based on census populations from 1871 to 
1931 inclusive ; no census was taken in 1941 and for 1951 they are derived 
from a one per cent. sample of the census of that year. 


Males per 1,000 Females :— 
eee 











1871 1901 1911 1921 1931 1951 
Total population, 15-44 927 923 926 876 915 965 
Non-married ,, 15-44 967 950 959 875 945 1,106 


During the sixty years 1871 to 1931 the sex ratios in both the total and the 
non-married population did not vary greatly, except in 1921 where the losses 
to the male population in the 1914-1918 war are plainly evident, but by 1951 
males of all marital conditions were only 3 per cent. below females and in the 
non-married section they were in excess by 11 per cent. This change from a 
deficiency to an excess in the proportion of non-married males to non-married 
females has been most noticeable at the age groups 20-24 and 25-34. The 
ratios at these ages in 1911, 1931 and 1951 were :— 


ECS 


LoL 1931 1951 





Age 20-24 | 1,016 1,097 1,376 
», 20-34 968 960 1,349 





At the ages where marriage is most frequent there is now an excess of non- 
married men of some 36 per cent. With this change in the sex ratios another 
important change has occurred in the proportion of non-married women in the 
total female population which is illustrated in the following table :— 
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Non-married Females per 1,000 total Females 
aged 15-19 and 20-44 


1871 1901 Lou 1921 1931 1951 


Age 15-19 968 984 988 983 982 956 
, 20-44 381 417 416 407 397 249 


At the important age-group 20-44 the proportion of non-married women in 
the total remained more or less constant at about 40 per cent. from 1871 to 
1931 but fell to 25 per cent. in 1951. The proportions in 1931 and 1951 are 
analysed by quinary age-groups as follows :— 


20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 


1931 743 413 267 245 251 
1951 519 228 170 167 188 





It will be seen that at every age-group the proportion of non-married women has 
fallen substantially. At age 20-24 only a little over one-half of the women at 
this age were unmarried in 1951, compared with nearly three-quarters in 1931, 
and at 25-29 less than a quarter, compared with 41 per cent. in 1931, were not 
married in 1951. At the youngest age-group, 15-19, the percentage unmarried 
has also decreased from 98-2 in 1931 to 95-6 per cent. in 1951. 


Total Married Women of Reproductive Age.—So far as the marriage 
factor is concerned the fertility of the community is determined by the total 
number of married women of reproductive age in the population, that is by the 
survivors of women who married at any time during the preceding 35 years. 
New marriages will be continually replenishing, and death of either of the 
partners, or divorce, will be continually depleting, this number. The annual 
addition of new marriages in relation to the total married population represents 
only a small fraction, of the order of 6 per cent., so that changes in the marriage 
rates will be much diluted in their effect upon the corresponding changes in the 
total proportions of married women in the population. The proportions of 
married women are shown by quinary age-groups up to age 50 for selected years 
in Table XX. 


Throughout the period covered by the table the proportions have increased 
at each age-group and these increases have been greatest at ages under 25. 
Comparing the average proportions for the period 1946-1950, with 1938, there 
was an excess of 61 per cent. at age 15-19, of 39 per cent. at age 20-24, after 
which much smaller excesses were recorded, ranging from 13 per cent. at 25-29 
to 3 per cent. at 40-44. The increases recorded during the war years continued 
throughout the five years 1946-1950 with little sign of slackening ; the pro- 
portions in 1950 being in excess of 1938 by 74 per cent. at age 15-19, 44 per cent. 
at 20-24 and from 19 per cent. at 25-29 to 4 per cent. at 40-44. The proportions 
rise with advancing age, very rapidly at first and then more slowly to a maxi- 
mum between ages 35 and 40, after which they very slowly decline as new 
marriages are offset by widowhoods with a consequent decline at the later ages 
which, however, is not of great significance up to age 50. 

The remarkable rise in the proportions at the younger ages and the much 
more modest increases at the older ages emphasise the facts that not only are 
more women marrying but that they are doing so at younger ages. 
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Table XX.—Married Women per 1,000 total Female Population at each 
Age and Ratio of proportion to that of 1938 taken 
as 100. England and Wales. 
































Age Aggregates 
Year ps )s |. )s || HM ——— -~ 
15-19 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 20-39 | 15-49 
Married Women per 1,000 total Female Population 

19T1 12 242 558 (Qe! 152 755 729 552 502 
1932 20 260 584 732 758 750 732 574 534 
1938 23 328 643 733 771 768 736 623 566 
1939-1945 37 403 705 774 778 TT 752 667 605 
1946 35 436 696 800 797 784 762 686 626 
1947 33 445 714 802 807 785 763 697 635 
1948 38 457 730 807 816 JOM 763 707 643 
1949 4] 467 736 823 822 795 768 716 651 
1950 40 473 762 814 826 801 770 724 657 


1946-1950 37 456 728 809 814 Tot 765 706 642 








Ratio of proportion to that of 1938 taken as 100 


1911 52 74 87 97 98 98 99 89 89 
1932 87 79 o4 100 98 98 99 92 94 
1938 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1939-1945 161 123 110 106 101 101 102 107 107 


1946 152 133 108 109 103 102 104 110 111 
1947 143 136 jig 109 105 102 104 112 112 
1948 165 139 114 110 106 103 104 113 114 
1949 178 142 114 112 107 104 104 115 115 
1950 174 144 119 111 107 104 105 116 116 


1946-1950 161 139 113 110 106 103 104 113 113 





The last two columns of Table XX show the proportion of married women in 
the reproductive field 15-49 as a whole and in the more critical period 20-39, 
at which 90 per cent. of births occur. From the aspect of fertility the proportions 
represent the fraction of the reproductive years spent in the married state and 
subject therefore to legitimate fertility. From 1911 to 1932 this proportion 
rose slightly from 50-2 to 53-4 and more rapidly between 1932 and 1938 to 
56-6 per cent. During the war years the increase was much greater reaching 
62-2 per cent. in 1945 and an average for 1939-1945 as a whole of 60-5 per cent. 
The post-war years, 1946-1950, have recorded still further increases, with 65-7 
in 1950 and an average of 64-2 for the whole period. In the more restricted age 
group 20-39, the proportion has risen from 55-2 per cent. in 1911 to 72-4 in 
1950, with an average of 70-6 for the five post-war years compared with an 
average of 66-7 for 1939-1945. 

The contrast between the proportions in the periods compared is somewhat 
distorted by the ageing of the population in the 15-49 group since 1911 which 
of itself would impart a tendency to increase the proportions, the weight having 
shifted from the younger to the older half of the reproductive age-field. To 
remove the effect of this ageing of the population, so as to isolate the marriage 
factor, the intensity index for the year can be expressed as the ratio of the actual 
number of married to the number which would have emerged as married if the 
populations in the several age-groups had been subject to a series of standard 
age-proportions of the married in those age-groups. 
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Marriage intensity indices standardised on 1911 proportions of married 
women at the successive quinary age-groups in the 15—49 field with the corre- 
sponding unstandardised figures are shown below :— 


1939- 
1911 | 1932 | 1938 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947') 1948 | 1949 | 1950 


1946— 
1950 











Standardised.. | 1-000 | 1-022 | 1-067 | 1-126 | 1-146 | 1-154 | 1-168 | 1-180 1-188 | 1-167 





Unstandardised | 1-000 | 1-064 | 1-127 | 1-205 | 1-247 | 1-265 | 1-281 | 1-297 1-309 | 1-279 


The correction for the ageing factor shows that the true increase in the 
marriage intensity of women aged 15-49 between 1911 and 1950 was 18-8 per 
cent. instead of the 30-9 per cent. suggested by the crude proportions, about 
39 per cent. of the latter being due to the ageing of the population and quite 
distinct from the incidence of marriage itself. If comparison is restricted to 
the narrower age-field of 20-39 the effect of standardisation reduces the excess 
of 1950 over 1911 from 31 per cent. to 26-4 per cent., the ageing of the popula- 
tion in this more restricted group being less significant, only 15 per cent. of the 
increase in the proportion of married women being attributable to the ageing 
of the population. The fact that such a high degree of marriage has been main- 
tained is significant and important. There is no sign of any recession in the 
proportions as yet, and provisional figures for 1951 indicate a further increase 
in the standardised index to 1-203. It would not be necessary for the high 
rates of new marriages to be maintained at the level recently experienced to 
achieve further increases in the proportion of married women in the population 
aged 15-49 but the rates experienced before the war would not be sufficient for 
this purpose and a rate somewhere between the two seems to be indicated. 


Seasonal Incidence of Marriage 


Table D of Part II, 1950 shows the numbers of marriages registered in 
England and Wales and the rates per 1,000 population in each quarter in serial 
form for decennial periods from 1841 and for each year 1940 to 1950. In the 
same volume the monthly incidence of marriages is shown for each year 1947 
to 1950 in Table N. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the highest marriage rates occurred 
consistently in the December quarter and the lowest in the March quarter. 
During the last 20 or 30 years, however, there has been a steady cyclical vari- 
ation with the highest rates in the Summer and the lowest in the Winter 
quarters. The March quarter has generally been that of lowest marriage rates 
but its relative position to that of the June quarter has been affected in the 
years when Easter fell in the March quarter, the June quarter in those years 
being reduced while the March quarter increased. 

Taking the average number of marriages in a quarter as 100 the following 
compares the quarterly incidence in years when Easter fell in the March or the 
June quarter. 

















Ikaster in March Quarter Easter in June Quarter 
ear —,——_— Year |————_ - we 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Ot >| DOtrtinO be “Or: ta can Otr] Oty VOtw.! inte eas 


1932 81 90 124 105 400 1938 58 113 129 100 400 
1937 79 89 135 oF. 400 1946 81 105 114 100 400 
1940 93 99 112 96 400 1947 75 109 by Ae) 97 400 
1948 96 94 124 86 400 1949 87 102 122 89 400 

1950 97 90 | 128 85 400 
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In the years of a March Easter the June quarter average is consistently lower 
than when the festival occurred in April; but it is noteworthy that in 1950 
the March quarter average exceeded that of the June quarter in spite of the 
fact that Easter occurred in April in that year. 


Quarterly records, however, fail to reflect fully the concentration of marriages 
at the Christmas and Easter festivals as well as in the summer holiday months. 
Monthly figures for England and Wales have been tabulated from 1947 and 
are shown in Table N of Part IT. 


Table XXI shows the monthly daily average number of marriages registered 
in England and Wales and the ratio of the monthly daily average to the yearly 
daily average in each year 1947 to 1950 :— 


Table XXI.—Comparison of Marriage Intensity by Calendar 
months, 1947 to 1950, England and Wales. 


se sn 








Monthly Daily Average number Ratio of Monthly Daily Average 
of Marriages to yearly daily average taken 
as 1,000 

1947 1948 1949 1950 1947 1948 1949 1950 

January .. 641 741 696 497 583 684 677 506 
February 798 711 | 796 773 726 656 774 787 
March-..., 1,065 1,673" |» 1,223 1,608 969 1,543* | 1,190 1,637 
April 1,387 858 1,308 1,047 1,262 792 1,272 1,066 
May tr 890 857 527 591 810 aon 513 602 
June Soe eee 1,351 1,332 1,033 1,212 1,246 1,296 1,052 
July ee ee 1,492 1,364 1,204 1,068 1,376 E327 1,226 
AVEUSL« sy, | 1,396 1,140 1,064 1,134 1,270 1,052 1,035 1,155 
September 1,325 1,386 1,304 1,412 1,206 1,279 1,268 1,438 
Ostober, 3: 912 911 864 700 830 840 | 840 713 
November 913 671 598 563 83] 619 582 973 
December | 1,346 1,196 1,244 1,208 1,225 1,103 1,210 1,230 
Year ae 1,099 1,084 1,028 982 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 











ne AR ate a 2 Lane lS ee Oe ie I ada Rae al Bla eae 

The concentration of marriages in the summer months June to September is 
clearly shown in this table. August was the most popular of these four months 
in 1947, July in 1948 and 1949 and September in 1950. Over the four years 
as a whole September was about 30 per cent., July 25 per cent., June 20 per cent. 
and August 13 per cent. above the yearly average. 


The Christmas holiday effect on the marriage incidence is shown by the 
December ratio which was on the average about 19 per cent. above the yearly 
figure. The Eastern concentration is apparent in the April ratio of 1947 and 1949 
and in the March ratio of 1948 in which year Easter fell in March. This Easter 
concentration is not apparent, however, in 1950. In spite of the fact that 
Easter occurred in April in that year, the ratio for March was 63-7 per cent. 
above the yearly average, the largest excess shown in the table, whereas April 
was only in excess of the yearly average by 6-6 per cent. The Winter months 
of January, February and November show low daily averages, about 30 percent: 
below the yearly figure, while May has tended to fall below January in 1949 
and 1950 with ratios 49 and 40 per cent. respectively below the yearly average. 
During the four years 1947 to 1950 there has been a tendency for the monthly 
daily average divergence from the yearly daily average to increase. In 1947 
the range of divergence was from — 41-7 per cent. in January to + 27-0 per cent. 
in August and in 1950 from — 49-4 in January to + 63-7 per cent. in March. 





* Easter fell in March in 1948 
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The mean of the monthly deviations for each of the four years was 208, 268, 
268 and 302 respectively. 


Marriage Frequencies in different Sections of the Country 


The numbers of marriages and the marriage rates in regions, counties and 
county boroughs for each year are published in Table F of the successive issues 
of Part II. 


It has frequently been indicated in previous reports that the comparison of 
local marriage rates and their significance are discounted by the fact that the 
district in which the marriage was registered was often the district of residence 
of only one of the parties and sometimes of neither. The weakness wouid be 
less acute in comparisons between large sections of the country than between 
small local areas but it must have been aggravated during the war by the large 
numbers of temporary changes of residence involved in the ebb and flow of 
evacuation and other transfers of population which occurred even among 
areas as large as the geographical regions distinguished in the Statistical 
Reviews. 


Table XXII.—Ratio of Marriage Rates in Geographical Regions 
of England and Wales to that of the whole country; 1936 to 1950. 





| Ratio of Regional to National rate taken as 1,000 
































Region —— —_ — —— - J — 

Average | Average 

1936 | 1837 | 1938 | 1989 |} 1940-45 || 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 || 1946-50 
England and Wales 1,060 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000}} 1,000 || 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000}; 1,060 
South East Ai cont 2026515027 110361115081 1,059 987 | 1,015 | 1,003 992 997 999 
County of London .. |1,241 | 1,249 | 1,256 | 1,280 1,417 L227 1, 280G\ 1,247 Whe 225 1236) 1,243 
North I as as 954 935 955 876 13027 1507051502251 1,034. |15051, | £053 1,046 
North II ve we 928 940 94] 908 956 POLOS OS 972 981 983 994 
North III 43 .. | 1,020 | 1,021 | 1,003 970 997 1,041 |1,028 | 1,034 | 1,046 | 1,030 1,036 
North IV te ye 988 982 963 918 974 1,020 | 1,016 | 1,007 | 1,017 | 1,009 1,014 
Midland I ss .- | 1,054 | 1,063 | 1,061 | 1,043 989 966 964 998 11,017 | 1,010 $90 
Midland II ae Ay 993 |1,007 | 1,005 975 980 989 9935) | AEOL7 GOS OZ 1,007 
IDRIS aa 6A aie ae 944 936 936 991 968 988 S77, 962 957 965 970 
South West .. a 924 920 943 980 884 921 920 926 $01 912 $16 
Wales I ois i 961 955 950 920 997 1,022 989 | 1,012 | 1,018 iS ISTe 1,008 
Wales II a = 891 894 858 831 §29 924 945 906 913 930 924 








Ranking of Ratio 
— i ene ess § Ges mena 9 eee er ennee f ene eens 9 eee ate nen 





| 
| 











South East 2 2 2 1 1 8 4 6 7 *{ 6 
North I 7 9 6 10 2 1 2 J 1 1 i 
North IT 9 vi 9 9 9 5 5 8 8 8 3 
North III 3) 2: 4 6 3 fe 1 2 W 2 2 
North IV 5 5 5 8 7 4 oS 5 4 5 S 
Midland I 1 1 1 2 5) 9 9 7 6 4 8 
Midland II 4 4 8 S) 6 6 6 3 5 3 is 
East 8 8 10 8 8 7 8 9 9 | 9 9 
South West 10 10 8 4 10 11 | 10 11 11 1] 
Wales I 6 5 7 7 3 te! 7 4 3 6 4 
Wales II 11 Lt 11 11 11 10 10 ily 10 10 10 





Another difficulty arises from the fact that the number of marriages tabulated 
for local areas includes members of the Armed Forces, whereas the population 
of these areas relates to civilians only, thus overstating the marriage rates 
progressively throughout the war years and also to a diminishing extent in the 
post-war period. To avoid the comparability difficulty, the ratios of the 
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local rates to the national rate for each year are shown in the following regional 
summary. In this form the ratios are comparable over the war and post-war 
years and also with those of pre-war experience. 


The attraction of London for marriage has always been reflected in an 
abnormally high number of marriages in relation to the population and in the 
years immediately preceding the war about 12-5 per cent. of the total marriages 
of the country were celebrated in London, giving it a marriage rate of some 
25 per cent. in excess of that of the country as a whole. During the war the 
percentage of London marriages fell to 9-5 but the fall in population was much 
greater with the result of increasing the excess of its marriage rate, compared 
with the national rate, from 25 per cent. before the war to 42 per cent. for the 
years 1940-1945. During the post-war years the percentage of marriages 
celebrated in London has remained at slightly more than 9} per cent. but 
the increase in the London population since the war has reduced the excess of 
the London rate over the national rate from the war-time average of 42 per cent. 
to 24 per cent., about the same as the pre-war level. 


The disturbance of the population by evacuation during the war probably 
accounts for the decline in the ratios of the South West and Wales II regions 
from peace-time averages of about 94 per cent. and 87 per cent. respectively of 
the national rate to 88 and 83 per cent. during the war. These declines have 
been reversed in the post-war years and the South West practically recovered 
its pre-war ratio at 92 per cent. while the ratio for Wales II increased from the 
pre-war figure of 87 to 92-4 per cent. Each of these regions has-always recorded 
low marriage rates compared with that of England and Wales as a whole and 
neither the war nor post-war years materially altered their position as the 
lowest in order compared with the other regions distinguished. 


The rise in the ratios of North I region (Northumberland and Durham) and 
in Wales I (South Wales) which was a feature of the war-time period has still 
further increased during 1946 to 1950. Compared with the national rate that 
for North I region rose from a deficit of 7-0 per cent. in 1936-1939 to excesses 
of 2-7 and 4-6 per cent. in 1940-1945 and 1946-1950, while in Wales I a deficit 
of 5-3 per cent. in 1936-1939 rose to the small deficit of 0-3 per cent. in 1940- 
1945 and to an excess of 0-8 per cent. in 1946-1950. These increases probably 
reflect economic changes and other factors influencing marriage rates and the 
North I position now ranks higher than any other region (outside London), 
while Wales I holds fourth place compared with its pre-war level of seventh or 
eighth. There has been a definite fall in the ranking of the South Eastern 
Region (including London) from first or second place during the years 1936 to 
1945 to sixth in the period 1946 to 1950. Midland I region, which in the years 
1936-1939 had an excess of 5-5 per cent. above England and Wales, dropped 
to a deficit of about 1 per cent. during the war and for the period 1946-1950 as 
a whole. It showed, however, some slight improvement in 1949 and 1950, when 
it exceeded the national rate by about one per cent., but it still remains well 
below its pre-war level compared with other regions. The other Midland 
region, after a slight decline during the war, has regained its pre-war level of 
approximate equality with the national rate. 


The rise in the national rate from 1936 to a peak in 1940, its fall to the low 
level of 1943 and 1944 and the secondary rise and fall at the end of the war 
and subsequent years have been common to all local areas, but, as shown by 
Table XXII, the changes in the regions have not been uniform. It is perhaps 
noteworthy that the range of the regional differences from the national rate 
has narrowed considerably during the period covered by Table XXII, the mean 
deviations from the national ratio being 54 in 1936-1939, 47 in 1940-1945 and 
29 in 1946-1950. } 
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Buildings in which Marriages may be Solemnized 


At the end of each of the years 1946 to 1950, the numbers of churches or 
chapels of the Established Church and of the Church in Wales and of registered 
buildings of other religious denominations in which marriages could legally be 
solemnized were as follow :— 






























































1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Number at end of Year 
Established Church and Church in | 
Wales .. sn 16,744 io, a7 2 16,792 16,800 16,827 
All other Religious Denominations uy 22,843 | 22,991 23 145 ws 23,289 9 | 23,421 
Total a. a) ey 39,587 | 39,763 | 39,937 | 40,089 | 40, ri 
Number Added in Year 
Established Church and Church in 
Wales .. ; ces 15 28 20 8 2 
All other Religious Perominations a 134 148 154 144 L352 
Totalukl Been ose wea! Loud 49 176 | 174 152 | 159 
Increase per cent. since 1921 
Established Church and Church in | 
Wales .. ¥ 3-6 3°8 3°9 4-0 A-} 
All other Religious Menomiiiaacns rs 26-2 27-0 27°8 28:6 29-4 








Total a Ae Ss 155 16°1 16°6 | 17:9 17°5 


By the Places of Religious Worship Certifying Act, 1852, provision was made 
for places of religious worship of Protestants, other than churches or chapels of 
the Established Church, to be certified as such to the Registrar General instead 
of to the Diocesan authorities or the local Justices as required by earlier Acts. 
This Act was replaced in 1855 by the Places of Worship Registration Act, 
which extended the privilege to other religious bodies. Such certification is a 
necessary preliminary to the registration of a building for the solemnization of 
marriages. 


The Marriage Act, 1836, enacted that any separate building which had been 
certified as a place of religious worship could, if registered by the Registrar 
General, be used for the solemnization of marriages in the presence of a registrar. 
The provision is now contained in the Marriage Act, 1949. 


The numbers of places of meeting for religious worship on the official register 
on the 3lst December of each of the years 1946 to 1950 respectively, and the 


numbers of buildings registered for the solemnization of marriages are shown in 
Table XXIII. 


Table XXIII.— Buildings* certified as places for Worship and registered 
for Marriages, 1946 to 1950, England and Wales. 





Denomination 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





























Buildings certified to the Registrar General as meeting places for 
religious worship 












































Roman Catholics .. ae a a: 2,218 2,296 2,324 2,364 2,388 
Methodist Church .. 2% Pa ret 135372 £3,347 “> 13-300 | 13,328 | “13,295 
Congregationalists me oy. ee 3,618 3,615 3,614 3/617 3,615 
Baptists 43 te oy ie 3,566 3,569 3,574 3,587 3,597 
Calvinistic Me thodists me e. “a 1,414 1,416 1,414 1,418 1,417 
Presbyterians es ors ie ae 467 465 466 465 466 
Unitarians .. a age oe a 192 192 192 194 193 
New Church ; Be ae 61 61 60 59 61 
Catholic Apostolic Church | : ay 53 55 56 54 53 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion a 44 44 43 43 43 
Salvation Army .. ae a: Re 1,566 1,568 Lor 1,571 1,569 
Society of Friends tse =“¢ o 425 424 423 423 422 
Jews Ay ei ee 403 410 4} A15 423 
Other Denominations da ae e. 7,241 Trond 73370 7,455 7,013 
All Denominations ag oe .. | 34,700 | 34,774 | 34,858 | 34,993 | 35,055 
Buildings registered for the solemnization of marriages 

Rtoman Catholics .. _ a 33 2,096 2,113 2,439 2,166 2,196 
Methodist Church .. uti * £ 9,088 9137 9,191 D227 9,251 
Congregationalists - Be: Ry fore tees oi | 3,362 3,360 $,a02 3,367 
Baprists'|  ..« bet Ne a 3,246 3,256 3,258 3,275 3,284 
Calvinistic Methodists ie bi ae T4195 1,203 1,205 1,210 L2io 
Presbyterians s4 Soe tt ore 456 456 456 456 456 
Unitatians... a; sf is a, 198 198 198 200 200 
New Church : i oT 63 63 63 62 63 
Catholic Apostolic Church : aie 3 43 45 44 44 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion ei 40 40 39 39 39 
salvation Army .. i eae eo on a 534 ool 558 574 
Society of Friends a =a } t + t i 

Jews Ms x ba t t i if t 

Other Denominations ae iy A 2,540 2,586 2,644 2,690 2,734 
AH Denominations she af .. | 22,843 | 22,991 | 23,145 | 23,289 | 23,421 

Increase or decrease (—) per cent. since 1921 in the number of 
buildings certified for religious worship 

Roman Catholics .. ot o% a 46-0 | 47-2 49-0 51-5 O31 
Methodist Church .. tye aa “if MS a As A | ESA [PS det 
Congregationalists 1 7-5 7:4 75 7-9 
Baptists Eg 12-0 12-1 12:5 12-8 
Calvinistic Methodists 8-9 9:0 8-9 9-2 9-1 
Presbyterians 4-2 3:3 4-0 3°8 4-0 
Unitarians... 4:3 4:3 4:3 5:4 4-9 
New Church : 10°9 10:9 9-1 7:3 10-9 
Catholic Apostolic Church — 24-3 | — 21-4 | — 20-0 | .= 22-9.) — 24:3 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion — 64), — 64] — 85} — 85 | — 8&5 
Salvation Army : pie) 38-0) 38:5 38-3 38-1 
Society of Friends A AD Bel 
Jews 50°6 58-3 58:7 60:2 63-3 
Other Bcnominations ae er ia 119:3 124 123-5 125:3 
Ali Denominations - _ 2 18°3 18°5 18°8 19-3 19°5 


* Of these buildings nearly 1,000 were certified before 1852, as Places of Meeting 
for Religious Worship to some other authority than the Registrar General and therefore 
are not included in the number so certified to the Registrar General shown above. 

+ It is not necessary for buildings to be registered for the solemnization of Quaker 
or Jewish marriages. Under section 31 of the Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Registration Act (1836), Registering Officers of the Society of Friends and Secretaries 
of Jewish Synagogues who have been certified to the Registrar General record the 
Marriages in each case. 
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The increases of 84, 71, 61, 82 and 58 in the years 1946 to 1950 respectively 
in the numbers of buildings certified as meeting places for religious worship 
under the heading ‘“‘ other denominations”’ in Table XXIII were made up as 
follow :— 





Denomination 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
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Apostolic Church .. 

Assembles of God 

Baha'is te 

Brethren : 

Calvary Holiness Mission 

Christadelphians 

Christians 

Christians—not otherwise designated 

Christian Scientists 

Christian Spiritualists 

Elim Foursquare Gospel Alliance | 

Fellowship of sae ecas Evangelical 
Churches ; 

Full Gospel Testimony 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 

Latter Day Saints 

Moslems 

Pentecostal Mission | ns 

Seventh Day Adventists .. 

Spiritualists ei es 

Theosophists 

Undenominational Christians 

Others—not specified 
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Total 


The Marriage Act, 1898, provided that, under certain conditions, marriages 
might be solemnized in a registered building, without the presence of a registrar 
but in the presence of a person duly authorised for the purpose by the governing 
body of the building and certified as such to the Registrar General. The 
governing bodies of some of the registered buildings have made use of this 
provision, which was re-enacted in the Marriage Act, 1949. At the end of the 
years 1946 to 1950 the respective numbers of buildings where a duly authorised 
person was able to act were as follow :— 


Denomination 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Methodist Church .. mu 3 " 5,063 5,101 5,181 5,239 5,315 
Congregationalists bs .H i 1,143 e153 1,179 1,196 1,220 
Baptists B«:5 ~ a Fe 855 876 903 931 942 
Calvinistic Methodists oe he 184 187 191 191 190 
Other Denominations and Unsectari ians 674 687 722 747 768 
All Denominations uN oo me MWY fey lo) 8,004 8,176 8,304 8,435 





WIDOWHOOD AND WIDOWERHOOD 


Detailed commentary on widowhood and widowerhood was included in the 
1940-1945 Civil Text, pages 47 to 52, to which reference should be made for an 
introductory discussion on the peculiarities of these statistics with special 
reference to the alternative classes of “‘ not stated ’’ cases which may arise, and 
such sources of information as there are on these cases. In that commentary 
the concept of widowhood rates (defined as ‘‘ The number of widows in a given 
age group, produced by the death of a husband in the current year, expressed 
as a proportion of all wives of that age ’’) and widowerhood rates was intro- 
duced, and it is retained in the present commentary. 

In Table XX of Part II the numbers of marriages terminated by the death 
of a partner are given by joint ages of the deceased and the surviving partner. 
Only cases in which marital condition was stated are included in the table, but 
the proportion of ‘‘ not stated” to “stated ’”’ marital condition is given for 
each age of deceased. It has been a feature of these statistics, since they were 
first collected in 1938, that this “‘ not stated’ proportion has been very low 
for female deaths, a small fraction of one per cent., but has been substantial for 
male deaths, particularly for ages under 30. Table XXIV shows the “ not 
stated ’’ proportions for the years 1938 and 1944 to 1950. 


Table XXIV.—Percentage ‘‘Not Stated’’ to ‘‘Stated’’ marital 
condition—Deceased Men, 1938 and 1944 to 1950, England and Wales. 


























Age of 

Deceased 1938 | 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
All Ages .. 8-2 6-1 5-4 5-5 5-5 5-4 5-0 4-9 
15- 22-7 13-6 13-8 15-3 13-8 10-8 12-8 19-6 
20- 40-4 17:6 15-0 20-7 28-8 077 28-9 40-4 
25 31-5 15-8 14-1 21-2 24-6 22:8 24-8 28-6 
30- 28-6 18-1 16-0 20:5 20-3 20-0 19-7 $027 
35— 29.2 16-7 14-7 16-2 16-8 16-4 16-2 14-8 
40— 17-4 15-1 12-2 13-7 14-7 13-1 12-6 12-4 
45- 16-5 11-4 10-1. 9.9 11-0 9-7 9-8 9.5 
50- 12-6 Cn el eee 8-2 8-2 8-5 7:3 6-8 
55— 10:3 Ae kT 4 6-6 6-7 6-8 5-9 5-7 
60 8-3 7-0 5-8 6-0 5-9 5-6 5-0 4-8 
65— 6-2 5-6 5-0 4-6 4-9 AG 4-0 3-9 
702 iF 5-2 5-0 4-5 4-4 4-3 3-9 35 3.4 
75 and over 4-3 4.2 4-] 4-0 3-8 3-5 3-4 ga 


From 1938 to 1945 there was a more or less general and steady decrease in the 
percentage ‘‘ not stated’. It may be seen from Table XXIV that since 
1945 there has been a tendency for the percentage to continue decreasing at 
ages over 45 but to increase at ages under 30, indeed the percentage for age 
20-24 in 1950 was back to the 1938 value of 40-4 per cent. 

Table X XV expresses the numbers of surviving widowers shown in Table XX 
of successive Parts II as rates per 1,000 of the estimated population of married 
men at each age group. Corresponding rates of surviving widows per 1,000 
married women are shown in Table X XVI, distinguishing widowhoods created 


ol 


Table XXV.—Widowerhoods per 1,000 Married Men in each age Sroup, 
1939 to 1950, England and Wales. 








Age of 
Married 1939 1940-45 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Man 

All Ages .. 8-7 8:2 77 a) 71 76 7°95 
Under 25.3; | 2-0 1-7 1:8 1-5 Le 1-0 
25- oe 223 2-2 1-6 1°6 1-4 1-4 1-1 
30— 2°3 Due 1:8 1-7 1-5 es 1:3 
35— 2:8 2:6 AS | AS | 1:8 1:8 1-6 
40— 3°6 3:4 Pals 2:6 2:3 25 2-2 
45— 4-9 4-6 4:3 3-9 3°7 3-8 3°6 
50— 7:4 6:8 6-0 6-1 5°5 5:6 5:4 
35— 10:5 9-9 8:8 8-7 8-3 9-0 8-4 
60-— 1679 15°3 13-9 13-6 Ay 15-0 Low 
65— 24-8 23:9 ed Zee, 19-9 21-6 21-1 
70— 37:3 34-8 33°9 33°8 Ol=Z 31-4 34-2 
75 and over 73°73 63-4 ay fo 60:7 55:0 58-7 61-0 








1946-50 


Biya won SOs ses a 


Gi G2 BS e+ 





Table XXVI.—Widowhoods per 1,000 Married Women in each age 





group, 1939 to 1950, England and Wales. 





























Age of | | 

Married 1939 || 1940-45]] 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946-50 

Woman | | 

By Death of All Husbands* 
All Ages . 14-3 15-1 13-1 3:7 12:9 13-8 13:8 13-5 
UnderiZor- 1-8 6-2 1-2 1:3 1-1 Led 1-0 1-1 
25— 21) 6-2 ay 1-8 1-6 1-5 1-4 1-6 
30— 2°8 5:3 2:3 2-3 2°2 2-1 1-9 22 
35— 4-4 5:4 35 3:5 3-1 3-2 3-0 3:3 
40— 6:6 72 5:5 5:5 5-1 om 4-9 a2 
45— 10-3 10-5 9-3 9:4 8:7 Ses rei 8-7 9-0 
50- 16-0 16-0 14:5 14:6 139, 14-2 14-2 14-2 
55- 22:9 2271 20-8 21:5 20-3 21-6 21-6 rae 
60-— 35:0 32:8 32-4 33-1 31-9 34-1 33-6 33-0 
65- 49-6 48-7 45-1 46-6. 45-3 49-3 49-] 47-1 
70- se 72°41 64-0 hes) 71-4 66-0 Z1:8 Ti 69:8 
75 and over | 126-4 113-6 87-0 95:8 87-5 v2°6 106-5 95-3 
By Death of Civilian Husbands r T 

All Ages . 14-2 13° >|) 913-0 13-6 12-9 13-8 13-8 13-4 
Under 252. LEY 1:3 10 Lez 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 
25—- 2:0 129 1-5 1:8 1-5 125 1-4 1-5 
30- 2°8 2°6 2-2 2:2 2-1 2-0 1-9 2:1 
35-— 4-4 4-0 3°3 3:4 3-1 3-1 3:0 3-2 
40- 6:5 6-6 5:4 5:4 5:0 om 4-9 5:2 
45- 10:3 10:2 9:3 3 8:7 8-8 8-7 a0 
S0— 15-9 15:8 14-5 14-6 13-7 14-2 14-2 14-2 
5o— A) 22°) 20-8 21-5 20-3 21-6 21-6 21-2 
60- 35-0 32-7 32-4 33-1 31-9 34-1 33-6 33-0 
65— 49-6 48-7 45-1 46-6 45-2 49-2 49-1 47-0 
70- ne 72k 64-0 67-9 71-4 66-0 71:8 py 69-8 
75 and over | 126-4 113-6 87:0 95-8 87-4 O95 106-5. |j 99:3 

* Non-civilian casualties were not classified by marital condition before 1950. An 


approximate allowance for them has been made, for the war years based on war pensions 
awards, and for the peace years by rateable allocation. 

} Separate tabulations of widowhoods by deaths of civilian husbands are not available 
for 1950. The rates for widowhoods by deaths of all husbands have been repeated for 1950 
to complete the series, since the differences between the two sets of rates in 1948 and 1949 


indicate that no significant error will be introduced by this procedure. 
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by the death of a civilian husband. As may be seen from Table X XVI, this 
distinction was necessary for the years 1940 to 1945, since the differences 
between the two sets of rates were substantial at the younger ages. It may be 
observed from the table that in 1946 the differences were quite small and since 
then have been barely discernible, confirming that the distinction is no 
longer necessary. | 

The nature of these rates differs from that of published death rates because 
they derive solely from the deaths of married persons who are to some extent 
selected in that they exclude persons whose health denies them the opportunity 
of marriage. Nevertheless these rates reflect in general the sex and age dis- 
tribution and annual changes of mortality rates and many aspects of them may 
be studied from the commentary on mortality rates contained in the medical 
texts. 

Because of the tendency for a husband’s age to exceed that of his wife, the 
ratio of widowhood rates to widowerhood rates at each age exceeds the ratio 
of male to female mortality rates at the same age. The 1946-1950 average 
widowhood rate for all ages combined exceeded the corresponding widower- 
hood rate by 80 per cent. At the separate age groups over 25 years the excess 
rose from a modest 14 per cent. at 25-29 to 149 per cent. at 50-55, thereafter 
declining to 112 per cent. at 70-74 and 63 per cent. for 75 and over. In 
contrast, for the youngest age group, under 25, the widowhood rate was less 
than the widowerhood rate. In 1931, the latest date for which the information 
is available, the death rate for married women at each age under 20 exceeded 
that of men of the same age. In spite of recent improvements in post-natal 
and ante-natal care, it would appear that this male superiority has remained, 
at least in the period 1946-1950. 

The important point for many demographic purposes, however, is not the 
nature of small differentials within the main structure of widowhood and 
widowerhood rates, but the general level of these rates. It is clear that, at the 
current low level of mortality at ages under 45, the termination of marriages by 
the death of one or other of the partners is not significantly reducing the younger 
married population and in particular the population of married women at the 
reproductive ages, 


DIVORCES AND REMARRIAGE OF DIVORCED 
PERSONS 


Divorces 


The number of dissolutions of marriage and of decrees mzst made absolute 
each year have been published in Part II, Table O, in serial form covering the 
period 1876 to date, and the number of Petitions filed in the year at the Principal 
Divorce Registry in London, analysed by the duration of the marriage and the 
number of children of the marriage, in Table P of the successive issues of Part II 
up to and including 1949. 


The number of marriages terminated by divorce is of interest to the demo- 
grapher since such marriages are removed from the possibility of producing 
legitimate children and thus have some bearing on fertility rates. The large 
increase in divorce during recent years has enhanced its importance from the 
demographic point of view so that the simple analyses provided by Table P 
could no longer be regarded as adequate and the Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation recommended that the Registrar General should publish more detailed 
analyses of the information available. The necessary arrangements were 
accordingly made with the Principal Divorce Registry in London and the 
County Courts Branch of the Lord Chancellor’s Department, and for 1950 the 
former Table O has been extended to include the number of Petitions filed and 
Table P has been replaced by four new tables, P1, P2, P3 and P4. Table Pl 
has been extracted from statistics on grounds of divorce from Civil Judicial 
Statistics compiled by the County Courts Branch of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department and published annually as Command Papers. Table P2 is an 
analysis by age of husband and wife of the number of decrees made absolute 
during the year for dissolution and nullity, P3 shows the age of the wife and 
duration of the marriage and P4 the age of wife and number of surviving 
children of the marriage. 


General Trend 


The trend of the incidence of petitioning for divorce from 1876 to 1950 is 
shown in Table XXVII. It is better to study the number of petitions filed than 
the number of decrees absolute granted as the former are less liable to dis- 
turbance from changes in procedure designed to clear accumulated arrears of 
suits awaiting hearing and from other administrative actions such as the 
reduction of the period between granting a decree mist and its being made 
absolute. The fact that a small proportion of petitions fail will not lead to 
misunderstanding of the general trend based on petitions alone. 


Table XXVII shows the number of petitions filed in England and Wales 
from 1876 to 1950 in the form of annual averages for quinquennial periods and 
for single years from 1936 to 1950. 


The table shows that from 1876 to 1910 the rise in divorce, although con- 
tinuous, was not very disproportionate to the increase of population. From 
1911 to 1925 the numbers were influenced largely by the First World War and 
its aftermath. Subsequently the aid to Poor Persons seeking divorce shows 
its influence in 1926-30 and that of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937 is 
clearly seen in the figure for 1938 when petitions rose from 5,903 in 1937 to 
10,233. The period from the beginning of the Second World War shows the 
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Table XXVII.—Number of Petitions filed for Dissolution and 
Nullity, 1876 to 1950, England and Wales. 














Number of 
Ouin- Petitions Number 
Remarks quennial (Annual Year of 
Period Averages) Petitions 
‘ 1876-80 460 1936 5,749 
| 1881-85 462 1937 5,903 
1886-90 556 1938 10,233 
Period of Comparative J 1891-95 565 1939 8,703 
Stability .. -s 1896-1900 675 1940 7,086 
1901-05 812 1941 8,305 
1906-10 809 1942 12,003 
1911-15 1,033 1943 15,385 
First World War 1916-20 2,954 1944 18,969 
1921-25 2,848 1945 25,711 
Poor Persons Rules, 1925 1926-30 4,052 1946 43,163 
1931-35 4,784 1947 48,501 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937 .. 1936—40 7,535 1948 37,919 
Second World War st 1941-45 16,075 1949 35,191 
1946-50 38,901 1950 29,729 








most notable increase of the whole table. 
figures rose continuously to a maximum in 1947, with 48,501 petitions, while 
in 1950 the number was still more than four times as high as in 1940. 


A comparison of the incidence of divorce in periods covering the two world 
wars is of interest at this point. Diagram C shows a comparison of these two 
periods by single calendar years and Table XXVIII shows a comparison in 


Summary form. 


After a decrease in 1939 and 1940 the 


Table XXVIII.—Comparison of Petitioning for Divorce* in 
periods covering the First and Second World Wars, England 


and Wales. 
a mr 


First World War | Second World War 











Average Annual 


Average Annual 
Number of Petitions 


Number of Petitions 














Filed Filed 
Description Period Period onan) 

Ratio to | Ratio to 

Number pre-war Number pre-war 

number number 
Pre-war ke 1913 1,037 — 1937 95,9037 — 

War and imme- 1914— 1940— 

diate post-war 1921 2,493 2-4 | 1949 29,223 4-3 
Later post-war. . 1922 2,468 2-4 | 1950 29,729} 5:0 





In 1913, before the First World War, there were 1,037 petitions filed: in 
1922, after the spate of suits arising in the war and immediate post-war years 
had been cleared, 2,468 petitions were filed or nearly 2} times as many. 





* Dissolution and nullity. 

+ This is not quite comparable with the later figures, which include cases on the new 
grounds introduced by the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937. 

{ This figure may be inflated by about one thousand by the greater facilities granted 
from 2nd October, 1950 under the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, 
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DIAGRAM C.—Annual Numbers of Petitions for Divorce and of Decrees 
Nisi made absolute, 1909 to 1923 and 1936 to 1950, 
England and Wales. 
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is | ie | 1917 | 11a! 1919 / 1920! 1921 : 1922 | 1923 


Note: Suits for both dissolution and nullity are included. 


1909 ' 1910 19! 912 ' 1913 | (914 


In the intermediate 8 years, 19,947 petitions were filed, an average of 2,493 
per year, a figure not greatly different from the 2,468 filed in 1922. Put simply, 
therefore, the effect of the First World War on divorce was numerically equiva- 
lent to the sudden increase on the outbreak of war of the annual incidence of 
petitioning to 24 times its former size. The annual number of petitions filed 
had been increasing steadily but slowly up to 1913, and continued to increase 
after 1922 but, relative to the sharp rise mentioned above, the general rate of 
increase 1s insignificant. 


On the Ist January, 1938, the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937 came into force 
and, by extending the grounds for divorce, led to inflated numbers of petitions 
being filed in 1938 and 1939 since they included petitions in respect of causes 
which had not previously been grounds for divorce. For the present purpose 
therefore, the years 1938 and 1939 are better omitted, and the intensity of 
divorce petitioning before the Second World War, may be judged from the 
figure for 1937 of 5,903. It is too early yet to tell whether the number of 
petitions filed in 1950 will begin a new long term trend line, similar to that 
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started in 1922, but in the absence of better information it is not an unreasonable 
assumption.* 


The petitions filed in 1950 numbered 29,729, five times as many as in 1937, 
and the annual average number during 1940-1949 was 25,.223.-0r-about 
44 times the number in 1937. As in the first war period, there was a steady rise 
throughout the actual years of war followed by a very steep rise in the two years 
following the end of hostilities; but on the assumption that the post-war 
petitions were inflated by postponements from the war years, the effect of the 
war on the incidence of divorce was numerically equivalent to a rise in the 
numbers to about 44 times the pre-war figure and the beginning of a post-war 
trend somewhat above this level. 


In terms of numbers, the effect of the First World War was to cause 15 hundred 
more petitions to be filed each year and of the Second World War to cause 
20 thousand more petitions to be filed each year. 


Grounds for Divorce 


There is difficulty in following the trend of the various grounds for divorce 
as set down in the original petition, since the permissible grounds were changed 
as from Ist January, 1938, by the 1937 Act, and before that date tabulations 
of petitions by grounds were not published. However, in the period 1933-1937, 
96 per cent. of suits led to the granting of a decree mist and from the evidence 
set out in Table XXIX it seems likely that, of petitions filed for dissolution or 
nullity, 97 per cent. were for dissolution, nearly all on the grounds of adultery, 
and the remaining 3 per cent. were for nullity, nearly all on the grounds of 
incapacity. 


Table XXIX.—Numbers and Distribution of Petitions and 
Decrees Nisi by Cause, 1933-1937, England and Wales. 












































Decrees Nisi granted Petitions filed 
Cause =) | ——_—_ oe eee seer Fo 
Distribution Distribution 
Numbers per 1,000 Numbers per 1,000 

Dissolution 

Adultery rf eh. 82. Gad) | 971 ae ae 

Others ’ .. a) i 23+ | 1 Was an 

Total 5 28 a 22,047 972 25,890 971 
Nullity 

Incapacity 35 “3 592 26 — ase 

Ocmers =... ire oh 54 2 — ES 

Total A ae Re 646 28 776 29 
Grand Total iP * 23,293 1,000 26,666 1,000 


| 





The 1937 Act came into force on Ist January, 1938 and extended the grounds 
for divorce. Thus in 1938, and, it would appear, in 1939 also, petitions were 
filed on these new grounds in respect of long-standing cases of hardship. This 
must be borne in mind when interpreting Table XXX, showing the distribution 
of petitions filed for dissolution and nullity of marriage from 1933 to 1950 


* The number of petitions filed in 1951 (38,382) is of no assistance in clarifying this 
point since it is influenced substantially by the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, which 
came into force on the 2nd October, 1950. 

+ Including 17 cases of adultery coupled with cruelty, desertion or bigamy. 
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Table XXX.—Numbers of Petitions for Dissolution and Nullity by 
Cause, and Distribution by Cause and whether filed by 
Husband or Wife, 1933 to 1950, England and Wales. 









































1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950) 





25,711] 43,163] 48,501| 37,919 














31,482] 20,037) 14,666] 11,9477 
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Annual 
Averages 
Type and Cause — ———|} 1940 | 1941 | 1942,| 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
1933—| 1938- 
1937 | 1939 
Numbers 
Dissolution 
Adultery 4,860]| 3,931] 4,781] 7,116] 9,513; 12,006) 17,091] 29,939 
Desertion 3,361]| 2,326] 2,667] 3,630] 4,342} 5,100) 6,227] 9,755 
Cruelty 702 467 437 605 736 963] 1,223) 1,682 
Lunacy ae ee 267 159 Vis 223 265 278 283 PATS 
Presumed decease. . 54 Bz 21 39 31 43 33 52 
Rape, etc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 
Dissolution Total 5,178} 9,244]| 6,915} 8,079] 11,613] 14,887) 18,390) 24,857] 41,704 
Nullity ae 
Incapacity 120 9] | 203 283 145 185 584 
Invalidity .. 5 7 13 13 7 129 Ale 84 
Lunacy 12 3 1 0 3 4 4 8 
Pregnancy .. 50 9 8 14 20 24 44 53 75 
Wilful Refusal ae 74 59 76 150 177 240 389 696 
Venereal Disease .. 4 3 1 4 4 17 11 12 
Nullity Total 155 224 171 226 390 498 579 854] 1,459 
Dissolution and 
Nullity Total | 5,333] 9,468]| 7,086) 8,305] 12,003] 15,385] 18,969 
| 
Percentage Distribution 
Dissolution 
Adultery 51:3 55:5 | 57°6 | 59:3 | 61°91 63°3 | 66°5 | 69-4 
Desertion 35-5 32°8 | 32-1 30-2 28-2 | 26:9 | 24-2 22°6 
Cruelty 7:4 6:6. 5°3 5:0 4:8 5+] 4:8 3-9 
Lunacy 50 ae 2:8 2-2 Z1 eo N57 1°4 fot 0:6 
Presumed decease.. 0-6 0:5 0-2 0-3 0-2 0-2 O-1 G-1 
Rape, etc. — — — = os — — — 
Dissolution Total .. 97-1 97:6 97:6 97:3 | 96°7 | 96°8 | 96:9 | 96-7 96:6 
Nullity 
Incapacity 1°3 1:3 1:5 17 1'8 0:8 0:7 1-4 
Invalidity .. 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 — 0-7 0-8 0-2 
Lunacy 0-1 0-1 —_ — _ — — — 
Pregnancy .. 0-1 0-1 0-2 0:2 0-2 0:2 0-2 0-2 
Wilful Refusal 0:8 0:8 0-9 1:3 1-2 1°3 1°5 1:6 
Venereal Disease . — — — — —- 0-1 0-1 — 
Nullity Total 2-9 2-4 2:4 2:7 3°3 3-2 3:1 3:3 3°4 
Dissolution and 
Nullity Total | 100-0 | 100-0 |} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
Husbands’ Petitions 
Dissolution 4 45:3 | 44-7 49-2 51-6 52°5 S27 BOOZ OD OME Glew 
Nullity 1:4 1:4 1:4 1:5 2-1 1:8 1:8 2:0 2-1 
Husbands’ Total .. 46:7 | 46:1 50°6 | 53-1 54-6 54°56 1855°3) | 57°5=| | 16323 
Wives’ Petitions iis tts SOs. i 
Dissolution 51:8 | 52:9 48:4 45:7 44-2 44°] 43:4 | 41-2 35-4 
Nullity 1S) 1-0 1:0 1:2 1:2 1°4 1°3 1°3 1:3 
Wives’ Total 53:3 53-9 49:4 | 46:9 | 45:4 | 45°5 | 44-7 | 42°5 | 36-7 


64:9 | 52°8 | 41-7 | 40-2! 
26°3 | 36:3 | 46:5 | 46-22 
4:9 7:4 86 | 10°55 
0-7 1:0 0:8 0-8 |} 
0:2 0:3 0:3 02+ 
97-0: || -97°8>|" 97-9, 1597-om 
ei 0°8 0:8 0-9 } 
0-1 0:2 0:2 0:2: 
0-1 0-1 et 0-1 
Vey; Let 1:0 0-9 ) 
3°0 2°2 yan | 2-1 
|__| | oe 
100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 
59°3 | 48-7 | 47:7 | 44-4. 
13 1:3 11 1:25 
61-2 | 50:0 | 48°8 | 45-6) 
37°7 | 49-1 50°2 | 53-54 
i eat 0-9 1:0 0:9} 
38°8 | 50:0 | 51:2 | 54-4} 





according to the grounds and whether filed by husband or wife. From this 
table it may be seen that the proportion of petitions filed on the grounds of 
adultery rose steadily from 51-3 per cent. for the period 1938-1939 to a maximum 
of 69-4 per cent. in 1946, and thereafter fell sharply back to 41-7 per cent. in 
1949 with a further slight fall to 40-2 per cent. in 1950, the proportion in both 
1949 and 1950 having fallen below that for 1938-1939. More or less the opposite 
occurred to the proportions for desertion and cruelty which fell steadily through 
the war from 35-5 per cent. and 7-4 per cent. respectively in 1938-39 to minima 
of 22-6 per cent. and 3-9 per cent. respectively in 1946. Thereafter they also 
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recovered sharply and, having passed their pre-war positions by 1949, the pro- 
portion for desertion became more or less constant whilst that for cruelty 
experienced a further increase. 


It is not perhaps surprising that adultery appears to have been a relatively 
more frequent ground for petitioning in the war and immediate post-war period 
than it was before the war, nor that desertion and cruelty were less frequent. 
In addition it will be noted that adultery was a proportionately less common 
ground for petitioning in 1950 than it was in 1938-1939, and that desertion and 
cruelty were proportionately more common (there were 2} times as many 
petitions for adultery in 1950 as the average for 1938-1939, but over 4 times as 
many for desertion and cruelty). 


After the initial flood of petitions on the grounds of lunacy in 1938 on the 
passing of the 1937 Act, the number of petitions filed annually on this ground 
remained relatively constant and, being swamped by the rising tide of petitions 
filed on other grounds, proportionately it has fallen from over 2 per cent. in 
1938-1939 to under 1 per cent. in 1950. 


The proportion of petitions for nullity rose from 2-4 per cent. in 1938-1939 and 
1940 to 3-4 per cent. in 1946, and has now fallen back to 2-1 per cent. This 
ability, not only to hold its own in the face of the rapidly increasing incidence 
of petitioning for dissolution during the war, but even to increase relatively 
faster, may be attributed in part to petitioning on the grounds of wilful refusal. 
Since reaching its peak of 1-7 per cent. in 1947, petitioning on this ground has 
fallen back and was scarcely higher in 1950 (0-9 per cent.) than in 1938 (0.8 per 
cent.)- 


From the bottom half of Table XXX, it may be seen that a higher proportion 
of petitions was filed by husbands in the war and immediate post-war period 
than before the war or in 1950. The proportion rose steadily during the war 
from 50-6 per cent. in 1940 to 57-5 per cent. in 1945, it rose sharply after the 
war as men were released from the Armed Forces to 63-3 per cent. in 1946, was 
almost as high at 61-2 per cent. in 1947, fell sharply to 50-0 per cent. in 1948 
and thereafter declined slowly to 45-6 per cent. in 1950, a proportion not very 
different from the 46-7 per cent. of 1933-1937 and 46-1 per cent. of 1938-1939. 
Taking the war period 1940-1949 as a whole, the proportion of petitions filed by 
husbands was 56-0 per cent. 


In Table XX XI the distribution of petitions by cause is shown separately for 
petitions filed by husbands and for those filed by wives for 1938, 1949 and 1950, 
the only years for which the figures have been published. It will be seen that 
in each of the years a higher proportion of husbands than wives filed their 
petitions on the grounds of adultery or desertion, and a lower proportion on the 
grounds of cruelty. It will also be seen that the features to which attention has 
already been drawn as applying generally, apply to each sex individually, 
namely the proportion of petitions filed on the grounds of adultery in 1949 and 
1950 is less than that in 1938, whilst the proportions for desertion and cruelty 
are more. 


Decrees Nisi and Decrees Absolute 


The abnormal increase in the numbers of petitions filed each year from 1941 
to 1946 led to an accumulation of arrears in hearing cases. In 1946 two Orders 
were issued designed to clear up arrears, to keep pace with the increased number 
of petitions being filed each year and generally to reduce the period between the 
filing of a petition and granting of a Decree Absolute. The first, which came 
into force on 6th August, 1946, was the Matrimonial Causes (Decrees Absolute) 
General Order, 1946. By this Order the minimum time which must elapse 
before a Decree Nisi could be made Absolute was reduced from 6 months to 
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Table XXXI.—Percentage Distribution of Petitions for Dissolution 
and Nullity by Cause distinguishing those petitions filed 
by Husbands and those by Wives, 1938, 1949 and 1950, 
England and Wales. 


1938 1949 1950 





Petitions of Petitions of Petitions of 
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Dissolution Total 

Nullity 
Incapacity .. 
Invalidity 
Lunacy 
Pregnancy. 
Wilful Refusal 
Venereal Disease 





Nullity Total 





Dissolution and 


Nullity Total | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





6 weeks. The second was the Matrimonial Causes (Special Commission) (No. 2) 
Order, 1946, issued on 11th December, 1946, which extended the power to hear 
divorce cases to Special Commissioners. The first of these Orders had the effect of 
bringing forward into the 1946 figures a considerable number of cases which, 
but for the Order, would not have been made Absolute until 1947. The second 
accelerated the rate of hearing of cases to work off the accumulated arrears, 
and it appears to have done this so effectively that all, or at least the bulk, were 
cleared by the end of 1948. 


The statistical consequence of this action is that the decrees granted each 
year, particularly in 1947 and 1948, are numerically equivalent to the current 
volume of cases plus an unknown amount of arrears worked off. It follows that 
the decrees granted before 1947 are equivalent to the current cases less the 
complementary amount of arrears accumulating. The resultant series of figures 
for numbers of decrees granted each year can hardly fail to give a misleading 
picture of divorce trend and is better abandoned in favour of a study of the 
trend of petitions, as employed earlier in this section. In particular it may be 
seen from Diagram C that the much quoted figure of 60 thousand decrees 
absolute granted in 1947, by itself gives a somewhat false picture of the incidence 
of decrees absolute in the war and post-war period. 


Divorce Rates 


The analyses made so far have been purely in terms of the number of petitions 
filed and of decrees granted each year, and it has been shown that this number 
has increased as the years have passed. It is common knowledge that the popu- 
lation of the country has been increasing also and it may therefore be con- 
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jectured to what extent the increase in the number of petitions filed each year 
reflects merely the increase in population. 


The population “at risk”’ of filing a petition for divorce is of course the 
married persons. An examination covering the years 1911, and 1921, for which 
census populations are available, and 1937 and 1950 shows that the numbers of 
petitions filed in each of these years are broadly representative of the trend of 
divorce incidence over the period, and therefore that these four years are 
suitable as datum points for a comparison of the relative rates of increase of 
the married population and the incidence of petitioning. Such a comparison 
is shown in Table XXXII. 


Table XXXII.—Married Population, Petitions* filed and Rate per 
10,000 Married Population 1911, 1921, 1937 and 1950; — 
and the percentage increase of each in the intermediate 
periods ; England and Wales. 





Percentage increase in 











Petitions —  ) 
Year Married Number | filed per Period Married | Number of| Rate per 
population | of peti- 10,000 population| petitions 10,000 
(thousands) tions married filed married 
filed population per annum! population 
£011 13,126 902 0-69 
1921 15,065 2,907 1-93 1911-21 15 222 180 
1937 18,644 5,903 relay W7 1921-37 24 103 64 
1950 22,034 20,120 13-49 1937-50 18 404 326 





It will be seen from Table XXXII that, without exception, the percentage 
increase in the number of petitions filed is several times greater than that of the 
married population. Expressed as a proportion per 10,000 married persons, 
the petitions increased from 0-69 in 1911 to 13-49 in 1950, a rate nearly 20 times 
greater than that of 40 years earlier. 


Proportion of Marriages Ultimately Broken by Divorce.—The 
spectacular rise in the incidence of divorce in the last forty years from one 
thousand petitions per year to 30 thousand may lead to exaggerated ideas as to 
the proportion of marriages which ultimately are broken by divorce. Tabu- 
lations are not made of divorces by the year in which the marriage being 
dissolved or annulled was contracted, and thus a precise calculation of the 
proportion of marriages terminated by divorce cannot be made. An approxi- 
mate estimate to give the right order of magnitude may, however, be made ii 
the number of petitions in years generally representative of the current trend 
in divorce are related to the average number of marriages per year in the period 
5 to 15 years earlier (the majority of divorces occur between 5 and 15 years 
after marriage). Such a calculation is set out at Table XXXIII. In this 
table (Col. (4)) the ratio of petitions to the appropriate marriages (Col. (2) 
divided by Col. (3)) is not precisely the ratio required, since not all petitions 
are successful, and a correcting factor is required to allow for this. It is not 
known how many decrees absolute result from a given number of petitions, but 
from the available evidence it seems that the ratio was around 75 per cent. in 
1911 and has since increased to approaching, or even exceeding, 90 per cent. 
The choice of correcting factor within this range is not critical, and the ratios 
-75, -80, 85 and -90 for 1911, 1922, 1937 and 1950 respectively will serve. 
Correcting column (4) of Table XX XIII by these factors gives column (95). It 
must be stressed that rough estimates such as these can serve only to indicate 
the general order of magnitude of the quantities involved. : 








*For dissolution and nullity of marriage. 
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The last column of Table X XXIII indicates that, before the First World 
War, less than 4 of one per cent. of marriages terminated in divorce, the sharp rise 
in the First World War raised the proportion to about # of one per cent., in the 
inter-war period it climbed steadily to about 1? per cent. and, as far as can be 
judged at this early stage, about 7 per cent. of marriages now seem to be 
terminated by divorce. It will be noted that the First World War doubled the 
proportion whilst the Second World War quadrupled it. 


Table XX XIII.—Approximate Proportion of Marriages terminated by 
Divorce, 1911 to 1950, England and Wales. 


Average number Number of Estimated percen 
Petitions filed of marriages con- Petitions tage of marriages 
Year (Dissolution and tracted annually per 100 terminated by 
nullity) 5-15 years earlier marriages divorce 
(thousands) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1911 902 257 0-4 0-3 
1922 2,468 285 0-9 0-7 
1937 5,903 302 2-0 1-7 
1950 Mae IAs] 369 8-1 7-3 


Ages of Husband and Wife in Combination.—Table P.2 of 1950 Part II 
shows the numbers of decrees absolute granted in England and Wales during 
1950 tabulated according to the present ages of husband and wife in combination. 
The corresponding rate of divorce per 1,000 married couples of the same ages 
in the population of England and Wales has been calculated and is shown in 
Table XXXIV. The population of husbands and wives in combination has 
been derived from the one per cent. sample of the Census of Great Britain, 1951, 
and, is of sufficient accuracy for the purpose of identifying the salient features 
of divorce rates by age of husband and wife. 


Table XXXIV.—Divorce* Rates per 1,000 Married Couples exposed 
to risk, by present ages of Husband and Wife in 
combination, 1950, England and Wales. 





Wife’s Husband’s Present Age 
Present 
Age All | Under | 52 9 ‘ 60 and 
Ages 95 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-59 bree 
All ages 3:0 2:7 6-2 5:6 4-7 3:4 2:4 1-3 0-3 
Under 25 3-6 2-3 4:5 3-6 4-1 4-2 — — a 
29-29 6:8 5-1 Led, 6°5 6:7 4:9 6-1 7:7} -— 
30-34 5-2 — 6-7 5-2 ae 4:7 4-] 3-1 — 
35-39 4-0 — 6-1 5-9 4:3 3:6 3:0 3-4 — 
40-44 2-9 sates —_ 4:8 3-8 Seg 2:6 2-4 2-1 
45-49 yaa | — = posi 3-4 2:8 2-2 1-9 1-3 
50-54 0-9 aE Ds) | ny ke 2-3 15 1-0 0-5 
60 and over 0-2 2 aS at cS howe ae cae 0:5 0:2 


*Decrees Absolute for dissolution and nullity of marriage. 

tAbout 90 per cent. of the couples in this group will not have been married long enough 
to obtain a Decree Absolute except under the restricted conditions of the 1937 Act. 

{This rate is not reliable because of the small number of cases involved. 
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From the top line and from the left hand column of this table it may be 
seen that the highest rates apply to couples one of whom is aged 25-29, irres- 
pective of the age of the other, being 6-8 for women and 6-2 for men. From the 
body of the table it may be seen that, when both husband and wife are in this 
age-group the rate is 7-2 per 1,000 married couples of this age in the population. 
Excluding the rate for couples in which both parties were under 25 and also 
those in which both husband and wife were over 40 years of age, it is remarkable 
that the remaining rates cover so small a range. The highest rate is barely 
two and a half times the lowest and, if the two highest and two lowest rates 
are excluded, the ratio of the lowest to the highest is less than 1 to 2, notwith- 
standing that such extreme cases as wives aged 30-34 with husbands under 30 
and with husbands over 50 are considered. The average duration of marriage 
of couples aged 25-29 is probably that at which divorce is most intense and 
it will be shown later that, after the first few years, divorce rates tend to fall 
with duration of marriage. The general tendency of the rates in Table 
XXXIV to be lower for older couples is probably attributable to this. The 
rates do not suggest that wide disparity in age between husband and wife has 
any great influence on the divorce rate. 


Duration and Surviving Children of the Marriage.—Up to and including 
1949, Table P of Part II showed the duration and surviving children of the 
marriages concerned in petitions filed at the Principal Divorce Registry in 
London. (This registry dealt with over half the cases each year until 1947.) 
Table XXXV, derived from Table P of successive Parts II, shows the per- 
centage distributions of divorces by duration and surviving children of the 
marriage. 


Table XXXV.—Total Number of Petitions filed, and Distribution of 
Petitions filed at the Principal Divorce Registry in London 
by Duration and Surviving Children of the Marriage 
concerned, 1926 to 1949, England and Wales. 


ee Le 


Percentage Distributions (Based on suits for Dissolution or Annulment 

















Total* commenced in the period and filed at the Principal Divorce Registry in 
Number Londen ) by :— 
of Tea RE Gag Heh AIN ae So ee ee al 
Period Petitions Duration of Marriage Surviving Children of the Marriage 
filed for —--—|— —— , —— ——— , —--— || ——— = ———);—_—- - 
Dissolution Over 
or Annulment || Under} 1-2 2-5 | 5-10 | 10-20} Over No 1 2 3-6 6 
1 years | years | years} years | 20 child- | child | child- | child- | child- 
year 3 years ren ren ren ren 
1926-30 4,052f 0-7 2-0 11-9 | 34:0 | 38-2 | 13-2 q] 40°8 | 30°9 | 16-7 | 11-2 0-4 
1931-35 4,645t 0:8 22h 12-8 | 30°8 | 41-2 | 12-3 |] 42-2 | 30-8 | 16:5 | 10-1 0-4 
1936-40 7,535f 0:5 0:8 9-7 | 29-1 | 42:3 | 17:6 || 42-4 | 32-1 | 16-0 9-2 0-3 
1941-45 16,075f 0:5 0-6 142] 1 31:8) 37-7) 13s ALO! I SE3: ) 16-7 |, 10-7 0:3 
1936 5,749 0-6 1:6 1V-SE PSI 20 | 42-0 132 NAS) 3162 | 16:2 8:8 0-3 
1937 5.903 0-7 1:8 12-7 | 31:8 | 40:3 | 12:7 }} 43-9 | 30-8 | 15:9 9*1 0:3 
1938t 10,233 0-4 0-4 5-8 | 25:2 | 45°3 | 22-9 |} 42°6 | 32:6 | 15°7 8-9 0-2 
1939 8,703 0-6 0-4 9:9 | 29-2 | 41-8] 18-1 40°3 | 33-4 | 16°6 9-3 0-4 
1940 7,086 0-6 0-3 11-2 | 30°6 | 40-5 | 16°8 {|-42-5 | 32:0 | 15-6 9-7 0-2 
1941 8,305 0-5 0-7 8-1 30:6 | 40:7 19-4 42-9 | 31-0 16:4 9:5 0-2 
1942 12,003 0:5 0:7 12-6 | 30-1 | 39:1 | 17:0 |] 41-9 | 31-2 | 16:3 | 10:3 0-3 
1943 15,385 0:5 0-5 14:3 | 29-0 | 39:3 | 16-4 |] 40-8 | 30-8 | 16-7 | 11:3 0-4 
1944 18,969 0-6 0:5 17-2 | 30-2 | 36:7 | 14:8 |] 39-5 | 32:0 | 17-2 | 10-9 0-4 
1945 25,711 0-6 0-6 15:0 | 37-1 | 34:8 | 11-9 }} 40°8 | 31-4 | 16:5 | 11-0 0:3 
1946 43,163 0-6 0:6 13:6 | 41:0 | 34:4 9:8 || 40:0 | 32-5 | 16-4 | 10°8 | 0:3 
1947 48,501 0:5 0:6 13:4 | 39-9 | 33-0 | 12:6 }} 39:7 | 32-2 | 17-1 | 10°6 | 0-4 
1948 37,919 0-4 0:6 13°7 | 36:2 | 34-4 | 14-7 |i 40°3 | 32-2 | 16-9 | 10:2 | O-4 
1949 35,191 0:4 0-6 15:1 | 34°5 | 33-9 | 15:5 |] 40°9 | 31-7.) 17-0 | 10-1 0:3 


rr  ——————————————————— 


*Including petitions filed at District Registries. 

yAnnual Averages. 

+The Matrimonial Causes Act 1937, which came into force on Ist January 1938, extended the grounds for divorce ; 
and restricted petitioning for dissolution within 3 years of the marriage to exceptional cases. 
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It is of interest to consider whether the spectacular rise in the incidence 
of petitioning during the war was confined to the younger couples who would, in 
general, have been married for the shorter periods, and particularly to the 
marriages of very short duration, namely those contracted in haste under the 
excitement of war. In fact it may be seen that this is not so. There were some 
changes in the distribution of petitions by duration, but these were trivial 
compared with the sharp rise in divorce incidence, and it must be concluded 
that all generations and longstanding as well as recent marriages have been 
involved. 


The abnormally high proportions at durations of 10-20 and over 20 years 
may be seen in 1938 after the new grounds had been introduced by the 1937 Act. 
In general the proportions for durations over 10 were also relatively high in the 
early war years, whilst later in the war and in the immediate post-war years 
they fell and, passing through a trough, returned to a more or less intermediate 
position. The increase in petitions filed by younger married men later in the 
war and in the immediate post-war years may be presumed to have been asso- 
ciated with protracted separations due to war service. 


The distribution by family size in Table XX XV shows small change from 1936 
to 1949, such tendency as there is being for the proportion of childless families to 
decrease with complementary rises in the proportions with 1 child, and 2, and 
3-6 children. There is no direct information on the change in distribution of 
size of all families during this period but, the birth rate having been depressed 
in the 1930’s and having risen so sharply in the later years of the war and the 
immediate post-war years, it is presumed that childlessness will have decreased 
and family sizes increased. It may be, therefore, that the change seen in 
Table XX XV reflects no more than changes in families at large. 


Taking the decrees absolute granted in 1950 according to the duration of the 
marriage concerned which are published in Table P.3 of Part II, and relating 
them to the number of marriages contracted in the years appropriate to these 
durations, the proportions of those marriages terminated by divorce in 1950 are 
found. Divorce rates calculated in this way are shown in Table XXXVI. 


Table XX XVI.—Divorce* Rates by Duration of Marriage per 
1,000 Related Marriages 1950, England and Wales. 




















Years of Number 
Duration Marriage Number of Rate per 
of (Mid year to of Decrees 1,000 
Marriage mid year) Marriages Absolute Marriages 
Under 3 years 1947-50 1,156,381 262 0-23 
3-5 1945-47 790,935 3,403 4-30 
5-7 1943-45 630,569 4,235 6:72 
7-10 1940-43 1,148,453 6,555 5:71 
10-15 1935—40 1,940,995 6,844 3°53 
15-20 1930-35 1,607,504 4,060 2:53 








These proportions ignore the fact that, by 1950, some of these marriages are 
not at risk of termination by divorce, having already been terminated by the 
death of the husband or wife, but the effect of this is unlikely to invalidate 
the drawing of general conclusions from Table XXXVI. It may be seen that 
the highest rates shown are for the 6th and 7th years of marriage but, although 
the rates thereafter decrease steadily with duration of marriage, they do so 
relatively slowly and, even at long durations of marriage, year after year 
divorce continues to take a steady toll. 








*Decrees Absolute for dissolution or nullity of marriage. 
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Duration of Marriage and Age of Wife.—Providing the analysis is 
restricted to wives under age 50, population estimates are available to permit 
the calculation of divorce rates by duration of marriage and wife’s age jointly, 
and allowance has been made for the effect of mortality (that is, of the original 
brides concerned, those who have died or been widowed are excluded) in the 
rates calculated in this way and shown in Table XX XVII. 


Table XX XVII.—Divorce* Rates per 1,000 Married Women at risk 
by Wife’s Present Age and Duration of Marriage, 1950, 
England and Wales. 
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Divorces within 3 years of marriage are a special class, consisting only of those 
suits for dissolution for which special authority has been given to petition 
within 3 years of marriage, and suits for nullity. It is not therefore surprising 
that, as shown in Table XX XVII, divorce rates at durations under 3 years 
do not follow the general pattern. In any event the rates at these durations 
are negligible. 


At other durations the same pattern is seen without exception, namely the 
divorce rates decrease continuously with the age of the woman. It is also 
notable that the decline in the divorce rate with advancing woman’s age is not 
steady, but starts very steeply and subsequently becomes less steep. 


An outstanding rate is that of 44-2 divorces per 1,000 married women aged 
under 25 at duration 7-10 years. Since the women concerned have been married 
for at least 7 years and none had reached their 25th birthday at the time of 
their divorce, none could have reached their 18th birthday at marriage ; they 
are in fact a group of women married at extremely young ages. It should be 
noted also that they were marnied in the war ae 1941-1943. Itis perhaps not 
unexpected that these marriages ata disturbed time, of extremely young girls 
should have proved abnormally unstable, but it is perhaps somewhat surprising 
that, even 7 years after marriage, as many as 4 per cent. of them should be 
divorced in a single year. 


The data from which Table XX XVII was calculated may be re-arranged to 
give an approximate indication of divorce rates by age at marriage (instead of 
present age) and duration of marriage, as follows. Women who have been 
married for 0 to 5 years, i.e., on average say for 24 years, were 24 years younger 
when they married than they are now. If they are now aged 25-29, they were 
therefore aged 224-274 at marriage. Similarly the approximate age at marriage 
of other groups may be deduced. Divorce rates produced by such a re-arrange- 
ment of the data are recorded at Table XX XVIII. This shows, as before, that 
at each duration of marriage, the women who had married at the younger ages 
experience the higher divorce rate. It also shows that for each age at marriage 








*Decrees Absolute for dissolution and nullity of marriage. 
+Under the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, a petition “for dissolution may one under 
exceptional circumstances be filed within 3 years of marriage. 
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Table XX XVIII.—Divorce* Rates per 1,000 Married Women at risk, 
by Nominal Age at Marriage of Wife and Duration of 
Marriage, 1950, England and Wales. 


Nominal Age Duration of Marriage in Years 

at Marriage —— , —  — , /s 
of Wife 0-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 

Under 174f \ 2-1 bin! LZ 13-4 12-4 
174-223 a) ne | 6-0 4-7 
224-274 2-2 92 3-2 2:3 
274-324 jy) 4-3 2:2 7 
324-374 1-4 3+2 7 — 
374-423 1:3 2:3 — — 
423-474 1:2 — — — 





the divorce rate declines with increasing duration of marriage after the group 
5-10 years (the divorce rate for the first 5 years of marriage includes, of course, 
the first 3 years when hardly any divorces are permitted). This decline is not 
very steep for women married at young ages—for nominal marriage age under 
474 the rate at duration 15-20 years (12-4) is nearly rds that at duration 
5-10 years (19-2)—but the decline is steeper for women who are older when 
married—for nominal marriage age 274-324 the rate at duration 15-20 years 
(1-7) is only a little more than 4rd of that at duration 5-10 years (4:3). It is 
thus seen that the women married at young ages, not only suffer a substantially 
higher divorce rate at short durations than those who are older when married, 
but also that a relatively high rate is maintained for a longer period of their 
marriage. 

If the rates of Table XX XVIII may be taken as indicative of the rates that 
will hold on average in the next twenty years, then about 1 in 4 of the women 
marrying now at ages 16-18, 1 in 10 of those marrying at ages 19-22 and I in 16 
of those marrying at ages 23-27 will have been divorced by the twentieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. 


Age of Wife and Number of Children of the Marriage.—Table P4, 
Part II, 1950, shows the number of decrees absolute granted in 1950 tabulated 
according to the age of wife at divorce and the number of surviving children of the 
marriage. Childless couples of all ages were 37 per cent. of the total divorced in 
1950 and 34 per cent. had only one child. The corresponding percentages for 
women aged 25-29 were 43 and 40 respectively and decreased with advancing 
age of the wife to about 31 and 24 per cent. for wives aged 50-59. 


It is, however, more informative to relate the numbers of divorces according 
to wife’s age and number of children to the number of married women in the 
general population of England and Wales at the corresponding ages and with a 
corresponding number of children. Approximate populations of this kind 
have been derived from the 1951 Census 1 per cent. Sample and rates based 
upon them are shown in Table XX XIX. Reading along the rows of this table 
it will be seen that for wives of each age-group divorce rates tend to decrease 
with size of family. 


Whilst the tendency for the rates to decrease along the rows exists, the rates 
throughout the table are, in general, within the range 2 to 3, or not far from 
this range. The outstanding exceptions are the rates for childless couples of 
10-6 for wife’s age 25-29, 11-7 for age 30-34 and 9-2 for age 35-39. If these 
women had not been married for very long, it would not be surprising that they 
had no children, and this point is examined below. 








*Decrees Absolute for dissolution and nullity of marriage. 
+The rates given for this nominal age group correspond to those of a group of average 
actual age at marriage of about 18} years. 
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Table XXXIX.—Divorce* Rates per 1,000 Married Women at risk by 
Wife’s Present Age and Size of Family, 1950, England and Wales. 


PIE REO OEE PET ey Dy ere a ee aN rere ero 
Number of Children 











Present 
Age of a fe | | | 
Wite . 7 and 
0 l v4 3 4 5-6 over 
Under 25... 3:3 3°8 2-9 2°8 0:8 —- — 
25-29 : 10-6 6:8 3:4 2°8 2:3 1-6 — 
30-34 aE 11-7 5:6 2:7 2-4 2°5 2°5 ()-6 
35-39 ae 9-2 4:5 2:5 2-1 2:0 2:0 1-4 
40-44 5:3 ree 2-1 2-0 1:8 1-5 1-3 
45-49 Me 3:1 2-2 1:8 1:6 1-7 1-4 0-7 
Re TE PEE Re BNET EE ENE TE | A Dale ee ee TE ee Se 


An analysis of the number of women divorced, at age 30-34 for instance, in 
1950, irrespective of the sizes of their families but according to the duration 
of their marriages in Table P3 of Part II shows that only 383 had been married 
less than 5 years. The rate of 11-7 for childless women aged 30-34 in Table 
XXXIX, was derived from 2,375 divorces shown in Table P4 of Parttt 
Thus, since at most 383 could have been at durations under 5 years, nearly 
2.000 at least were at durations over 5 years, and had had plenty of time to 
have children. If each age group from 25 to 40 is examined, the same thing ts 
found. The deductions that can be made from such an examination concerning 
the distribution over durations of marriage of childless couples at the time of 
their divorce are as follows :— 

SE TPR NE ARNE RE SARE a API SSRN oe eer eave eS 


MAXIMUM Percentage at 





Present Short Durations, of (years) Remainder 
Age of a —— MINIMUM percentage 
Wife of :-— 
0-3 3-5 5-7 7-10 
25-29 1:5 40-5 58-0 at durations over 5 years 
30-34 1-4 14-7 27-0 DOD is F Oe ray es 
35-39 acl 79 13-2 36:3 41:5 ,, i i Oa 





Thus it is seen, not only that divorce rates are abnormally high in childless 
marriages, but also that the majority of the marriages involved have been of 
sufficient duration to allow the couple to have had children. 


Re-marriage of Divorced Persons 


Matters which are closely related to any statistical study of the incidence of 
divorce are the extent to which divorced persons re-marry, the marital condition 
of the spouse and the ages at which such re-marriages are most frequent. 

The general trend of the numbers of divorced persons who re-married in 
England and Wales during the twenty-five years from 1926 to 1950 is shown in 
Table XL. 

Expressed as percentages of the number of persons divorced in the same 
period the averages for the five quinquennial periods 1926-1930 to 1946-1950 
of re-marriages of divorced persons (columns (2) and (3) of Table XL), were :— 





| 
Period 1926-1930 | 1931-1935 | 1936-1940 | 1941-1945 | 1946-1950 


—_— | | | | 


Percentage of divorced 
who re-married es 58:3 64-2 69-2 60-4 61-1 





*Decrees Absolute for dissolution and nullity of marriage. 
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Table XL.—Annual Number of Persons Divorced and of Divorced 
Persons who Re-married, 1926 to 1950, England and Wales. 





Number of divorced persons who re-married in the period 
Number ||———$<$<—$——|_—————_ ————— 
































of Divorced 

Period persons Divorced | Divorced | men and | Divorced | Divorced 
divorced |} Persons | Men Women men men women women women 

in the Marrying | marrying| inter- | marrying | marrying 

period spinsters | widows | marrying | bachelors | widowers 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

1926-30 4 6,716 3,917 2,128 1,789 1,662 270 392 15225 368 
1931-35 8,022 5,154 ET ITED| 2,377 2,179 302 592 1,597 484 
1936-40 5 12,361 8,558 4,580 3,978 3,641 464 949 2,746 758 
1941-45 > 20,778 12,548 7,093 5,455 5,453 874 1,532 3,587 1,102 
1946-50 < 79,803 48,898 26,273 22,625 17,767 3,303 10,406 14,271 3,151 
1936 ae 8,114 6,468 3,507 2,961 2,788 354 730 2,009 587 
1937 “ 9,772 6,988 3,759 3,229 2,964 374 842 2,192 616 
1938 ae 12,500 8,179 4,404 3,775 3,467 471 932 2,576 733 
1939 cae 15,910 10,698 5,715 4,983 4,558 550 1,214 3,480 896 
1940 7 15,510 10,458 5,514 4,944 4,430 out 1,026 3,474 957 
1941 ms 12,736 9,378 5,991 4,287 4,028 575 976 2,900 899 
1942 a 15,236 9,706 5,437 4,269 4,214 _ 664 1,118 2,815 895 
1943 ae 20,024 11,049 6,157 4,892 4,712 797 1,296 3,237 1,007 
1944 fe 24,624 13,728 7,914 5,814 6,009 981 1,848 3,693 1,197 
1945 ae 31,268 18,879 10,867 8,012 8,303 1,355 2,418 5,292 1,511 
1946 ans 59,658 29,636 16,479 13,157 11,781 DD PESY | 4,822 8,596 2,150 
1947 e120 5008 56,945 30,751 26,194 Di SAI 3,980 10,998 VP e 3,418 
1948 ws 87,396 58,728 31,201 LOL. 21,072 3,812 12,634 17,541 3,669 
1949 Ae 69,712 51,494 27,645 23,849 18,150 3,400 12,190 14,435 3,319 
1950 nt 61,740 47,687 25,290 22,397 16,558 3,038 11,388 13,503 3,200 








Divorced persons who re-marry during any period are not confined to those 
granted a decree absolute during the same period, so that the above figures 
do not precisely represent the proportion of divorced persons who ultimately 
re-marry but, to some extent, will be an understatement even when the number 
of divorces is increasing slowly. In the period under review, when the increase 
in divorce has been so rapid, and when the war may have imposed an enforced 
delay on re-marriage, it may well be that the proportion of divorced persons 
who ultimately re-marry will be substantially higher than the 60 or 61 per cent. 
shown for those who were divorced and re-married during 1941 to 1950; for 
while the rise from 58 per cent. to 69 per cent. between 1926-1930 and 1936-1940 
indicates a rise in the proportion of divorced persons re-marrying in keeping 
with the general rise in the proportion of persons married in the population as 
a whole during that time, the subsequent fall to 60 per cent. may merely be a 
feature of the distortion referred to above. 

It may be concluded from the trend of the above-mentioned figures that 
about two-thirds to three-quarters of persons obtaining a divorce will ultimately 
re-matrry. 

Throughout the period covered by Table XL the number of divorced men 
who re-matried exceeded that of divorced women, the latter being on average 
about 84 per 100 men. The percentage ratios of divorced women to divorced 
men re-marrying rose slightly between 1926-1930 and 1936-1940 from 84-1 to 
86:9, fell to 76-9 in 1941-1945 and rose to 86-1 in 1946-1950. 

The divergence from the general trend in 1941-1945 is shown in detail in the 
following statement :— 


Divorced women remarrying per 100 divorced men remarrying :— 
[columns (4) and (5) of Table XL]. 


19386 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
84-4 85:9 85-7 87-2 89-7 84:2 785 79:5 73-5 73-7 79:8 (85:2°.882 (86:35583-6 


The sharp rise in 1939 and 1940 might be attributable to the operation of 
the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937. After 1940 the ratios fell to a trough in 
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1944 and 1945 and then recovered each year so that the average for the period 
1941 to 1950 as a whole was 84-2 per cent. indicating that the relative excess 
of divorced women re-marrying in the years 1947 to 1950 almost compensated 
for the deficiency in the period 1941 to 1946. 


The Partners of Divorced Persons re-marrying 


Table XLI shows the proportion of bachelor and widower bridegrooms whose 
brides were divorced women (Col. (2)), of divorced men whose brides were 
divorced women (Col. (3)) and the ratio of these proportions in Col. (4). Similar 
figures for women are in Cols. (5) to (7). 


Table XLI.—Absolute and Relative Proportions of Bachelors and 
Widowers and of Divorced Men Bridegrooms marrying 
Divorced Women and of Spinsters and Widows and of 
Divorced Women Brides marrying Divorced Men, 1935 
to 1950, England and Wales. 





























Marriages with divorced Marriages with divorced 
women per cent. of all men per cent. of all 
marriages, of : marriages, of : 
Year 9 |—#———___.___—_—___|| Ratio |———————-__——_|_ Ratio 
Bachelors (2) —(3) Spinsters (5) (6) 
and Divorced and Divorced 
Widowers Men Widows Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1935 0-7 11:0 0-06 0-8 12-9 0-06 
1936 0-7 10-4 0-07 0-9 12-3 0-07 
1937 0-8 Lez 0-07 0-9 13-0 0-07 
1938 0-9 10-6 0-08 1-1 12-3 0-09 
1939 1-0 10-6 0-09 LZ, 12-2 0-10 
1935-39 | 0-8 10-7 0-07 1-0 12°5 0-08 
1940 1-0 OS 0-11 tA 10-4 O-11 
194] 1-0 9-6 0-10 1-2 11-4 0-11 
£942) 1 1-0 10-3 0-10 1-3 13-1 0-10 
1943 1-5 10-5 0-14 9 13-2 0-14 
1944 1:7 11-7 0-15 2-4 15-9 O-15 
1945 i-s Lit 0-16 2°59 15-1 b OL7 
| 
1940-45 1-3 10-6 0-12 f-7] 13-5 0-13 
1946 220 14-6 “0-20 3:8 18-3 0-21 
1947 5-6 1729 0-31 6-7 21-0 0-32 
1948 5:8 20-2 0-29 6-7 Zao 0:29 
1949 5-1 22-0 0:23 6-1 25°6 0-24 
1950 5:0 22S (0-22 5:8 25-4 0-23 
1946-50 4-9 19-8 0-25 0-8 23-0 0-25 











The increase in divorce, and thus the greater proportion of divorced persons 
in the marriageable population, is reflected by the rise from 1935 to 1950 in the 
proportions of bachelors and widowers marrying a divorced woman from 0-7 
per cent. to 5-0 per cent. (Col. (2)), and of divorced men marrying a divorced 
woman from 11-0 to 22:5 per cent. (Col. (3)). Similar increases are shown for 
spinsters and widows marrying divorced men, from 0-8 to 5-8 per cent. (Col. 
(5)) and from 12-9 to 25-4 per cent. for divorced women marrying divorced men 
(Col. (6)). 

The ratios shown in Cols. (4) and (7) may be interpreted as representing 
the fraction of their “‘ share ”’ of divorced persons which bachelors and widowers 
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and spinsters and widows took for their partner in marriage. It might have 
been expected that the increased proportions from 1935 to 1950 referred to 
above would have been about the same pro rata for each of the four Classes 
considered but the substantial rise in the ratios shown in Cols. (4) and (7) 
between 1935 and 1946-1950 shows that bachelors, widowers, spinsters and 
widows took only 6 per cent. of their share of divorced persons for their spouse 
in 1935 and 25 per cent. in 1946-1950 ; the implication appears to be that there 
is less reluctance on their part to marry a divorced person today than there was 
iS years ago. 


Ages at which the Divorced remarry 


In Table XLI no account was taken of the age factor in the remarriage of 
divorced persons and an analysis by three age-groups at which remarriage is 
frequent is shown in Table XLII in a similar form to that of Table XLI. It will 
suffice to show the figures for selected years of the period 1935-1950 analysed 
by ages 25-29, 30-34 and 35-39. It will be seen from Table XLI that a steady 
progression was followed from 1935 to 1946 and this period will be adequately 
covered by 1937—the year before the coming into operation of the Matrimonial 
Causes Act 1937—and 1946. A new phase commenced in 1947 and this year 
and 1950 will represent the current trend. 


Table XLII.—Absolute and Relative Proportions of Bachelors and 
Widowers and of Divorced Men Bridegrooms marrying 
Divorced Women, and of Spinsters and Widows and of 
Divorced Women Brides Marrying Divorced Men, for 
selected age groups, 1937, 1946, 1947 and 1950, England 
and Wales. 


Marriages with Marriages with 
< divorced women divorced men 
per cent. of all per cent. of all 
Age of marriages, of : Ratio Age marriages, of : Ratio 
Year | Bride- —————_.————__| (3) ~ (4) of §—|_———_|——_ (7) + (8) 
groom | Bachelors Bride | Spinsters 
and Divorced and Divorced 
Widowers Men Widows | Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1937 25-29 0-5 8:5 0-06 25-29 1-0 10-4 0-10 
30-34 1:3 8-2 0-16 30-34 2°5 14-] 0-18 
35-39 2:8 10-6 0-26 35-39 3:7 15-6 0-24 
1946 | 25-29 2-0 Te], 0-26 25-29 4-8 13-5 0-36 
30-34 5:2 10:8 0-48 30-34 10-0 18-7 0-53 
35-39 8-5 14-0 0-61 35-39 13-5 22-1 0-61 
1947 25-29 4:8 10-1 0-48 25-29 9:3 15-5 0-60 
30-34 10:3 14-3 0-72 30-34 17:7 23-1 0:77 
35-39 15-6 20-4 0-76 35-39 22:4 27-2 0-82 
1950 25-29 4:3 12-4 0-35 25-29 8:7 19-7 0-44 
30-34 10-0 19-4 0-52 30-34 17-2 27-0 0-64 
35-39 15:3 24-9 0-61 35-39 21-6 32-0 0-68 





The effect of ignoring the differences in age structure of bachelors, widowers 
and divorced men and spinsters, widows and divorced women is seen by com- 
paring Columns (5) and (9) of Table XLII with Columns (4) and (7) of Table 
XLI. At each age bachelors and widowers and spinsters and widows are seen 
to marry a larger fraction of their ‘‘ share ’”’ of divorced persons than Table XLI 
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implied, especially so as age advances. At age 35-39 even before the war they 
took a quarter of their share and since 1946 have taken well over a half. In 
1947, the year in which 60,254 decrees absolute were granted, the fraction of 
their “‘ share’ of divorced persons taken by the non-divorced was highest at 
each age group being about one half at 25-29, and about three-quarters at 
30-34 and 35-39. 


The explanation is that bachelors and spinsters numerically are predominant 
at the younger ages of marriage and will look for their partner among persons of 
similar age to their own, an age at which divorced persons are relatively few. 
As about 47 per cent. of bachelors and 69 per cent. of spinsters marry under 
25 years of age the inclusion of this large section in the analysis shown in 
Table XLI masks the pronounced age factor which is brought out in Table 
XLII. The relative reluctance of the younger bachelors and spinsters to marry 
a divorced person is shown in Table XLII by the increase of the ratios with 
age for each year in Columns (5) and (9). 


An analysis in greater detail of age and marital condition is given in Table 
XLIII for the calendar year 1950 showing the percentage distribution of brides 
by their marital condition with bachelor, widower and divorced bridegrooms 
at each age group up to 60 and a similar distribution of bridegrooms by the 
marital condition and age of bride. 


Table XLIII.—Distribution by Marital Condition of Brides according 
to Ages and Marital Conditions of Bridegrooms ; and of 
Bridegrooms according to Ages and Marital Conditions of 
Brides ; 1950, England and Wales. 






































Percentage Distribution Percentage Distribution 
-of Brides by Marital of Bridegrooms by 
Age of; Marital Condition, the Age Marital Marital Condition, 
Bride- | Condition Bridegroom being : of Condition the Bride being : 
groom of a —,——-—-——_|| Bride of —_——— —-— ; ———-—— 
Bride | Divorced Bridegroom Divorced 
Bachelor | Widower Man Spinster | Widow | Woman 
Under } Spinster 98°5 94-4 90-1 Under | Bachelor .. 97-0 89-7 85-9 
25 Widow.. 0:5 2°8 4:3 25 Widower .. 0:7 3-1 2-8 
Divorcee 1:0 2°8 5:6 Divorcee.. 2:3 7-2 11-3 
Spinster 94-1 83-6 83-7 Bachelor .. 88-9 78:1 75:5 
25-29 | Widow.. 1-7 7-4 3-9 25-29 | Widower.. 2-6 7-4 48 
Divorcee 4-2 9-0 12-4 Divercee .. 8°5 14°5 19-7 
Spinster 85°5 74-9 73°7 Bachelor .. 76-1 65:3 63-7 
30-34 | Widow.. 4:7 11-2 6°8 30-34 | Widower. . 7°3 13-4 9-3 
Divorcee 9°8 13-9 19°5 Divorcee .. 16-6 21:3 27-0 
Spinster 75-4 64-5 §3-2 Bachelor .. 62°3 55-4 53-2 
5-39 | Widow.. 9:8 16:7 11-9 35-39 | Widower.. 17:0 20°6 14-8 
Divorcee 14°8 18°8 24-9 Divorcee .. 20-7 24:0 32-8 
Spinster 66:5 57:8 56°6 Bachelor .. 46:9 44-3 44-0 
40-44 | Widow.. 16-4 23-1 15-3 40-44 | Widower.. 31:9 35-8 23-6 
Divorcee Vek 19°1 28:1 Divorcee .. 21-2 19-9 33-6 
Spinster 58°8 49-0 54-0 Bachelor .. 36-0 32-9 35-7 
45-49 | Widow.. 23-4 31:5 17:8 ‘|! 45-49 | Widower.. 48-7 50-8 36-2 
Divorcee 17:8 19-5 28-2 Divorcee .. 15-3 16:3 28-1 
Spinster 51°6 42-7 50:3 Bachelor .. 26-2 23:1 31-4 
50-54 | Widow.. 31:9 40:8 20°5 50-54 | Widower... 59-8 66-0 47-9 
Divorcee 16°5 16:5 29-2 Divorcee .. 14:0 10-9 20-7 
Spinster 48-3 40-7 50-0 Bachelor .. 20°8 19-3 26-6 
55-59 | Widow.. 38:3 46:7 28:7 55-59 | Widower. . en 74:7 56:8 
Divorcee 13-4 12-6 21:3 Divorcee .. 7:0 6:0 16-6 





The general features of the table are that the highest proportion of spinster 
brides is at the younger ages and of widow brides at the older ages of bride- 
grooms which merely reflects the greater proportion of spinsters at the younger 
ages and of widows at the older ages in the marriageable population of the 
country. The highest proportions of divorced women remarrying correspond 
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to bridegrooms aged 45-54. The figures on the right-hand side of the table 
are similar, the highest proportions of divorced men remarrying corresponding 
with brides aged 35-44. 


Comparing the figures in the three columns on the left it is seen that almost 
without exception the proportion of spinster brides is highest for bachelor 
bridegrooms, of widows it is highest for widower bridegrooms and for divorced 
women it is highest when the bridegroom is a divorced man. Taking account 
of the fact that husbands are usually older than their wives an examination of 
the right-hand side of the table reveals a similar pattern. 


Proportion of Divorced Persons in the population and proportions 
marrying in a year 

The distributions shown in the previous tables have to some extent been 
reflections of the age and marital condition structure of the unmarried popu- 
lation of the country. In order to clarify this, Table XLIV has been prepared 
from the one per cent. sample of the Census of population of Great Britain 
as at the 8th April, 1951, and the marriages registered in England and Wales 
in 1950. The proportion per cent. of all non-married men in the population 
at each age-group from 20-24 to 55-59 is shown by marital condition, and 
corresponding proportions of men who married in 1950. Similar proportions 
are shown for women in the lower half of the table. It is unlikely that the 
population distribution in England and Wales will be very different from that of 
Great Britain or that the difference between the date of the Census and the 
date of the marriages will materially affect conclusion drawn from the figures. 


Comparing the distribution of the marriages with that of the population it 
is seen that elderly bachelors are relatively unlikely to marry, for although 
they are 60 per cent. of the non-married population aged 55~—59 they are only 
17 per cent. of those who married at this age, but widowers of the same age 
are much more likely to marry again, for although they form only 37 per cent. of 
the non-married population aged 55-59, they form 68 per cent. of bridegrooms 
of this age, and divorced men of this age are even more likely to re-marry. 
Spinsters aged 55-59 were 47 per cent. of the non-married women of that age and 
29 per cent. of the brides of the same age. Widows of this age, forming 51 per 
cent. of the population and 63 per cent. of the marriages, are more likely to 
marry than spinsters, and divorced women are even more likely to marry. 


At all ages a much higher rate of marriage is shown for divorced men and 
women than for the other marital conditions. The ratio of the proportion of 
divorced persons among bridegrooms or brides to the proportion among non- 
married men or women in the population is relatively steady at 4 or 5. The 
corresponding ratio for widowers and widows is only 14 or 2, for bachelors it is 
even lower, decreasing from | at the youngest ages to just over + at age 55-59, 
while for spinsters it decreases from 1 to nearly 2, as shown by the following 
statement of the values of this ratio, derived from Table XLIV, for each age- 
group and marital condition of men and women. 
































Ages 
Marital | / 

Condition 20— 25— OU 35+ 40- 45-— 50— 55-59 
Bachelors 1-0 . 0-9 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-3 
Widowers 1-0 1:6 1:6 2-0 2-2 22 peg | 1-9 
Divorced .. en 3-9 4-0 5-0 4-7 5:6 4-5 4-8 
Spinsters.. 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-6 
Widows .. 0):7 1-3 1:3 1:4 1:3 1-4 1:3 1-2 
Divorced .. 4-0 3°3 2-8 3-4 4-1 4-7 4-6 5:3 





Table XLIV.—Distribution of Various Age Groups by Marital Con- 
dition: Non-Married Population, 1951, Great Britain, 
and Bridegrooms and Brides, 1950, England and Wales. 

Bie Bie at a Ee ee ee 

Distribution of Non-Married MEN, Great Britain, 1951 








Non-married men aged 

















Marital ieee Lee Dae REN del ae eo a. See —__—__— 
Condition 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 
Bachelors .. me 99-9 98-6 94-4 90-5 85-1 80-3 70:8 60:4 
Widowers .. e 0-1 0-5 2-1 4-3 8-0 14-4 94:2 36-6 
Divorcees .. es 0-0 0-9 3:5 5:2 6-9 Soe) 5-0 3-0 
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All non-married men 





Distribution of Bridegrooms, England and Wales, 1950 
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Marital oe 
Condition 990-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 55-59 
Bachelors .. te 99-7 95-7 82-6 65-1 50-1 38:2 27-0 Wee 
Widowers .. 1 0-1 0:8 3:4 8:8 17:6 32-1 50-5 68-4 
Divorcees. .. ae 0-2 3°5 14-0 26-1 32:3 29-7 22°5 14-4 
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All non-married men | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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Marital — —, 
Condition 90-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 
Spinsters .. AM 99-5 95-2 84-6 78:9 74:5 69:8 58-6 47-1 
Widows 5k 13 0:3 2-1 7:8 13-4 19°3 25-9 38°3 51:3 
Divorcees  .. a 0:2 2:7 7:6 HST 6:2 4-3 3-1 1:6 
All non - married | 
women .. “As | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
| | 
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Marital = — — — = — ; | 
Condition 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 
Spinsters .. es 99-0 88-2 68-2 55-4 49-0 43-0 34:5 28:8 
Widows a aie 0-2 2°8 10-4 18-2 25:5 36-7 51-3 62°8 
Divorcees as 0-8 9-0 21:4 26-4 2525 20-3 14-2 8-4 
All non - married 
women .. eh T0020 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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BIRTHS, FERTILITY AND REPRODUCTIVITY 
Live Births—Legitimate and Illegitimate Combined 


Number of Live Births and crude birth rates per 1,000 population 


The live births occurring in the five immediate post-war years 1946 to 1950 
numbered in all 3,904,666, representing an annual average of 781 thousands 
which may be compared with the annual average of 656 thousands for the 
6 war years 1940 to 1945 and 610 over the 5 immediate pre-war years 1935 
to 1939, 


The figures are taken from Table B of Part II of the 1950 Annual Review. 
It is to be noted that the basis of the period assignment. was changed after 
1938, the record for that and preceding years being the numbers of births 
registered in the calendar year, while those for 1939 and later years refer to 
the numbers which actually occurred in the calendar year ; reference is made on 
pages 126-127 to the effect of registration time lag, from which it will be 
seen that the change of basis is of advantage to the comparisons made in this 
commentary. 


Expressed in the customary crude rate form, namely, in terms of the total 
population of all ages, the 1946-1950 experience represents an average annual 
rate of 18-0 live births per 1,000 population, marking an increase of 15 per cent. 
over the corresponding 1940-1945 average of 15-6 per 1,000 and of 21 per 
cent. over the pre-war average of 14:9 per 1,000*. 


Averages thus expressed, however, fail to portray the important aspects oi 
the situation. The events of the period under review, 1946-1950, are in large 
measure complementary to those of the war years themselves and thus form part 
only of a combined experience of which the outstanding features are those of 
change and fluctuation ; these were initially set in motion during the war 
period and were influenced to a large extent by the varying phases of the con- 
flict, but their resultant effects have been extended into the post-war years, 
and, for a proper appreciation of them, regard must be had to the records of the 
individual years and quarters of the period which are regularly shown in Tables 
B and D of Parts II of the successive Statistical Reviews. The salient facts 
have been extracted in adjoining Table XLV and, in order that they may be 
seen in perspective, the main totals have been extended in both directions, 
repeating the records of immediate pre-war years which have been dealt with in 
earlier reports and adding those of two later years from records so far pro- 
visionally reported in the Quarterly Returns or otherwise available. 


The course of events thus set out will be more readily appreciated from 
their portrayal in the diagram annexed (D). The thin rectangular lines show 
the live birth rates in successive calendar quarters, in which form the pro- 
gression will be seen to be dominated by the cyclical seasonal variations which 
have always been associated with the birth experience. The prominence 
of this feature tends to mask somewhat the underlying changes, and in order 
to avoid this and to show the progression in a more continuous form, the thick 
line has been superimposed from which the seasonal movements have been 
averaged out, each point in the thick line representing the average of the four 
quarters of which it is the centre. 








* Basic populations for 1939 and earlier years excluded Armed Forces and merchant 
seamen overseas (about 182 thousands in 1939). Allowance for this would raise the 
21 per cent. increase to one of 23 per cent. 
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Table XLV.—Live Births and Live Birth Rates (per 1,000 
population), England and Wales. 





























Number of Live Births Live Births per 1,000 population 
Calendar (thousands) (in the form of Annual Rates) 
Year |~~ Year jist Or.2ndQr./3rd Qr./4th Qr.|| Year |Ist Qr.|2ndQr./3rd Qr. 4th Or. 

1936 605 148 158 156 | 144 Vase 1 14-6 | dro | lo? | T40 
1937 611 145 164 159 | 143 14-9 | 14-4 | 16:0 | 15-3 | 13-8 
1938 621 155 164 158 | 144 15:1 | 15-3 | 16:0 | 15-2 | 13-8 
1939 614 153 163 155 | 143 14-8 | 14:9 | 15-8 | 14-9 | 13-7 
1940 590 154 153 149 | 134 14-1 | 14-8 | 14-7 | 14-2 | 12:8 
1941 579 143 143 148 | 145 13-91 13°9"' "13-7 1144 18°68 
1942 652 156 168 167 | 160 15-6 | 15-1 | 16-1 | 15-8 | 15-2 
1943 684 172 179 171 162 16-2 | 165 | 17-0 | 16-1 | 15-2 
1944 751 184 | 201 184 183 Li A DOO eee oh ee 
1945 680 171 175 169 | 164 15-9 | 16-3 | 16-5 | 15-8 | 15:3 
1946 821 180 | 204 | 214 | 223 19-2 AIAN) TOs ISO 207 
1947 881 240 | 234 | 214 | 193 |] 20-5 | 22-6 | 21-8 | 19-8 | 17-8 
1948 774 203-7 204 192 180 17-8.) 13'S. 6 18-60 173.16 lee 
1949 731 186 193 182°), 169 56 fal Ma ag Mal 0 Bg NC ee 
1950 697 181 182 t7t 163 15-8 | 16-7 | 16-6 | 15-4 | 14-7 
1951 678 174 181 168 | 154 15-4 | 16-0 | 16:5 | 15-2 | 13-9 
*1952 674 174 174 168 | 158 15:3 | 15-9 | 15-9 | 15-2 | 14:3 





Table XLV and its acompanying diagramatic representation serve to bring 
out the nature and magnitude of the disturbance imposed by the war upon the 
comparatively slow and even tempo of change which had been characteristic of 
preceding peace years and which may be expected to be resumed again over the 
years now coming into sight. 

~ Following the outbreak of the war in late 1939, the birth rate, which for 
some years had been little different from 15 per thousand population per annum, 
at once took a downward turn, falling to 14-1 per 1,000 in 1940 and finally to 
13-9 in 1941, a point which marks the lowest national rate ever to have been 
recorded in the registration history of this country. The fall was associated 
with and probably explained by the circumstances of the first two war years 
which marked the occasion of spectacular enemy successes and the heaviest 


DIAGRAM D.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population by Birth and 
Conception Periods, 1936-1952, England and Wales. 
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aerial attack upon the civilian population of this country with its tremendous 
interference in the normal habits and amenities of life. With the easing of 
the extreme tension of the early years after Russia and the United States of 
America entered the war on the side of the Allies, not only did the rate recover 
itself but there began a period of resurgence of a quite unforeseen character ; 
within three short years the rate rose from its unprecedented minimum of 
13-9 in 1941 to 17-7 per 1,000 in 1944, a position not hitherto recorded since the 
early twenties ; and would seemingly have gone on rising but for the whole- 
sale removal of young men from the country on D day (6th June, 1944) which 
resulted in a temporary recession in the following year reducing it to 15-9 
per 1,000 at the close of hostilities in 1945. The experience of the war years was 
examined in considerable detail in the last Text Volume covering the years 
1940-1945 and this should be consulted for any enlargement of the brief 
summary given in this paragraph. 

A feature emerging from the consideration of the material then available 
which is relevant to the subsequent period now under consideration was the 
evidence that, notwithstanding the recorded rise in the birth rate from 1942 
onwards, a number of births which might otherwise have been expected, had in 
fact been suppressed or at any rate were being deferred during the war period 
itself and were in the course of being made up in the immediately following 
years. The full effect of this making up process is now to be seen in the move- 
ment of the rate during the years subsequent to 1945. Following the cessation 
of hostilities, the birth rate at once resumed an upward movement on a 
steepened gradient taking it to 19-2 per 1,000 in 1946 and ultimately to 20-5 
in 1947 with a maximum point in excess of 21 during the early part of that year. 
Thereafter the rate subsided, sharply at first (17-8 in 1948) but with diminishing 
intervals to 16-7 in 1949 and 15-8 in 1950. The general shape of the curve 
over the years 1946 to 1950 with its high initial incidence and later tapering 
decline suggests that the whole period has been affected in greater or lesser 
degree by the post-war adjustment process ; from the advance records of later 
years there would appear to have been a further fractional fall to 15.4 in 1951 
at which the rate appears to have levelled itself out for the time being and 
from which it seems reasonable to assume that the adjustment was virtually 
completed in 1950 restoring the rate thereafter to a more normal peace time 
level, which, when expressed in relation to the total population, is roughly 
similar to what it was at the outbreak of war twelve years earlier. 


Birth Rates per 1,000 Women aged 15-45 

The expression of the births in the form of the crude population rates so far 
used is both useful and adequate as a measure of the impact of the births upon 
the many administrative functions, welfare services and economic activities 
associated with the infant population, but it is not satisfactory and will tend 
to be misleading as a guide to fertility trends, particularly over periods extending 
beyond a very short range of adjacent years. The number of children born are 
determined primarily by the number of women of reproductive ages and the 
proporiion of such women in the total population has been diminishing for many 
years with the result that the crude birth rate progression will have tended to 
overstate the fertility fall during its declining phase prior to 1933 and to under- 
state the degree of its recovery in later years. 

For a more adequate expression of the fertility changes involved, the births 
must be related, not to the total population, but to the women responsible 
for them, i.e. women within the conventional reproductive age period of 15 to 
45 or 15 to 50 as is regularly done for the separate legitimate and illegitimate 
sections in Table C of Part II of the Annual Statistical Review. Corresponding 
rates for legitimate and illegitimate births combined are set out for various 
years and periods back to 1841 in the adjoining Table XLVI, and they are 
supplemented by a pictorial representation of the latter half of the period 
in Diagram E. 
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Table XLVI.—Live Births. Rates per 1,000 Women aged 15-45: 
1841-1952, England and Wales. 


Ratio to 1938 


Live (taken as 100) Live Live 
Births §|————_,—___ Births | Ratio Births | Ratio 
Year per Direct | Stan- Year per to Wear. per to 
1,000 (Un- | dard- 1,000 | 1938 1,000 | 1938 
women | stan- ised women} (100) women | (100) 
15-45 | dard- for 15-45 15—45 
ised) age 
Long Range (3 year averages) Individual Years from 1912 
1841 148-3 238 — 1912 97-0 156 1933 59-4 95 
1851 149°8 241 — TOES 97-6 157 1934 61-4 he, 
1861 151-1 243 — 1914 95-8 154 1935 60-9 98 
1871 155-7 250 — 1915 86-6 139 1936 61-0 98 
1881 147-7 238 235 1916 83-9 135 1937 61-2 98 
1891 129-8 209 205 LO 70-5 113 1938 62-2 100 
1901 114-8 185 Zo 1918 68-1 109 1939 61-3 oo 
1911 98:3 158 155 £919 77:6 125 1940 58-7 94 
1921 sts, 146 147 1920. | 101°8 164 1941 57°79 93 
1931 64:3 104 102 1921 89-6 144 1942 65-2 105 
1941 60-7 98 98 1922 81-6 131 1943 68-6 110 


1951" 724 116 117 1923 13°9, 128 1944 75°7 122 
1924 76°3 123 1945 68-8 Hy 
1925 73°9 119 1946 83-3 134 
1926 Ac9 116 1947 90-6 146 
1927 67:5 109 1948 80-2 129 
1928 67-8 109 1949 76-0 122 
1929 65-9 106 1950 73:0 Ei7 
1930 66-2 106 1951 ye 115 
1931 64-3 103 L925 (4571-7 115 
1932 62-6 101 





DIAGRAM E.—Live Birth Rates per 1,000 Women aged 15-45 : 
1901-1952, England and Wales. 


(The thin lines cover the periods of disturbance associated with the two world wars.) 
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In this form the rates provide a reasonably reliable guide to the course of 
fertility over periods of any length of time, long or short. Over the peniod 
since compulsory civil registration was introduced in 1837, the incidence was 
at its maximum in the early years when the annual numbers of births were in 
the neighbourhood of 150 per 1,000 women aged 15 to 45, a general level which 
was maintained with little change over the middle half of the nineteenth century. 
In the last quarter of that century however the long decline set in, during the 
course of which the rate fell almost continuously for 50 years or more to a point 
some 60 per cent. below its earlier level ; from the aforesaid 150 per 1,000 at 
the beginning it declined to 96 per 1,000 at the outbreak of the first war in 1914 
and then, after some marked fluctuation associated with that war, went on 
falling to reach an ultimate minimum of 59 in 1933. That year appears to have 
marked a turning point, for the fall which, up to then, had been maintained on 
a steep gradient, was somewhat abruptly arrested and was replaced by an 
improvement, which, though of no great substance, was more or less main- 
tained, raising the rate to 62-2 per 1,000 in 1938. With the onset of the second 
war, the steady course of the rate was again interrupted and the births have 
been subject to the more violent fluctuations which have already been described 
and which only now appear to be giving place once more to the less spectacular 
conditions of peace time continuity ; as expressed in relation to the women at 
risk (ages 15 to 45), the 1938 rate of 62-2 per 1,000 fell to an all time low of 
57-9 in 1941 which was immediately followed by the sharp but broken rise 
which in 6 years took it to 90-6 (1.e. in 1947) from which a final recession— 
this time on a diminishing scale—has reduced it to between 71 and 72 per 
thousand. 

The gradual tapering away of the 1947-51 fall is consistent with the final 
shedding of the disturbing war elements and from the facts that the provisional 
1952 figure is much the same as that of 1951 and that there appear to be no 
solid grounds for expecting any marked change either way it seems reasonable 
to contemplate a period of stability in the neighbourhood of present levels at 
least over the immediate years ahead. 

From the longer range portrayal of events can be seen and compared the 
major similarities and dissimilarities of the movements during the two war 
periods—they are shewn by the thin lines of diagram E and stand out prom- 
inently from the more steady peace time progression marked by the thick 
line sections. Both the period of actual hostilities and the complementary 
period of post war adjustment were longer on the second occasion, and the total 
period of visible disturbance associated with the recent war can be seen to have 
extended over 11 years as compared with 7 years in respect of the first war. 
In each case there is evidence of suppression or postponement of births after 
the initial outbreak of war and a complementary making good after the termina- 
tion of hostilities and the extent of the swing between the mimimum and 
maximum points is remarkably similar on the two occasions. But here the 
correspondence ceases, for whereas during the first war the initial fall was steep 
and was continued throughout the whole period of hostilities, on the second 
occasion the initial fall was of a very moderate character and was confined to 
the first two years or so after which it was superseded by a degree of resurgence 
which was as unexpected as it was substantial in scale. The rise was paralleled 
by similar types of increase in many other countries in which the birth rate 
tendency had been a declining one between the two wars and has exercised the 
minds of demographers the world over ; no sufficient explanation* has so far 
been forthcoming to explain it but from the fact that the countries affected 
included neutrals as well as belligerents it may be inferred that, if it was in 
any way prompted or aggravated by war circumstances, the association was an 
indirect rather than a direct one. Again, whereas the final recession from the 


* But see reference to possible generation influence in Appendix III, pages 224-225. 
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maximum in the first post-war period was short and sharp, picking up the 
pre-war rate and direction of fall at a point which might have been reached had 
there been no war, the initial steepness of the second post-war fall has flattened 
out to an ultimate peace time level some 15 per cent. in excess of the corre- 
sponding pre-war position. 

Perhaps the most important feature of this demonstration is its revelation 
that the reproductive women of today are bearing rather more than 8 children 
for every 7 they were bearing in the years just before the war, an improvement 
which is completely masked in the crude birth rate comparison where the 
births are related to the total population. 


Age Standardisation 


In basing the fertility rates upon the total women in the 15-45 age field, 
changes of age incidence within the field have been disregarded. Since however 
the intensity of fertility varies over the reproductive period, rising from zero at 
the beginning to a maximum from which it returns again to zero at the end, it 
will be seen that changes in the fertility rates used above will have been affected 
by changes in the ages of the women at risk as well as by changes in fertility. 
The element of distortion introduced thereby can be eliminated by subjecting 
the comparison to an age standardization process under which the recorded 
births of each year are compared with the calculated number which would have 
occurred if the females at successive ages had borne children at certain fixed rates 
employed as a standard. An indication of the effect of the distortion and the 
improvement introduced by its removal is provided in the 3rd and 4th columns 
of Table XLVI, in which the fertility experiences of various periods are shown as 
ratios of that of 1938, two ratios being calculated for each experience, that in the 
3rd column representing the position before standardization and that of the 4th 
column after standardization on the basis of the 1938 age fertility rates. The 
degree of distortion in the unstandardized values revealed thereby is not of great 
significance in relation to the changes in fertility over the 70 years for which 
the comparison is available, though it may be noted, for what it is worth, that 
the improvement in fertility between 1938 and the present time is slightly 
increased in the more accurate measure provided by th2 standardized com- 
parison. 


The various features of the birth experiences of the years 1946-1950, relating 
both to their administrative and their fertility aspects, are examined and 
discussed at length in later pages of this section. 


But, before proceeding thereto, it will be appropriate to digress slightly, 
and to consider the births from an alternative angle which bears more directly 
on what is probably their fundamental quality, namely, their significance as 
replenishers of the national stock of creative power, upon which the moulding 
and future development of the population primarily depends. 


The Effective Reproduction Rate (E.R.R.) and related population 
measurements in terms of Reproductive Capacity 


A human population, in common with other living species, propagates itself 
by virtue of its inherent reproductive power and it is assumed as a general 
premise that the total reproductive capacity possessed by a community at any 
time is the fundamental factor governing its prospective potentiality for future 
development. And since possession of reproductive capacity is confined to 
its younger elements, who may be present in differing proportions in different 
communities or in the same community at different points of time, a truer 
appreciation of prospects or of changes in prospects in course of time will be 
obtained by evaluating the population and changes in terms of reproductive 
capacities rather than in numbers of individuals. 
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In the course of a population through time, its total reservoir of capacity is 
being constantly depleted on the one hand as its members steadily pass through 
and beyond the reproductive ages and at the same time it is being constantly 
replenished by the latent capacity possessed by the newly-born children ; the 
level of the reservoir thus going up or down according as the added capacity of 
the children is greater or less than that expended in the course of their 
production. 

In the development of this approach, which was described in the preceding 
volume of this series (Statistical Review 1940-1945 Text, Vol. II, Appendix ITI, 
p. 204), it was necessary to envisage the said reproductive capacity in measur- 
able quantitative form, and the following definition of unit capacity was 
adopted for the purpose. 

Umit of Reproductive Capacity.—‘ The total ability to bear live born 
children exercisable by an average woman who lives throughout the full 
range of child-bearing ages’”’; the verbal concept being qualified for the 
purpose of quantitative interpretation by the conventions (a) that 
the child-bearing range is limited to ages between 15.and 45 and (b) that 
the unit is to be treated as distributed over that age range in the following 


proportions :— 
(Ages) i. Or 20- 25-— 30— 35— 40— Total unit 
15-45 
ai S22 21 -19 zy, “09 1-00 


So that on reaching age 30, for example, a woman would be regarded as having 
expended °55 of her unit capacity leaving only 45 of a unit as outstanding and 
available. 

With the aid of a unit so defined and circumscribed, a capacity value can be 
associated with any and every female in the community at any time. The said 
value in the case of a girl under age 15 is the full unit discounted by the chance 
of loss through her dying before she reaches age 45 ; in the case of a female over 
age 15, it is the unexpended portion of the unit similarly discounted by the 
remaining mortality risk. For females born more than 45 years ago, the relevant 
mortality is known and the capacity value can be calculated exactly ; for females 
born within the past 45 years, part of the mortality will not yet have been 
experienced and will need to be estimated, but experience suggests that the 
degree of approximation likely to be introduced thereby need not be regarded 
as of great significance in the general perspective of the conditions they are 
designed to illumine. 

In terms of the unit so conceived, figures were provided showing for a series 
of calendar years over the period 1871 to 1948, (a) the total reproductive 
capacity of the population, (0) the capacity consumed in the year and (c) the 
new capacity created by the births of the year. 

It was shown that the measure of replacement given by the ratio of capacity 
created to capacity consumed was the practical equivalent of the E.R.R., which, 
for some years, has been employed as the Department’s birth replacement 
index and which from now on is being assessed in its new form of a capacity 
replacement ratio. 

The general subject is developed further in Appendix III on p. 210 of this 
volume. The matters of interest arising from the aspects there treated are 
indicated below, but for details of the constructional work, etc., reference should 
be made to the Appendix itself. 


Modification and Extension of Capacity Measurements on basis of 
revised mortality projections 

It will have been understood from the above that capacity measurements 

in respect of females who have not yet attained the age of 45 involve forecasts 

of the mortality to be experienced by them over the period still to be passed 
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through before reaching that age. With the passage of time the actual mortality 
experienced gradually emerges and thus opportunities are provided for adjusting 
the measurements at suitable intervals to bring in the new known mortality 
element and to revise the outstanding projected element in the light of the 
later knowledge available. 


The completion of the 1946-50 quinquennium provides such an opportunity 
and a new assessment of the relevant capacity values which allows for the 
actual mortality experienced in 1946-1950 and revised projections thereafter is 
provided in Table 2 on p. 213 of Appendix III, where the coverage is also 
extended to include years up to 1952. 


Total Reproductive Capacity of the Population 


The leading feature of this table is undoubtedly that provided by col. (2) 
which purports to show the total reproductive capacity of the population at the 
several dates identified from 1871 to the present time. Three fairly well 
marked phases of development can be distinguished over the period. 


The first is the one of rapid growth over the earliest years which must have 
commenced some decades before 1871—the first year shown in the table—but 
which raised the total capacity of the population from the 6 million odd units 
in that year to the maximum of about 9} million units reached during the first 
world war, the highest yearly figure being that of 9,671 thousands in 1916; it 
was this rise that was not only responsible for the rapid growth of the popu- 
lation prior to 1916 but, by virtue of its delayed action, was largely responsible 
for the continued increase in population which has been maintained since that 
date though with diminished incidence. 


The second phase covers the decline in reproductive power which was a 
feature of the inter-war period, when from the 1916 maximum of 9,671 thousand 
units it fell steadily to just below 8,900 thousands at the outbreak of the second 
world war. The immediate influence of the decline was to slow up the momen- 
tum of population growth derived from the earlier capacity increases, and, had 
it continued, there is no doubt that it would have culminated in an actual 
decline in the numbers of the population ; it was undoubtedly this prospect 
which gave rise to the public uneasiness that led to the setting up of the Royal 
Commission in 1944. 


But from about the outbreak of the recent war the declining phase appears to 
have been arrested and to have given place to a period of comparative stability. 
It is true that there was a slight further fall during the period of hostilities 
but it has been countered during the post-war adjustment years by a corre- 
sponding rise with the final capacity now settling down to a level little different 
from what it was at the outbreak of war. If, as may well be the case, the recent 
fluctuations are little more than war disturbances, the present phase would 
appear to be one of stability which has now lasted for thirteen or fourteen 
years ; and as the present level of 8,900 thousand capacity units in conjunction 
with mortality at rates contemplated for the future is commensurate with a 
stabilised population above rather than below present numbers, it seems not 
unreasonable to hazard the view that no serious decline in the total population 
need be contemplated at least over the next 20 years or so. 


Effective Reproduction Rate (E.R.R.) 


The columns of Table 2 more directly associated with the birth experiences 
of the successive years are column (5) which shows the capacity units created by 
the new births of each year and column (3) which shows the units consumed in 
the course of the production of the births, the difference between them (column 
(6)) being the amount added to or deducted from the total capacity by the 
process. This in general is small in relation to the total and it is quite obvious 
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that the effect of the births of a single year or even of two or three adjacent 
years are rarely sufficient by themselves to make any great impression on the 
fundamental future population producing prospects of the community—a seli 
evident fact which is not always appreciated and therefore needs to be emphasised 
if misunderstanding is to be avoided. This relative non-significance of a single 
year’s experience is one to be borne in mind when the units consumed and the 
units created are considered in terms of the ratio between them which, as already 
explained, measures the Effective Reproduction Rate. 


E.R.R.’s based on the revised mortality prospects are shown in column (7) of 
Appendix III, Table 2, and are to be regarded as superseding hitherto pub- 
lished rates in this series. The values for years since 1938 are repeated below. 


1938 » 0-829 pee Ph te 0-922 1245 fe 1-107 
1939 a7 0-822 1944... 1-021 19496 OF. 2 1-054 
1940 ad 0-788 1945 + 0-936 1950 Gai 1-017 
194] fe 0-778 1946 eh 1-138 1951 a5 1-001 
1942 af, 0-873 ihe? Vic ase 1-244 ah bes A PME, 5 1-003 


Their recent course and its relation to that of earlier years of the present 
century will be more readily appreciated from their portrayal in diagram F. 


DIAGRAM F.—Effective Reproduction Rates. 1901-1952. England 
and Wales. 
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It will at once be seen that the year to year gradations of the E.R.R. follow 
the similar gradations of the fertility curve depicting the births per 1,000 
women aged 15-45 shown on page 77, with faithful consistency over the whole 
range portrayed so that presentation in this form is not advanced as throwing 
new light on the factors responsible for the moulding of events over the period. 
The virtue of the E.R.R. as an index lies in its superiority as a standard of 
measurement bearing on the future survival of the nation, showing directly— 
within a small margin of approximation—whether the births of each year or 
period are themselves sufficient to maintain the basic population producing 
power of the community over the year or period, or alternatively, whether 
and to what extent the said births are superfluous or deficient for that purpose. 


* Provisional. 
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Like the crude birth rate (births per 1,000 population) or the fertility rate 
(births per 1,000 women aged 15-45), the E.R.R. is a collective index summing 
ap the effect of all the factors or forces operating to determine the births of a 
period. The said forces have all been profoundly influenced by war conditions 
which have been responsible for the comparatively violent fluctuations of the 
index over recent years, and which have been sufficient to obscure any under- 
lying trends of a continuing nature. The most that appears possible to say at 
the moment is that, with the gradual disappearance of the temporary war 
abnormalities, the E.R.R. appears to be settling down in the neighbourhood of 
the 100 per cent. replacement level and that, though a number of further years’ 
records will be necessary before the coming peace time tendencies can be in any 
way established, there appear to be no sufficient grounds at the present time 
for anticipating changes of any significantly disturbing character. 


Generation Achievements in the replacement of females and their 
Reproductive Capacities 

An alternative arrangement of the birth records likely to throw more direct 
light on changes of fertility tendencies amongst the women involved is one 
which relates the successive births, not to the calendar years in which they 
occur, but to the successive generations of women responsible for them and 
an attempt so to classify the 37 million female births which have occurred 
in England and Wales since 1856 amongst the 19 generations of women 
who produced them and who were themselves born at 5 yearly intervals from 
1841 to 1931, is described on page 216 of Appendix III. 

In terms of the girl progeny produced by successive generations, the results 
are set out in Section 10 of Table 4 on page 220 which shows that the 
first generation for which the necessary information exists, viz., that of the 
women born round 1841, 110 years ago, had replaced itself in the numbers of 
its female progeny before reaching age 35 and that thereafter it went on repro- 
ducing until by the end of its reproductive period, the total progeny was over 
40 per cent. in excess of the generation originally responsible for them. It 
shows also that the achievement was at a maximum for the earliest generation 
recorded, and that ever since, the successive performances have declined, 
continuously and fairly steeply, right down to the generation which has only 
just completed its reproductive period, viz., that of 1906, with a total achieve- 
ment barely more than two thirds of its originating element. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of this demonstration is the revelation 
that the last generation in this country to reproduce itself completely was born 
as long ago as 1876 or thereabouts. 

From the partial achievements available for generations subsequent to 1906, 
there is evidence that the record for that generation may prove to be a minimum 
which is being succeeded by a steady improvement, steeper apparently than that 
of the preceding fall. 

As population producers, however, it is not so much the number of girl 
children born that matters, as the numbers of them who survive to their 
reproductive ages, and as indexes of population producer sufficiency, the 
generation replacement rates hitherto expressed in terms of girls born, need 
adjusting to take account of the consistently higher survival rates exhibited by 
the progeny over that of its progenitors. 

This is carried out by expressing the progenitors and progeny in terms of 
the units of reproductive capacity they represent, and the successive generation 
achievements in this form are set out in Section 15 of Table 4. 

As was anticipated, the relative replacements in terms of reproductive 
capacity are higher throughout than the corresponding replacements expressed 
in terms of girls born and to enable the changes and trends associated with them 
to be more readily seen and appreciated, the figures of Section 15 are supple- 
mented by their representation in picture form in Diagram G. 
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DIAGRAM G.—Rates of Reproductive Capacity Replacement by 
successive generations 1841-1931. England and Wales. 
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The performance of each generation is shown in the diagram by a broken line 
curve of S shape passing across the 30 calendar years during which the repro- 
ductive ages (15-45) of the generation were spent. Thus the curve to the 
extreme left depicts the way and extent to which the generation born round 1841 
replaced itself (in terms of reproductive capacity units) over the calendar years 
1856 to 1885 which covered its reproductive period ; it shows that by the time 
the generation had reached age 25 in 1866 it had produced progeny with a 
capacity equal to 32 per cent. of its own original capacity and 21 per cent. of the 
total capacity it was destined ultimately to produce ; by age 35 in 1876 it had 
more than replaced itself (108 per cent.) and thereafter still went on producing to 
reach an ultimate achievement 52 per cent. in excess of its own original reproduc- 
tive capacity. Similar S curves exhibit the like performances of successive 
generations at five year intervals down to the present time, and the whole taken 
together provides a vivid visual image of the contraction which has taken place 
in the reproductive habits of the community over the past century. 


The transverse thick line curves drawn through the successive S curves 
indicate the relative degrees of replacement achieved by the successive genera- 
tions on reaching ages 25, 30 etc., up to 45 at which reproduction is assumed 
to end. 


From the bottom line of Section 15 of the table or its representation by the 
top transverse line of the diagram, it will be seen that, in terms of capacity 
replacement, reproduction was at a maximum for the earliest generations 
recorded ; that of the first, viz. 1841, was more than 50 per cent. above the par 
level and this position was more or less maintained by the generations of the 
following 10 years. After that, the picture changed and from then onwards the 
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position deteriorated through the long spell covered by the successive genera- 
tions of 55 years. From the diagram it will be seen that the decline was not 
only steep but was remarkably steady and continuous from beginning to end. 
From the surplus position represented by the excess of 51 per cent. above par 
produced by the 1851 generation, it declined to the par level in 35 years and it 
may be noted that the 1886 generation was the last in this country to have 
reproduced its own capacity in entirety. Thereafter the fall, which prior to the 
1886 generation had been represented by a series of declining surpluses, now 
became one of increasing deficiencies leading ultimately, over a further 20 year 
span, to the minimum position of 80 per cent. of the full replacement standard 
achieved by the 1906 generation—the last generation so far wholly to have 
completed its reproduction performance. 


But the issue of immediate importance overshadowing all other features 
emerging from the generation analysis, lies not in the achievements of the 
generations whose fertility is complete—that is up to and including the genera- 
tion of 1906—but in the partial performances of all the subsequent generations 
down to the latest falling within the picture. 


The feature in question is the rise in the transverse age curves of partial 
performances, i.e., for ages up to 40, which shows itself with unbroken con- 
sistency over successive generations since 1911. The importance of the change 
is not so much in the fact that the long fall has now been transformed to a rise, 
as in the amount of the rise that has been recorded and the steepening of the 
rise with each fresh record on the several age lines. The 1916 generation for 
example has now (by the end of the year 1950) reached age 35 and its per- 
formance to date is 13 per cent. in excess of the 1911 generation’s achievement 
at that age ; the latest performance record of the 1921 generation—at age 30— 
is 20 per cent. higher than that of the preceding 1916 generation and 33 per 
cent. in excess of the corresponding 1911 achievement ; the latest record for the 
1926 generation (at age 25) is higher than any corresponding generation per- 
formance back to 1841, the earliest shown in the table, it is 30, 47 and 66 per 
cent. in excess of the 1921, 1916 and 1911 records respectively. 


The progressive rises are such as almost certainly to ensure that the last 
record of completed fertility, viz., that of the 1906 generation of women will 
prove to be a minimum of the series, to be followed by a rise which may well be 
steeper than the preceding fall; the replacement by the 1926 generation of as 
much as 34 per cent. of its capacity before reaching the age of 25 would seem to 
be more than enough to encourage the expectation of an ultimate achievement 
of 100 per cent. or more. 


The prospects indicated by these improving achievements, as indeed those 
derived from other aspects of the birth analysis suggested elsewhere in this 
commentary are admittedly more favourable than those contemplated by the 
Royal Commission on Population when they published their report in March 
1949. It is of course recognised that any view of future birth conditions is 
bound to be subject to a large element of conjecture, but in view of the authority 
attaching to the Commission’s statement and of the wide publicity given to it, 
it will be a matter of public interest and importance to compare emerging facts 
with the Commission’s expectations as and when opportunities become 
available. A first such opportunity is now forthcoming following the announce- 
ment of the 1952 births registered in Great Britain. On page 82 of the Com- 
mission’s report a table was given setting out the numbers of births at successive 
intervals over the next century based on assumptions reflecting the way the 
Commission thought that fertility might reasonably be expected to develop in 
the future ; and in that table the numbers expected for the five years 1947-1952 
were set out and expressed in the form of an annual average of 804 thousands. 
Since, however, the actual births of the period mid-1947 to December 1948 
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(1,335 thousands) were already known, the projection element was limited to 
the final 34 years of the period for which an annual average of 767 was thus 
contemplated. Compared with this expectation, it is now known that the 
actual births in Great Britain in the 3} years January 1949 to mid-1952 have 
been 2,778 thousands representing an annual average of 794 thousands which is 
some 33 per cent. in excess of the Commission’s expectation. 


The reservations necessarily attaching to any attempt at projection were 
fully recognised by the Commission, and by way of illustration, the Statistics 
Committee of the Commission published a series of no less than 16 separate 
projections based on 16 different sets of basic assumptions ranging above 
and below the mean levels adopted for the Commissions’ report. The average 
annual births adopted therein for the period 1949 to mid-1952 varied from a 
minimum of 730 to a maximum of 788, from which it will be seen that the actual 
average of 794 which has in fact emerged has exceeded even the most favourable 
outcome then thought worthy of numerical demonstration. 


The experience of 34 years cannot, of course, be regarded, taken by itself, as 
having any significant bearing upon ultimate projections extending over 100 
years, but in respect of the nearer distance, within which considered views might 
have been thought to possess greater objective validity, the fact that the actual 
births have so soon outstripped not only the mean value contemplated by the 
Commission but also their most sanguine expectation above the mean, will, in 
the minds of many, be treated as a ground for suspecting that the Commission’s 
sights, as evidenced in their Report, may have been set too low. 


Analysis of Changes in the E.R.R. 


The numbers of births occurring from time to time are influenced by a variety 
of factors of differing intensities operating with or against one another ; and the 
supreme merit of collective indexes like crude rates or the E.R.R. hes in their 
summing up of the several factors with automatic allowance for any interacting 
relationship that may exist between them, the net result of the whole necessarily 
being of greater significance and importance than that of the separate parts of 
which it is composed. But changes in the total throw no light on changes in the 
separate parts and since it is of interest to consider the behaviour of the separate 
forces and—in normal periods—the trends, if any, associated with them, it will 
be of advantage to provide a breakdown of the net total change so far as this 
can be done. 


A methcd of analysis appropriate for the purpose was provisionally intro- 
duced and described in the 1938-39 Text (page 212) and this is re-examined 
and its coverage extended on pages 225 to 231 of Appendix III. The method 
is described in relation to changes in the E.R.R., but it is applicable—with 
appropriate adaptation—for analysis of changes in crude birth rates or in the 
actual numbers of births. 


Apportionment of successive changes in the E.R.R. over the years 1911 to 
1950 amongst their several contributory factors is given in Table 5 on page 230. 


Over the earlier portion of the period covered by the analysis, viz. from 1911 
to 1933, during which the E.R.R. was rapidly falling, the decline may be seen 
to have been due primarily to the diminution of the legitimate fertility com- 
ponent. The decline in family building reflected by this component was 
considerable and though its full impact on total birth capacity production was 
offset to some extent partly by simultaneous improvement in the marriage 
factor reflecting an increase in the number of couples available to have families 
and partly by the mortality factor indicating improvement in the survival 
power of the new births—neither of these compensations was sufficient to do 
more than mitigate an otherwise serious decline. Within this period the sections 
for 1914-1918 and 1918-1923 should preferably be read together in that to a 
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Jarge extent they are dominated by complementary effects arising from the 
abnormalities associated with the first world war and its aftermath. 

In 1933 the E.R.R. touched its lowest point and from then up to the outbreak 
of the second world war, the earlier fall was superseded by a small but steady 
improvement. The analysis shows that this was due, not to any increase in the 
rate of family building (legitimate fertility) but to the considerable increase 
in the marriage contribution which was more than enough to counteract the 
decline in family building, which still went on though on a much smaller scale 
than had characterized the preceding years. 

From 1938 up to the present time the record is overshadowed by temporary 
fluctuations originated during the initial period of hostilities but continued 
thereafter throughout the post war adjustment years. For the period as a 
whole—as shown by the bottom line of the table—there would appear to have 
been a further decline in the legitimate fertility component but it is relatively 
small, and even so may to some extent be a matter of record rather than reality 
for the last column of the table indicates that more than half has been due to 
the decline in legitimate births arising from premarital conception, a decline 
which appears to have been compensated by an increase in the illegitimate 
factor of a not dissimilar order. The whole of the considerable increase in the 
E.R.R. which has been recorded is shown to be due to the positive marriage 
and mortality contributions, the former reflecting the large increase in the 
proportion of married women at the reproductive ages which has been so 
outstanding a feature of recent years. . 

The significance of the mortality factor les not in its contribution in a single 
year but in its persistency over the whole period covered. Its cumulative 
effect over the period from 1911 to 1938 resulted in a positive contribution to 
the E.R.R. of -14, to which has been added a further -04 over the remainder 
of the period up to the present date. 

The identification of four minor factors helps to sharpen the definition of the 
picture but individually they are not of significance except perhaps that 
reflecting the improvement arising from the decline in stillbirth incidence, 
which, like the mortality factor already mentioned, is cumulative in character. 
But with stillbirths as with mortality, the lower the incidence becomes, the 
less room is there for further fall and, though some further contribution from 
these sources may be anticipated, they will tend to be of a diminishing character. 

Movements in the primary factors over recent years have been far too 
disturbed by temporary abnormal features to enable any satisfactory inferences 
to be drawn concerning their future movements, and experience of their 
behaviour under more stable conditions must be awaited before it can be seen 
whether and to what extent this type of analysis may assist in the assessment 
of birth expectations of the future. 


Tabulation Design 


Owing to the complexity of tabulation involving identification of legitimacy, 
mother’s age, duration of marriage, number of previous children and their 
various combinations, it has not been deemed feasible to provide completely 
parallel classifications of both births and maternities. The course followed has 
been to provide full analyses by the two features of legitimacy and mother’s age 
for both births and maternities (Annual Review, Part II, Tables AA to HH 
and YY), but for legitimate fertility tabulations involving duration of marriage 
or number of previous children (Tables II to SS), to restrict the analyses in the 
main to maternities. Maternities are slightly greater in number than the 
corresponding number of live births involved (the stillbirth element included 
in the former being in excess of the plural births excluded) but the difference 
is not great and the maternity tabulations can be converted to live birth 
tabulations with sufficient accuracy for most purposes by the application of 
the appropriate live birth-maternity ratio shown in Table XLVII. 
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Table XLVII.—Ratio of Legitimate Live Births to Legitimate 
Maternities by Mother’s Age at Maternity, 1946 to 1950, 
England and Wales. ' 


i 


Mothers’ Age at Maternity 

















Calendar - |——___—— |__| 
Year 40 and 
All Ages | Under 20 20— 25— 30- 35— over 
1946 $6 ii 0-986 0-984 0-989 0-990 0-988 0-981 0-958 
1947 e+ 10-989 0-987 0-991 0-992 0-989 0-983 0-965 
1948 a Uiloo, 0-989 0-992 0-993 0-990 0-985 0-966 
1949 mea | Y 039090 0-989 0-992 0-994 0-991 0-985 0-963 
1950 SOs IO 0-988 0-992 0-994 Oo 0-986 0-965 
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A further difficulty encountered in endeavouring to follow the course of 
legitimate fertility arises from the fact that the records of successive years 
have been subject to varying degrees of incompleteness through the failure to 
obtain a record of the mother’s age, her duration of marriage, or the number of 
her previous children at the registration of some births. The proportion of 
“not stated ”’ cases of various types in the records for the year 1938, the first 
of the series, and for the years 1944 to 1950 are given in Table XLVIII. 


Table XLVIII.—‘‘ Not Stated ’’ Cases per 10,000 Total Legitimate 
Maternities, 1938 and 1944 to 1950, England and Wales. 
























































Type of information 1938 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Not Stated 
Age only — ef Zh 20 20 20 19 ne? 19 18 
Age and Duration .. 8 5 4 3 3 3 2 2 WZ 
Age and Children at a — — -— — —- — —- = 
Age, Duration and Children. . Ay 11 1] 10 13 8 6 6 
Duration only.. a a 89 42 40 4] 34 mae 22 20 
Children only .. in o 44 17 ou 25 30 IT 24 20 
Duration and Children r: 7 5 6 7 3) 3 4 3 
Total All Types ee epee 1 OO, 99 Liz 106 102 84 re 70 
All Age types .. is os Ol 36 34 33 35 wa 28 26 
All Duration types... ang el As 62 60 61 53 39 34 oO 
Alli@hitdren-typess\t 4 « 76 33 50 42 46 38 34 29 








In 1938, the first year of the operation of the Population (Statistics) Act, 
the additional information at the registration of a birth required by that Act 
was deficient in one form or another in 1-9 per cent. of total registrations but by 
1950 the deficiency had fallen to 0-7 per cent. The date of marriage, from which 
the duration of the marriage is obtained, was generally the most frequent item 
of information omitted but such omissions have become much less frequent of 
recent years falling from 125 per 10,000 legitimate maternities in 1938 to only 
31 per 10,000 in 1950. | 


The number of previous children was omitted in 76 per 10,000 registrations ; 
in 1938 but had fallen to 29 per 10,000 in 1950. The mother’s age was not 
stated in 26 per 10,000 registrations in 1950, the corresponding proportion for: 
1938 being ol. 

The usual practice of identifying the “not stated’ items in the published! 
Tables of the annual Parts II has been continued during 1946 to 1950. 
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There is no reason to suppose that the bulk of the omissions were intentional 
or prejudiced so that tables incorporating a rateable distribution of the “ not 
stated ”’ amongst the “‘ stated ’’ cases would, from the users’ point of view, be a 
useful form of presentation. It would not be practicable to treat all the analyses 
in this manner but Table SS which deals with the three fertility characteristics, 
mother’s age, duration of marriage and number of previous children in com- 
bination, has been selected for an orderly distribution of the “ not stated ”’ 
cases, those of each type being dealt with separately, thus providing “ Controls ” 
to which any of the other tables can be adjusted as required. Tables SS for 
1946 to 1950 thus modified are shown in Appendix II on pages 200-209. 
Comparable Tables for 1938 to 1945 were published in the 1940-1945 Civil 
Text in Appendix I, Table VI, pages 176 to 191. 

Where appropriate, rates have been based on populations provisionally 
adjusted in the light of the 1951 Census one per cent. sample (see page 12). 


Illegitimate Births and Pre-marital Conceptions 


Of the 3,904,666 live births which occurred from 1946 to 1950, 214,253 or 
5:5 per cent. were registered as illegitimate, compared with 229,827 or 6-9 per 
cent., in 1941 to 1945 and 4-2 per cent. in 1936 to 1940. In terms of the numbers 
of single, widowed and divorced women aged 15 to 44 in the population, the 
illegitimate birth rate which had fallen from 18-8 per 1,000 related women in 
1861-1865 to 8-4 in 1901-1905 and 5-5 in 1931-1935, rose to 10-4 in 1940-1945 
and 11-7 in 1946-1950. The numbers of illegitimate births registered from 1851 
are published in Table B of Part II and rates are in Table C. 


Table XLIX.—Illegitimate Live Births, 1911 to 1923 and 1934 
to 1950, England and Wales. 





First World War 


Second World War 





Rate per | Illegiti- Rate per | Illegiti- 
Number |1,000 non-| mate Number /|1,000 non- mate 
Period of illegiti-| married births Period of illegiti-| married births 
mate women | per 1,000 mate women | per 1,000 
births aged total births aged total 
15-44 births 15-44 births 
1911-1914 1934-1939 
Annual Annual 
average 37,600 8-0 43 average 25,912). 2a 42 
| 
1915 36,245 7:6 44 1940 25,633 3:9 43 
1916 37,689 7:8 48 194] 31,058 7°4 54 
LOL? S117 77 56 1942 36,467 9-0 56 
1918 41,452 8:5 63 1943 43,709 10:9 64 
— — a — 1944 95,173 13-8 73 
— — a — 1945 | 63,420 16°] 93 
1915-1918 | 1940-1945 
Annual Annual 
average 38,136 7:9 53 average 42,577 10-4 64 
L919 41,876 8-6 60 1946 53,919 13-8 66 
1920 44,947 9:3 47 1947 46,603 12-4 53 
1921 38,618 vis) 45 1948 41,574 11-4 54 
£922 34,138 7:0 44 1949 36,907 10-4 51 
1923 B1922 6:5 42 1950 35,250 10-2 51 
1919-1923 1946-1950 
Annual Annual 
average 38,220 | 7-9 48 average 42,851 Ay Ey, 55 
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In Table XLIX the numbers of illegitimate births, rates per 1,000 non- 
married women aged 15-44 and the proportion of illegitimate births in 1,000 
total births are shown for periods covering the years of the two world wars 
and the immediate pre-war and post-war years. In the first war there was 
very little change in the incidence of illegitimacy but the experience of the 
second war was in noticeable contrast when the rate per 1,000 women at risk 
rose sharply each year and by 1945 was nearly three times as high as the pre- 
war level. Expressed in the form of the proportion of illegitimate to total 
births, the 1945 figure was 121 per cent. in excess of pre-war. After the war a 
decline set in and continued each year but even in 1950 the rate per 1,000 
women was 85 per cent., and the proportion of illegitimate to total births was 
21 per cent., above the corresponding pre-war figures. 


Without under-rating the seriousness of the increase in the numbers of 
illegitimate births, with all the social problems it involves, the record in the 
above table should not by itself be taken as the measure of the loosening of 
restraint in the sexual behaviour of people during the war. In Table L a more 
comprehensive record of the incidence of sexual irregularity during the years 
1938 to 1950 is provided by combining the illegitimate births with legitimate 
births which occurred within 8} months of marriage, the period which for 
statistical purposes in this review has been regarded as indicating pre-marital 
conception. 


Table L.—TIllegitimate Maternities and Pre-maritally conceived 
Legitimate Maternities, 1938 to 1950, England and 








Wales. 
Total maternities con- Percentage of 
Pre- ceived out of wedlock irregularly con- | 
Illegitimate maritally (————_—_—___————————_| ceived maternities 
Year maternities conceived Per.cent. of regularized by 
legitimate Numbers all marriage of parents 
maternities maternities | before birth of child 
1 2 3 + 5 6 

1938 28,160 66,221 94,381 14-6 70-2 
1939 26,569 60,346 86,915 13-8 69-4 
1940 26,574 56,644 83,218 13-7 68-1 
1941 32,179 43,362 75,041 12-7 57-4 
1942 37,597 40,705 78,302 11-8 52:0 
1943 44,881 37,271 82,152 11-8 45-4 
1944 56,477 37,746 94,223 12-3 40-1 
1945 64,743 38,176 102,919 14-9 37-1 
1940-1945 262,451 253,904 516,355 12°9 49-2 
1946 55,138 43,488 98,626 11-8 44-] 
1947 47,491 59,633 107,124 12-0 55:7 
1948 42,402 62,304 104,706 13-4 59:5 
1949 37,554 59,185 96,739 13-1 61-2 
1950 35,816 54,188 90,004 12-8 60-2 
1946-1950 218,401 278,798 497,199 12-6 56:1 





A prominent feature of the new information derived from the Population 
(Statistics) Act of 1938 has been the revelation of the large number of legitimate 
births that are conceived before marriage. The conception conditions of the 
mothers of illegitimate children and of mothers of children conceived before 
marriage are in a sense similar and in any statistics employed to indicate the 
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incidence of sexual irregularity (resulting in childbirth) the two classes should 
be combined and related to the unmarried section of the female population to 


which the mothers of the pre-maritally conceived legitimate children should be 
restored. 


It may be seen from column (2) of Table L that the number of illegitimate 
maternities, which rose from 26,569 in 1939 to 64,743 in 1945, fell each year 
thereafter to 35,816 in 1950. Column (3) shows the numbers of pre-maritally 
conceived legitimate maternities, taken for statistical purposes as those occurring 
within 8} months of marriage. After a sharp decline in 1941 the numbers 
remained more or less constant until 1945 at about 58 per cent. of the pre-war 
numbers, but they increased substantially in the following years while at the 
same time the numbers in column (2) decreased. These changes reflect the 
restoration of opportunity for parents to marry before the birth of the child, 
an opportunity of which many of them must have been deprived by separation 
during the years of war. It is therefore more informative to combine the 
numbers in columns (2) and (3) in order to study the course of irregular con- 
ceptions during the period under review. This has been done in columns (4) 
and (5) which show the numbers of maternities conceived out of wedlock and 
the percentages that these numbers form of all maternities. In this form it will 
be seen that it was not until 1945 that the pre-war numbers and proportions were 
exceeded, while the average proportion tor the period 1940-1945 fell to 12-9 
from 14-6 per cent. in 1938. During the period 1946 to 1950 the proportions 
rose from 11-8 per cent. in 1946 to 13-4 in 1948 and then declined to 12:8 in 1950, 
the average for 1946-1950 being 12-6 per cent. compared with 14-6 in 1938. 
The final column of Table L expresses the figures in column (3) as percentages 
of those in column (4) and thus shows the extent to which parents of irregularly 
conceived children married before the birth of the child, thus ensuring normal 
legitimate status for it. 


The difficulties of enforced separations during the war years which prevented 
many parents from taking this course are apparent in the decline of the figures 
in column (6) from 70-2 in 1938 to 37-1 in 1945. The proportions for 1946 to 
1950, while increasing substantially, have failed to reach the pre-war level, 
being 60-2 per cent. in 1950 compared with 70-2 in 1938. 


The magnitude of the inadvertent transfer from the legitimate to the 
illegitimate class during the eleven years 1940 to 1950 may be approximately 
estimated by assuming that the 1938-1939 proportion of parents of irregularly 
conceived children who married before the child’s birth, i.e., about 70 per cent., 
had been maintained throughout the period. On this assumption about 177,000 
of the illegitimate maternities would have been registered as legitimate and 
would have been distributed over the eleven years (in thousands) as iollows 
(but see footnote on page 97) :— 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Total 

1 10 14 20 28 34 26 15 1] 9 9 177 
On page 97, in column D, these numbers have been returned to the 
legitimate section in the analysis there portrayed. 


In Table LI the extent of irregular conception at each age group is identified 
and related to the unmarried women at risk to whom the mothers of pre- 
maritally conceived legitimate children have been restored. 


From the bottom two lines of Table LI it may be seen that irregularly con- 
ceived maternities during the six years 1940 to 1945 as a whole showed a very 
slight increase of 7 per cent over 1938 when allowance has been made for changes 
in age structure of the population. This increase was concentrated in the last 
two years of the war with 18 per cent in 1944 and 32 Per cent: in-1945,° In 
1940 to 1942 there were slight decreases and in 1943 an increase of only 4 per 
cent. Ihe five years 1946 to 1950, on average, showed an age-standardized 
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Table LI.—Irregularly conceived maternities per 1,000 unmarried 
females, (see Text), 1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 


















































Age of 1940-1945 1946-1950 

Mother 1938 | 1939 || Average |} 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 || Average 
15- 12-0 (12-1 11-1 a 154°) 12-6) 914°3%) 19-551 S10:2 13-8 
20- 37:1 | 36-5 36°5 42:3 | 49:7 | 50-8 | 47-4 | 44-7 47-0 
25— 27-6 1 26'6 35-0 44-3 | 50:6 | 47-5 | 40-9 | 41-4 44-9 
30— 16:0 | 15:8 23-5 33-6 | 35:3 | 33-4 | 32-7 | 29-7 32:9 
35- 10-6 | 10-0 13-0 7 lS Oneal 8:5 al B18: lee 7-6 18-2 
40-44 4-2 4-0 5:2 6-0 6-2 6-0 5:8 5:4 5:9 
15-44 19-8. 119-0 20-9 29'0s1 28-17) 28-391 20-5 |e 20-o 26-8 


——- 


Ratio to 1938 
Crude 5 1:00 | 0-96 1 
Standardized 1:00 | 0-98 1: 




















increase over 1938 of 37 per cent. This figure rose from 27 per cent. in 1946 
to 45 per cent. in 1948 and then declined to 33 per cent. in 1950, but it must be 
remembered that the general birth rate was high during this period. 

The age analysis in Table LI shows that during the war years the rates at 
ages under 25 decreased compared with 1938 but increased at all the older ages, 
especially at age group 30-34 where it was 47 per cent. in excess of the 1938 
rate. After the war increases in the rates, compared with 1938, are seen at 
every age group, the former slight decrease at the younger ages having become 
an increase of 15 per cent. at age 15-19 and 27 per cent. at 20-25. The increase 
at the older groups noticed during the war years continued in 1946 to 1950 at 
a greater rate, with the 30-34 group still showing the greatest relative increase. 
The averages of the rates in the two periods 1940-1945 and 1946-1950 expressed 
as percentages of the corresponding 1938 rate are shown below :— 





| Age of Mother 


eS) SE eee 


15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 





| | 














1938 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1940-1945 93 98 127 147 123 124 
1946-1950 115 127 163 206 172 140 


The increases in the rates at the ages over 30 although striking are not as 
important, from the point of view of the resulting increase in the numbers of | 
irregularly conceived maternities, as the much smaller increases at the younger 
ages, the population at risk at ages over 30 being only some 25 per cent. of the 
total aged 15-44. The proportions of the total irregularly conceived mater- 
nities at each age group in 1946-1950, distinguishing the illegitimate and legiti- 
mate sections, were :— 


Age of Mother 


























15- 20- 25- 30— 35- 40-44 15-44 
Illegitimate .. ie 13-4 30-7 26-0 15-8 10-2 3:8 100 
Legitimate (pre- 
marital conceptions) | 23-7 49-4 17-6 5:9 2-7 Ue 100 


Combined .. + 19-2 41-2 21-3 10-2 6-0 21 100 
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Mothers under 30 years of age account for 82 per cent. of all pre-marital 
conceptions, 70 per cent of the illegitimate and 91 per cent. of the legitimate. 
The share of the total at each separate age for illegitimate and pre-maritally 
conceived legitimate maternities in the same period was :— 




















15- 20- 25- 30- 35- 40-44 
Meat | 807 32.8 53-7 | 67-9 74-9 81-1 
Pre-marital 

(legitimate) .. | 69-3 67-2 46-3 32:1 25-1 18-9 
mee ae | 60 OO 1OG > 100 1 lan 100 100 





It is noteworthy that the young women tend to marry before the birth of 
their pre-maritally conceived children to a far greater extent than do those of 
more mature age. 


Legitimate Births and Fertility 


Of the total live births which occurred in the five years 1946 to 1950, 3,690,413 
were registered as legitimate compared with 3,116,516 in the preceding five 
years 1941 to 1945 and 2,913,834 in 1936 to 1940. Thus the total for 1946-1950 
was 18-4 per cent. and 26-7 per cent. in excess of those for 1941-1945 and 1936— 
1940 respectively. Although the number of women aged 15-44 of all marital con- 
ditions has been declining, as pointed out on page 11, the number of married 
women in this age group, to which it has been customary to relate the legitimate 
births, has been increasing. In 1950 the proportion of the female population 
in this class was some 14 per cent. above the 1931 figure, the increase being 
relatively greater at the younger and more fertile ages. The legitimate birth 
rate per 1,000 married women aged 15-44 was 122-5 in 1946-1950 compared with 
105-4 and 107-3 in 1941-1945 and 1936-1940 respectively ; that is the 1946-1950 
rate was 16-2 per cent. and 14-2 per cent. in excess of those for 1941-1945 and 
1936-1940 respectively. 


Owing to the substantial fluctuations in the rate during and after the war, 
it is better to examine in the first place the course followed by single years. 
Table LII shows the legitimate births and rates for single years over periods 
covering the First and Second Worid Wars divided into the Pre-War, the War 
and the Post-War years. 


It may be seen from the table that in some respects the behaviour of the 
legitimate birth rate was similar in the two periods. The immediate impact of 
each war led to a steep fall, with later recovery to a post-war boom and final 
recession to a steadier trend. It may be presumed that the underlying cause 
was the postponement of births and later making good of some of those post- 
poned—some would be irretrievably lest from, for instance, the death of one 
or other of the prospective parents in the meantime. In other respects there are 
outstanding differences between the behaviour of the rate in the two periods. 


During the whole of the First World War the rate fell steadily and substan- 
tially so that the minimum value, reached in 1918, was no less than 30 per cent. 
below the 1911-1914 average. The 1919 rate, 142-5, showed only a slight recovery 
and was still well below the 1911-1914 average. The peak in the post-war boom 
was reached in the next year, 1920, but with a rate only 3 per cent. above the 
1911-1914 average and by 1921 the rate had again fallen below this pre-war 


average by 9 per cent. By the next year it had fallen still lower, being 17 per 
cent below the pre-war average. 
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Table LII.—Legitimate Births and Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
aged 15-44, 1911 to 1922 and 1934 to 1950, England and Wales. 


Pre-War Years War Years Post-War Years 
Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Legiti- 1,000 Legiti- 1,000 Legiti- | 1,000 
Year mate | Married Year mate | Married Year mate | Married 
Births | Women Births | Women Births | Women 
(thous.) | aged (thous.) | aged (thous.) | aged 
15-44 15-44 15-44 





FIRST WORLD WAR 


1911 843-5 196-6 1915 778-4 175-6 1910 650-6 142-5 

1912 835-2 193-9 1916 747°8 166-9 - 1920 912-8 199°2 

1913 844-0 195-1 Poe), 631-2 139-4 1921 810-2 176-3 

1914 841-8 19227 1918 621-2 136-2 1922 746-0 160-7 
Average Average Average 


(4 years) 841-1 194-6 |I(4 years)} 694-6 154-5 |\(4 years)| 779-9 169-8 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


1934 I 189 112'9 1940 564:5 98-8 1946 766°8 128-7 
1935 573-7 L155 1941 548-0 94-1 1947 834-4 139-7 
1936 580-4 110-9 1942 615-0 103-8 1948 733-7 OA Me 
1937 585-2 110-2 1943 640-6 107-6 1949 693-6 114-4 
1938 594-8 110-0 1944 696-3 117-4 1950 661-8 108-6 
1939 588-9 107-0 1945 616-5 103-9 — -— _- 

Average Average Average 

(6 years) 582°5 110-4 |\(6 years)} 613-5 104-3 |\(5 years)} 738-1 ; 122-6 


In contrast, the trough was reached in the Second World War by 1941, and 
this lowest value was only 15 per cent. below the 1934-1939 average ; thereafter 
a steady recovery brought the rate above this average even before the war bad 
ended—the 1944 rate was 6 per cent. above the 1934-1939 average. After a 
temporary set back in 1945, following the removal abroad of large forces on 
D day in the previous year, this recovery took the rate up to a peak in 1947 
no less than 27 per cent. above the 1934-1939 average, and the pre-war average 
was also exceeded in 1946, 1948 and 1949. Even in 1950, five years after the 
war, the rate was only 2 per cent. below the 1934-1939 average. 

The war (1914-1918) and post-war (1919-1922) averages of the First World 
War were 21 per cent. and 13 per cent. respectively below that for the pre-war 
years (1911-1914). The Second World War (1940-1945) average was a mere 5 
per cent. below that for the pre-war (1934-1939) period, whilst the post-war 
(1946-1950) average exceeded the pre-war by 11 per cent. The fluctuations 
of the First World War were superimposed on a steadily declining birth 
rate, whilst the underlying trend in the period around the Second World War 
was substantially a constancy in the rate. 


Since the war and immediate post-war periods are to some extent comple- 
mentary, in that some births were postponed from the former to the latter, 
the two periods have been combined in Table LIII which shows the legitimate 
live birth rates before, and some time after, each of the two world wars with 
the annual average of the intermediate disturbed period. This table shows that 
the rate during the disturbed period around the First World War was, on 
average, 165-6, that is 15 per cent. below the pre-war rate, and in 1923 after 
the disturbance had passed it was 20 per cent. below the pre-war rate. Similar 
comparisons for the period covering the Second World War show an average 
rate for the disturbed period of 112.5, that is only 2 per cent. above the pre-war 
rate and in 1950, after the disturbance, only 1 per cent. below the pre-war rate, 
in fact the rates for 1938, 1950 and the average rate for the intermediate period 
were substantially the same. 
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Table LIiI.—Comparison of Legitimate Live Birth Rate per 1,000 
Married Women aged 15-44 in periods covering the First 
and Second World Wars, England and Wales. 








First World War Second World War Ratio of 
SS |] |] Second 
Legitimate Live Legitimate Live World 
Description Birth Rate Birth Rate War rate 
of ey ——_—__——__,——_—_|| to that 
Period Period |Per 1,000} Ratio to |} Period |Per 1,000|Ratio to || of First 
Married | pre-war Married | pre-war || World 
Women |_ rate Women | rate || War (per 
aged taken aged taken cent.) 
15-44 | as 100 15-44 | as 100 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
HUe-War a. i 1913 195-1 100 1938 110-0 100 56 
War and Immediate ; 
Post-War .. |1914—22*)” 165°6 85 1939-49*| 112-5 102 68 
Later Post-War... 1923 155-3 80 1950 108-6 99 70 





It was shown in the marriage section on page 28 that the marriage intensity 
of 1938-1950 was, for so prolonged a period, an outstanding record in the whole 
time for which records for this country are available. It must therefore be 
expected that the age and duration structure of the population of married 
women, who are those responsible for legitimate births, bas undergone con- 
siderable changes. For a proper examination of the trend of legitimate fertility, 
account should be taken of these changes and a comparison produced from 
which their influence has been removed by the familiar process of standard- 
‘sation. Such comparisons are as follows, Column A being a crude comparison, 
Column B being age standardised and Column C being standardised for both 
age and duration of marriage. 





A. Crude rate per | B. Standardised com-|C. Standardised com- 
1,000 Married Women| parison from which | parison from which 











Wear aged 15-44 compared | the influence of age | the influence of both 
with 1938 taken as change has been age and duration 
1,000 eliminated change has been 
eliminated 
1938)... 4. 1,000 Be 1,000 1,000 
1939 | 973 967 967 
1940 | 898 871 860 
194] 855 821 813 
1942 944 899 899 
1943 978 935 949 
1944 1,067 1,031 1,061 
1945 945 918 948 
1939-45 951 920 928 
1946 1,170 1,143 77 
1947 1,270 1,246 1,282 
1948 1,106 1,076 1,105 
1949 1,040 1,007 1,035 
1950 987 960 989 
1946-50 PVNS 1,086 1,118 | 


* Annual Averages. 
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Before examining the trend of fertility as shown by these standardised ratios, 
it is enlightening to examine the effect which standardisation has had and to 
determine its cause. Comparing Column B with Column A, that is examining 
only the effect of age standardisation, it may be seen that from 1939 onwards 
the ratio in Column B is always less than that in Column A. This may be 
attributed to the abnormally high marriage incidence during the period, which 
will have inflated the younger age groups of married women more than the 
older. The fall from Column A to Column B was 6 in 1939 (from 973 to 967) 
and this increased to a maximum of 45 in 1942 (from 944 to 899) following the 
high marriage rates of 1939 to 1941. In 1943 and 1944 marriage rates passed 
through a trough and the difference between the ratios of Column A and B 
narrowed to a minimum of 24 in 1947 (from 1,270 to 1,246) to increase slightly 
to a second maximum of 33 in 1949 (from 1,040 to 1,007) following the smaller 
post-war peak in marriage rates. By 1950 the difference had declined to 27 
(from 987 to 960). For the period 1939-1945 the difference was on average 
31 and for 1946-1950 it was 29. 


By comparing Column C, standardised for both age and duration, with 
Column B, standardised only for age, the additional effect of duration standard- 
isation may be seen. Family building is concentrated into the early years of 
marriage and, age for age, birth rates are higher at shorter than at longer 
durations. Consequently, following a jump in marriage incidence and the 
creation of an abnormally large proportion of married women at short durations, 
a rise would be expected in the birth rate based solely on the number of married 
women without distinction of duration of marriage. The effect of duration 
standardisation is to discount the actual rate to the extent of this expected rise. 
Conversely, as marriage rates decline somewhat, following the passing of a peak, 
the abnormally large numbers of married women who had married in the peak 
period, appear at successively longer durations, and the abnormally high 
proportions, which at first are at short durations, steadily move up year by 
year to longer durations. There comes a time then, before the married women 
concerned pass out of the range of reproductive ages, when the distribution of 
married women by duration of marriage changes from being more favourable 
to being less favourable to the production of children. 


The actual values of the difference ‘‘ Column C minus Column B ” are as 
follow :— 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
0 —11 —8 0 14 30 30 34 36 29 29 29 


The first stage referred to above, when an excess of married women at the 
shorter durations creates an abnormally favourable situation which standard- 
isation must discount, may be seen to last only through 1940 and 1941. From 
1943 the brides of the 1939-1941 marriage boom have been a liability which even 
the brides of the post-war boom could not entirely offset ; indeed the discrepancy 
increased through 1946 and 1947 (to a maximum of 36 in 1947) and only since 
has a lowering occurred. The figures for 1948 to 1950 have been more or less 
constant at just under 30. Thus in 1940 and 1941 the birth rate was, in theory 
at least, artificially inflated by the marriage boom of the early war years ; in 
practice, of course, the impact of the war led to a far greater deficiency than the 
trivial 1 per cent. inflation involved here. Thereafter any artificial effect was 
on the other side of the balance, temporarily depressing the birth rate. Again, 
the 3 or 4 per cent. depression in 1946-1948, the years of the post-war boom in 
births, is trivial compared with the effect of other factors, notably the impact 
of peace and the re-union of potential parents who had been separated by war- 
time conditions. It is nevertheless important to realise that the current birth 
rates cannot be discounted on the grounds of their being artificially inflated by 
temporary influences of the recent marriage trend. 
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In addition to the age and duration of marriage structure of the population 
of married women, there is another factor which has influenced the trend of the 
legitimate birth rate in the period under review, the influence of which may be 
isolated and removed. On pages 90-91 of this commentary in the section dealing 
with illegitimate births and pre-marital conceptions, evidence was advanced 
that a number of births, which in more normal times would have been registered 
as legitimate, were transferred to the illegitimate section by the war-time 
conditions preventing or militating against the parents marrying after the 
conception but before the birth of their child. On page 91 are set out estimates 
of the number of births transferred in this way from the legitimate to the 
illegitimate sections under the assumption that the 1938 proportion of irregu- 
larly conceived maternities regularised by the marriage of the parents before 
the child’s birth—70 per cent.—was a normal standard to which there would 
ultimately be a return*. In section D below the standardised ratio of the 
legitimate birth rate to that in 1938 of Column C on page 95 has been modified 
by the restoration of these births fortuitously lost from the legitimate section. 
Section E below shows the ratio obtained by the application of an alternative 
method, also designed to eliminate this distortion, namely by the exclusion of 
premaritally conceived births from the comparisons. 


Standardised comparisons of C adjusted as follows :— 


| D. To allow for inclusion 











of births assumed to E. To limit the compari- 
have been registered son to births conceived 
inadvertently as after marriage 
illegitimate 

1938 nt Ax 1,000 1,000 

1939 Ee ah 967 980 

194 pees oe 862 893 

1941 ie ¥ 827 837 

1942 e am. 920 935 

1943 :: ie 978 978 

1944 a ra 1,103 1,096 

1945 se - 1,000 988 

1939-45 =e 951 | 958 

1946.71). iY. 1,216 | 1,232 

1947 Fs = 1,306 1,329 

1948 if age 1,122 | 1,131 

1949 af ha 1,049 1,054 

ROOU* Se. 43 1,002 1,005 

1946-50 - 1,139 | 1,150 





In all years the Column D and E ratios exceed that of Column C, the excess 
being small in 1939, rising to a maximum of 52 (1,000-948) in 1945 for Column 
D and 55 (1,232-1,177) in 1946 for Column E, and subsequently declining almost 
to nothing in 1950, 13 (1,002—989) for column D and 16 (1,005-989) for Column 
FE. The average excess of Column D was 23 (951-928) in 1939-1945 and 21 
(1,139-1,118) in 1946-1950, and of Column E was 30 (958-928) in 1939-1945 
and 32 (1,150-1,118) in 1946-1950. 

In all comparisons A to E the average ratio for 1939-1945 was somewhat below 
1,000 (951, 920, 928, 951 and 958 respectively) and for 1946-1950 was somewhat 


*From Table L on page 90, it may be seen that the proportion appears to be.stabilis- 
ing at about 60 per cent. and not 70 per cent. The calculation of Section D above on the 
basis of 60 in place of 70 per cent. would lower the Section D proportions by | to 14 per cent. 
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4* 


above (1,114, 1,086, 1,118, 1,139 and 1,150 respectively), demonstrating again 
the deficiency in births over the war period and the compensating post-war 
boom as postponed births were made good. It is enlightening therefore to 
aggregate. the ratios ior the disturbed period 1939-1949 as follows :-— 

















| A B C D E 
1038 aettee on 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1939-49 average 1,022 992 1,009 1,032 1,041 
eebiUias aeg tc aia 987 960 989 1,002 1,005 





The ratios of Column B, which are age-standardised only, appear to show a 
continuing decline in legitimate fertility but the inclusion of duration-standard- 
isation also, in Column C, partly discounts this, the average ratio for the period 
1939-1949 being 1 per cent. above that for 1938, and the 1950 ratio being only 
I per cent. below. Allowance for the transfer of some legitimate births to the 
illegitimate section, in the form of either Column D or E, shows an excess of 
some 3 to 4 per cent. for the war period, and virtual parity between the rates 
of 1938 and 1950. 

Family building and the adequacy of family size to carry on the race are 
matters in which there has been no little public interest during the last twenty 
years and it is natural therefore to suppose that the implications of the above 
results against this background will be of some interest. But it must be 
remembered that the question under discussion here—the study of the process 
of married women building their families—is only a part of the picture. As 
far as population replacement is concerned, it is also necessary to consider 
what proportion of women will ultimately marry. It has already been shown in 
the marriage section that a substantially higher proportion of women are 
marrying to-day than before the war, and that a more or less permanent factor 
—namely a change from a deficiency to an excess of males in the unmarried 
population of marriageable age—may well ensure that a high proportion of 
women marry in the future. Under these circumstances families of the same 
size to-day as those of pre-war might now be adequate to replace the population 
when they were not adequate to do so formerly, since the families would, as it 
were, have to compensate for a lower proportion of unmarried women with no 
families at all. 

Nevertheless, there is a limit to the extent to which rising marriage rates 
can compensate for falling birth rates. In the extreme case, if 100 per cent. of 
women ultimately married, no further assistance could be looked for from this 
source, and the present position is not far from this—about 95 per cent. of women 
would ultimately marry if the 1950 spinster marriage rates were maintained. 
The decline in legitimate fertility had been going on more or less continuously 
for 60 years up to the beginning of the war, and a cessation in this decline had 
become essential if the race was to be maintained. 

It is perhaps a little early to draw far reaching conclusions on the post-war 
trend of legitimate fertility from the scanty data available; the records for 
1939-49 were not entirely satisfactory for this purpose since the period was so 
disturbed. But as far as can be seen the results are of considerable significance, 
since they seem to indicate that at last a halt has been called in this long decline. 
This is not to say that there will be no minor fluctuations from year to year ; 
moreover, records for a few more years will be required to confirm this tentative 
conclusion. 


Legitimate Fertility by Mother’s Age and Duration of Marriage 


Legitimate maternities at successive marriage durations are classified by 
individual ages of the mother in Table OO of Part II of each year. As there 
published, the records are seen to be subject to a degree of incompleteness on 
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account of the inclusion of varying numbers of cases in which the age of the 
mother or the duration of her marriage was not recorded. With the object of 
presenting the serial record in a consistent and complete form, the ‘‘ not stated ”’ 
cases have been distributed as described on pages 88-89 and the maternities so 
adjusted are shown for the years 1946-1950 by quinary groups of age in Table 
4 of Appendix II on page 188. The corresponding maternities for 1938-1945 
were shown in Table VI of Appendix I on page 176 of the 1940-1945 Civil Text. 


Annual rates corresponding to the adjusted maternities are shown in Table 
5 of Appendix II on page 192 and have been obtained by relating them to the 
estimated years of married life exposed to risk, the ascertainment of which 
was described in Appendix II of the 1940-1945 Civil Text. Similar Annual rates 
for 1938-1945 appeared in Table V of Appendix I on page 172 of the same volume. 
It should be noted that a maternity rate expressed per year of married life may 
be regarded as equivalent to the rate per married woman except where the 
duration is less than a full year in which case the married woman's rate is a 
fraction of the rate per year of married life corresponding to the fraction of a 
full year represented by the duration identified. Again the rates shown are 
maternity rates and to obtain equivalent birth rates they should be multiplied 
by the appropriate ratios of births to maternities. 


Analysis by Age.—Dealing first with the distribution by mothers’ age at 
maternity, Table LIV shows the numbers of legitimate maternities for the 
pre-war year 1938, the average for the war years 1939-1945, for each post-war 
year 1946 to 1950 and the average for these post-war years. In the lower part 
of the table is shown the distribution of these maternities per thousand total 
over the six quinary age groups of mothers between 15 and 45 (the few cases 
at ages over 45 being included in the final group). 


Table LIV.—Distribution of Legitimate Maternities by Mothers’ Age, 
1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 












































Mothers’ Average Average 
Age 1938 | 493045 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946-50 
Total number of maternities (in hundreds) 
(610.7 16225 7°777,6 1°844,0° [74155 “{-700)5.' |“ 668)3: - | 74654 
Age distribution per 1,000 total 
15- se 36 32 23° ter 27 34 | 38 44h; 39 32 
Z0- ~ ki 233 242 231 | 255 268 274 272 260 
25- ae 324 302 304 321 325 338 332 324 
30- a 237 240 253° 225 204 190 199 214 
35— ba 126 137 146 132 128 121 | 120 130 
40 and over 44 47 43 40 4] 39 | 38 40 








Throughout the period the largest proportion of maternities occurred to 
mothers between the ages of 25 and 30, a large proportion of the remainder 
being associated with mothers in the immediately older and younger groups. 
Altogether, the maternities between ages 20 and 35 have accounted for between 
three quarters and four fifths of the total in each year. The pre-war proportion 
of 79-4 per cent. in 1938 was followed by an irregular decline to a minimum of 
76-4 per cent. in 1945, the war-time average being 78-4 per cent. for 1939-1945. 
After the war a sharp rise was registered, to 78-8 per cent. in 1946 and 80-1 per 
cent in 1947, since when a steady proportion has been maintained, the 1948 to 
1950 proportions being 79-7 per cent., 80-2 per cent. and 80-3 per cent. The 
average for 1946-1950 was 79-8 per cent. 


During the war the proportions of maternities attributed to each of the three 
quinary age groups over 30 more or less steadily increased to reach a maximum 
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at the end of the war, whilst each of the three quinary age groups under age 30 
declined to a minimum. Since then a reverse process has been operating, the 
proportions for each of the three younger groups rising, and by 1950 they had 
passed their 1938 position, whilst those for the older groups have fallen and by 
1950 they too had passed their 1938 positions. There is one exception to this 
pattern, the proportion for 20-24 dropping from 23-3 per cent. in 1938, to a 
minimum of 22-3 in 1939, and rising sharply to 24-9 per cent. in 1941 and 1943, 
but thereafter this proportion followed the general pattern. 


In the top portion of Table LV the numbers of maternities are shown in the 
form of rates per 1,000 married women at each age in each year as extracted 
from Table 5 of Appendix II of the present volume and Table V of Appendix 
1 of the 1940-1945 Civil Text and in the lower half of the table these age rates 
are compared with those of 1938. Fertility varies with duration of marriage 
independently of age and to eliminate the duration factor the comparisons are 
shown in a standardised form, representing the percentage ratio which the 
maternities actually recorded at each age bear to those which would have 
emerged had the married women been subject to the 1938 age-duration rates. 


Table LV.—Legitimate Maternity Rates by Age, 1938 to 1950, England 



































and Wales. 
Mothers’ | Average Average 
hee 1938 1939-45 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946_50 
Experienced Maternity Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
15- Mr 550 332 348 469 468 472 461 444 
20- ae Hag 227 252 310 284 270 255 274 
25- as 175 161 210 228 191 182 173 oz 
30- ad 1i2 110 143 14287 119 109 106 124 
35— SA 61 65 81 a 67 60 57 69 
40- i 23 23 26 26 23 20 19 23 
15-44 .. | 113 107 13] 141 123 116 110 124 
Ratio to 1938 Kate taken as 100 (Duration Standardised) 
15- .Y 100 60 64 85 86 88 86 82 
20- ae 100 84 94 116 106 101 95 102 
25- oe 100 94 126 137 115 109 104 118 
30- ee 100 he 134 134 111 102 35) 116 
35— te 100 105 133 130 110 98 93 113 
40- i 100 101 111 112 99 86 80 98 
*15-44 100 92 116 126 109 102 97 110 





The general course of the age rates as shown by the percentage ratios in the 
lower half of the table is dominated by abnormal influences following as an 
aftermath of the war. The most notable in the period 1946 to 1950, to which 
reference has already been made, is the making good of births postponed from 
the war period. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the greatest extent of 
postponement, coupled with the ability to make good such postponement, 
will have fallen on the middle age groups of the reproductive range. In addition 
the married women of these ages may well have felt a strong urge to hurry on 
with their family building before it was too late. It is not surprising therefore 
that the highest percentage excesses over the 1938 rates were recorded by these 
middle age groups. The greatest excess in a single year is 37 per cent., in 1947 
at the group 25-29, who also recorded the greatest average excess (18 per cent.) 
for the period 1946-1950. They are followed by group 30-34, with 34 per cent. 





* Standardised for age and duration. 
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in 1946 and again in 1947 and a 1946-1950 average of 16 per cent., and by 
group 35-39 with 33 per cent. in 1946 and a 1946-1950 average of 13 per cent. 


‘Several factors, for instance the difference in liability of husbands of different 
ages to service in the armed forces and to being sent abroad, and their different 
times of demobilization, have combined to produce a marked pattern in the 
later war and post-war peaks in the birth rate which are seen to occur progress- 
ively later in calendar time with decreasing age of mother. For age group 40-44 
the peak was reached in 1944, for 35-40 in 1946, 30-34 in 1946-7, 25-29 and 
20-24 in 1947, and under 20 in 1949. By 1950 only the rate for age-group 
25-29 was in excess of the corresponding rate for 1938. At this age the number 
of maternities is greater than for any other quinary age-group and accounts 
for one-third of all maternities. From this 25-29 age-group the comparisons 
with 1938 show deficiencies which become progressively greater at the younger 
and older groups to extremes of 14 per cent. at 15-19 and 20 per cent. at 40-44, 
the combined effect of these changes compared with 1938 resulting ina deficiency 
of only three per cent. for the group 15-44 as a whole. A similar progression 
is followed by the 1946-1950 average rates, but all except those for the extreme 
age groups register excesses over 1938. These average rates vary from an 
excess of 18 per cent. for 25-29 to deficiencies of 18 per cent. and 2 per cent. for 
15-19 and 40-44 respectively, with a 10 per cent. excess for 15-44 as a whole. 


The particularly low rates recorded for this youngest age group 15-19 
compared with 1938 are a notable feature of the lower half of the table. On 
pages 91-92 reference was made to the changes since 1938 in the proportion of 
irregularly conceived maternities subsequently regularised by the marriage 
of the parents before the birth of the child. This phenomenon has a far greater 
relative influence on legitimate maternity rates for ages under 20 than for 
older ages, as a high proportion of legitimate maternities to mothers under 20 
are premaritally conceived. In 1938 there were 4,934 illegitimate maternities 
to mothers under age 20 and 21,878 legitimate, 15,513 of these being pre- 
maritally conceived. The corresponding annual average figures for 1946-1950 
were 5,857 illegitimate, and 23,704 legitimate of wich 13,237 were premaritally 
conceived. Thus in 1938 of the 20,447 irregularly conceived maternities, 
15,513 or 76 per cent. were subsequently regularised by the marriage of the 
parents before the birth, whilst in 1946-1950 on average 19,094 maternities were 
irregularly conceived but only 69 per cent. were similarly regularised. If again 
76 per cent. had been regularised, the number of legitimate maternities, 23,704, 
would have been increased by 13 hundred or nearly 6 per cent. 


When birth rates for all ages or for 15-44, the reproductive ages, have been 
under discussion, some clarification of the nature of birth rates during the 
disturbed period associated witn the Second World War has been achieved by 
aggregating the complementary periods 1939-1945 and 1946-1949. This process 
is less satisfactory when distinction is made of mothers’ age, since a postponed 
birth may be made good after the mother has passed into a higher age group. 
A summary of the lower half of Table LV in this form is as follows :— 




















15- 20— 29—- 30- 35- 40- 15-44 
¥935 b ee MOO ; 100 : 100 100 100 100 ected 
1939-49 average .. 68 91 104 107 109 101 100 
1950 .. 33 sts 86 95 104 99 93 80 97 








It may be seen that, as expected, the 1939-1949 average rates have a different 
structure from those of either 1938 or 1950, being higher at the older ages and 
lower at the younger. Apart from providing confirmatory evidence of the 
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concept of postponement, this summary is not in fact very informative. To 
avoid this distortion it is necessary to aggregate the experience of successively 
older mothers, which may be done by an analysis by generations, such as that 
on page 218, or by marriage cohorts, such as that on pages 196 to 199. 


Analysis by Duration of Marriage.—The distribution of legitimate 
maternities according to marriage duration* is shown for 1938, 1939-1945 and 
individual years from 1946 to 1950 in Table LVI. 


Tabie LVi.—Distribution of Legitimate Maternities by Marriage 
Duration, 1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 






Average 
1946-50 


Marriage 1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Duration 


Average 
1939-45 
































Pre-maritally conceived per 1,000 total legitimate maternities of each year 























0-84 mths. 106 73 56 | vig 84 84 81 75 
Distribution per 1,000 total conceived after marriage in each year 
84-114 mths. 60 57 61 69 74 63 62 66 
1- yr. rf 154 148 123 152 159 167 155 151 
2— yrs 122 117 78 95 120 125 127 109 
3—- yrs 104 102 77 73 86 | 107 109 90 
4— yrs 88 89 89 7d, 65 Ad, 96 81 
5-6 yrs 131 141 197 166 135 119 cry, 147 
7-8-9 yrs. 138 140 169 180 177 166 146 168 
10 and over |} 203 206 206 188 184 176 188 188 


The biggest change shown by this arrangement of the data is that associated 
with the first duration identified, namely 0-8} months, the duration adopted 
as Statistically reflecting the incidence of premaritally conceived maternities. 
In 1938 these maternities accounted for 106 per 1,000 of the total legitimate 
maternities recorded but, for the reasons already discussed, this proportion 
fell rapidly during the course of the war to 53 in 1944 and for the seven years 
1939-1945 taken together it averaged only 73. Table LVI shows that, from 56 
in 1946, this proportion has risen to just over 80 in 1950 and as yet there is 
little indication of a return to the pre-war level. 

To avoid the influence of this very exceptional section upon the later durations, 
the proportions for the latter are shown per 1,000 conceived after marriage. 
From the 1938 column it may be seen that conceptions were highest imme- 
diately after marriage and thereafter steadily and substantially declined at each 
succeeding year of marriage duration ; 21-4 per cent. of the maternities occurred 
before the end of the second year and were thus products of conceptions within 
15 months of marriage, while 52-8 per cent. occurred before the end of the fifth 
year (conceptions within four-and-a-quarter years of marriage) ; about one 
fifth of the total occurred after 10 years of marriage. 

Although the distributions in the individual war years showed a marked 
variation amongst themselves, the proportions at shorter durations tending 
to fall during the war whilst those at longer durations experienced a comple- 
mentary rise, on average the 1939-1945 distribution was not very different from 
that of 1938. There was a slight tendency for the proportions at under 5 years’ 
duration to fall short of and those at durations over 5 years to exceed those of 
1938. The 1946-1950 average distribution differs similarly from that of 1938, 
but to a greater extent, the proportion of maternities at durations under 5 


* Durations shown in years, e.g., 1-, 2-, etc., should be read as strictly meaning 


114 mths.—1 yr. 114 mths., 1 yr. 114 mths.—2 yrs. 114 mths., etc. 
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years being 49-7 per cent. compared with the 52:8 per cent. of 1938 mentioned 
above. The phenomenon of postponement, to which attention has already 
been drawn, would lead to a transfer from the shorter to the longer durations 
in this way. In addition, the wide fluctuations in the incidence of marriage 
since 1938, and consequent changes from year to year in the numbers of married 
women at risk of having a child at the different durations of marriage, prevent 
a clear understanding of the import of these distributions. The effect of these 
variations in the annual numbers of marriages has been removed in Table LVII 
where the numbers of maternities at each marriage duration are expressed as 
a rate per 1,000 married women aged 15-44 passing through the duration 
identified. 


Table LVIJ.—Legitimate Maternity Rates by Duration of Marriage, 
1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 





Aver- Aver- 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | age 
1946— 
1950 








Experienced Rates per 1,000 Married Women aged 15-44 at each duration 


0-84 months .. ” Sgn tke ji We 159 162 164 158 152 
8-114 months dd 2} 98 9k; $120 151 130 110 109 124 
1 year : te .. | 244 237) M2834) 332 295 283 266,..| 292 
2 years % ay esx | 203 185 213 2b2. | eau, | 2am 209 | Jie 
= Sia bas ey Seah nts) 163 194°" 248 19S 197 189 198 
: ae S Re fede LOO 147 1897) 213 173 167 172 183 
ea) re ea ws | 138 133 182 196 162 148 143 166 
Oo x e fe are el 119 175 176 143 146 123 153 
‘hee a7 2 . a ae LOS 105 154 155 126 118 114 133 
Oo ae = - ~ 94 93 132 132 ye 95 98 114 
9 e ie 81 83 115 114 96 87 84 99 
10 years aid “over “7s: 35 46 47 57 55 46 4] 40 48 
All Durations .. RE $51 bos 107 131 14] 123 116 110 124 





All Durations from 84 months | 106 104 129 137. | 118 110 105 120 


Ratio to 1938 rate taken as 100 (age standardised) 


0-84 months .. 60 60 83 83 82 78 77 


83-114 months 


10 years and over | 100 103 123 119 100 89 84 103 


100 | 93 123 157 135 114 113 128 
l year . 100 95 113 135 12] 115 108 118 
2 years LOO: 75 BO 102 116 112 108 102 108 
ape 100 ow 104 | 118 105 109 105 108 
, eae ae ne | 100 94 117 13] 107 103 108 113 
ae Pe ae oe LOO 96 130 137 112 102 ee, 116 
ot, 100 100 145 145 115 116 98 124 
AStiGs 100 102 148 146 116 106 102 124 
Byes 100 100 142 140 114 95 96 | 
9 re 104 144 142 117 104 100 121 


* All Durations we best MU 92 116 126 109 102 97 110 
* All Durations from 8} months.; 100 96 123 132 112 104 29 114 





_From the lower half of Table LVII it may be seen that rates at durations 
under 81 months, that is those effectively relating to pre-maritally conceived 
maternities, were exceptional in that they alone were substantially lower for 
the whole of the period 1946-1950 than in 1938. In 1946 they were 40 per cent. 





* Standardised for age and duration. 
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lower and for each of the other years about 20 per cent. lower. The average 
rate for this duration for the war years 1939-1945 was also 40 per cent. below the 
1938 rate, the rate for the individual years of this period varying from 16 per 
cent. below in 1939 to 47 per cent. below in 1945 (1940-1945 Civil Text Table XL., 
page 93). The 40 per cent. deficiency in 1946 thus represents a partial recovery 
from the minimum rate of 1945, and this recovery continued on to 1947 and 
1948, but there is as yet no sign of a complete return to the 1938 level. However, 
these rates do more than reflect the feature discussed fully on page 91 in the 
section Illegitimate Births and Premarital Conceptions, namely the tendency 
during the war for a lowering of the proportion of irregularly conceived mater- 
nities subsequently regularised by the marriage of the parents after the con- 
ception but before the birth. 


At durations over 8} months, almost without exception the average rates for 
the period 1946-1950 exceeded those of 1938 and were complementary to those of 
the war years 1939-1945 which fell short of, or exceeded by only a small amount, 
the 1938 rates. The rates of Table LVII thus demonstrate again the out- 
standing feature of the period, to which attention has already been drawn, 
namely the lowering of birth rates during the war years attributed to post- 
ponement of births, and the subsequent rise when these births, were, to some 
extent, made good. The identification of duration of marriage in the table 
permits a closer examination of this phenomenon since postponement inevitably 
implies a transfer from shorter to longer durations. 

The average rates for the combined period 1939-1950 of war and post-war 


years for successive durations, related to those of 1938 taken as 100, that is. 
the averages of the rates in the lower half of Table LVII, are as follow :— 


Months Years 
Duration: 83-114 1 - 2~ 3- 4— 5— 6- 7 8— 9—- 10and over 
107. 104 2) ome IS COZ a LOS say LL OS ee [ee LO 7 ome 0 103 


Excluding durations under 2 years, which are considered later, it may be 
seen from this summary that from a deficiency of 3 per cent. and 2 per cent. 
at durations 2~ and 3-, the rates rise continuously to a maximum at duration 
7— of an 11 per cent. excess, which is repeated at duration 9-. The high 
marriage rates recorded in the second half of 1945 and in the two years 1946 
and 1947 suggest that a proportion of these marriages were postponements 
from the war years and if this were so they would influence the maternity rates 
at durations of under 2 years in the 1946-1950 period. The partners of such 
marriages would, no doubt, also feel that they had postponed their family 
building and make some attempt to make good the lost ground, but their 
efforts would lead, not to transfer of births from short to long durations, but to 
a concentration at short durations in the immediate post-war years. It may 
in fact be confirmed from Table LVII that there are outstandingly high rates 
at duration 83-114 months in 1946, and at this duration and 1 year in 1947 
and 1948. This evidence, though perhaps not conclusive, must have some 
weight in a consideration of the factors which resulted in the high maternity 
rate at these short durations in 1947 and 1948. 


As was pointed out in the section dealing with maternity rates by age of 
mother, a major interest attaches to aggregations in which the war time 
deficiencies in births due to postponement were offset by the post-war excesses 
when the postponed births were so far as possible made good. A simple 
aggregation of the experience of 1939-1950 for individual durations does not 
achieve this ; in fact such an aggregation has been employed above to contrast 
the shorter and longer durations. In the arrangement of Table LVII, the rates 
for a given cohort of married women appear at successive durations in 
successive calendar years, that is to say on a falling diagonal, and com- 
pensation of war time deficiencies by post-war excesses is therefore achieved 
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by aggregation along these diagonals. Furthermore, if the aggregation is com- 
menced with the achievement in the first year of marriage and the accumulated 
total is noted after the achievement in each succeeding year is added, the 
total achievement at successive durations is obtained, and may be compared 
with the total.achievement of another cohort at the same durations. 


Distinction of age at marriage may be made by calculating the maternity 
rate per 1,000 women exposed to risk of maternity in a given calendar year at 
duration under 1 year at, for example, age 25-29 at maternity. To this may 
be added the rate in the next calendar year at duration 1— year and age 26-30 at 
maternity and so on, advancing the age at maternity and duration of marriage 
by one year for each succeeding calendar year of maternity experience. By 
accumulating the rates at each duration the total fertility achievement by 
given cohorts of women marrying are obtained at the end of any duration up 
to 10 years. The accumulated totals at successive durations of rates calculated 
in this way are shown in Appendix II Table 6 on page 196 and the section 
relating to all ages at marriage under 45 is shown graphically at Diagram H. 


In this diagram the vertical scale represents the total achievement at a given 
duration of marriage or at the end of a given calendar year, and the marked 
points on the horizontal scale represent 31st December of successive years, the 
dates up to which the achievement of each cohort is aggregated. Starting 
from nought the achievements of a cohort at the ends of successive years are 
plotted, and joined by a broken line. From the method of calculation, these 
successive achievements are also those at successive completed years of marriage. 
A heavy line has been inserted joining the achievements of successive cohorts 
after | year of marriage, another after 2 years of marriage, etc. The slopes of 
the dotted lines show the rate at which the different cohorts were building their 
families, or more precisely having maternities, at different times and the rising 
and falling of the heavy lines shows the variation of the family size achieved 
by different cohorts by a given duration of marriage. 


The achievement of the first year of marriage is divided in the upper graph 
by an intermediate point broadly dividing the maternities involved into those 
conceived before and those after marriage. In the lower graph the pre- 
nuptially conceived maternities have been excluded altogether and the 
maternity rate at duration 84-114 months has been calculated after excluding 
mothers having pre-nuptial maternities, who would not in general have had 
time to have a second maternity before 114 months. 


From Part I of Table 6, Appendix II on page 196, the figures of which are 
plotted on the upper graph of Diagram H, it may be seen that the 1937/38 
marriage cohort, consisting broadly of women married before even the Munich 
crisis of 1938, had produced an average of -527 legitimate maternities each by 
the end of 1939, that is after two years of marriage; after 5 years they had 
produced -999 and after 10 years 1-620. The impact of the war on the 1938/39 
cohort at an earlier period in their married life at first puts them below this, 
with -487 maternities each after 2 years and -978 after 5. However the three 
post-war years which they experience before the 10th anniversary of their 
marriage (compared with the two years of the 1937/38 cohort) enable them to 
make good this deficiency and at 10 years duration their total achievement of 
1-623 was insignificantly different from the 1-620 of the 1937/38 cohort. 


The achievement of the next three cohorts, 1939/40, 1940/41 and 1941/42, 
are seen to be substantially lower at every duration, with a total achievement 
after 2 years of marriage of -409, -411 and -421 respectively, after 5 years of 
marriage of -922, -898 and -947 respectively and after 9 years of marriage of 
1-481, 1-463 and 1-486 respectively, (compared with achievements of 1-511 
and 1-531 after 9 years of the 1937/38 and 1938/39 cohorts respectively). In 
their case therefore, the additional post-war years granted to them did not 
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DIAGRAM H.—Total Achievement (legitimate maternities per woman 
married under age 45) of Marriage Cohorts at Successive 
Durations. (See Text) 
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permit their making good their earlier deficiencies. Attention has already been 
drawn to the decrease during the war in legitimate, but pre-nuptially conceived, 
maternity rates and it may be seen that this loss accounts for the bulk of the 
deficiency of the 1939/40, 1940/41 and 1941/42 cohorts. Part II of Table 6 of 
Appendix II on page 196 and the lower graph of Diagram H, in which the 
effect of these maternities has been removed, show the total achievement after 
9 years of marriage to have been 1-347 and 1-385 for the pre-war cohorts 
1937/38 and 1938/39 respectively and 1-375, 1-364 and 1-386 for the cohorts 
1939/40, 1940/41 and 1941/42. 

Returning to a consideration of total achievement including pre-nuptially 
conceived maternities, the 1942/43 cohort, the next after the three considered 
together above, is seen to show a definite superiority over these three at all 
durations, indeed its achievement of 1-462 after 8 years duration is not far short 
of the 1-463 to 1-486 of the cohorts 1939/40 to 1941/42 after 9 years duration. 
The diagram illustrates the outstanding behaviour of this cohort, its graph 
pushing up towards that of its predecessor of 1941/42 and to some extent 
leaving behind that of its successor of 1943/44. A particularly outstanding 
feature is the achievement of the members of the cohort aged 35 and over at 
marnage. In the Appendix table the achievement after 8 years of marriage 
of the group aged 35-39 at marriage is shown to be 0-628, a figure substantially 
in excess of the achievements of neighbouring cohorts at similar durations. 
This feature is confirmed by the entirely independent data of the Census 1 per 
cent. Sample. 

This resurgence continues, but at a lower tempo, in the achievement of suc- 
cessively later cohorts until a maximum is reached by the 1946/47 cohort, and 
thereafter there has been a slight decline. It was to be expected that the 
women who married immediately after the war might have included those who 
had postponed their marriages and might therefore tend to build their families 
abnormally quickly to make up for lost time. 

The 1937/38 cohort, the first of the series, is by no means a true standard 
against which to judge the performance of the other cohorts since the war 
must be considered to have influenced it no less than the others. It is never- 
theless convenient to employ it as an arbitrary datum line, and this has been 
done in Table LVIII. 

In the upper part of this table the total achievement of the various cohorts 
at each duration is related to that of the 1937/38 cohort taken as a 1,000, and 
in the lower part is shown a similar comparison after the influence of pre- 
nuptially conceived legitimate maternities had been removed from the matern- 
ities of the first year of marriage. The table relates to all women married under 
the age of 45. 

In the upper part the relatively low achievement in the first 8§ months of 
marriage may be seen, varying from under 60 per cent. to 88 per cent. of the 
achievement of the 1937/38 cohort. When this effect is removed, in the lower 
part of the table, the achievement by the end of the first year of marriage of all 
the earlier cohorts is seen to fall below that of the 1937/38 cohort whilst the 
later cohorts show a superiority, the 1946/47 cohort being outstanding with an 
achievement nearly 50 per cent. above that of the 1937/38 cohort. In this lower 
part of the table, the earliest cohort to show a superior achievement at duration 
one year to that of the 1937/38 cohort is the 1943/44 cohort. The earlier 
cohort 1942/43 did not achieve parity until 4 years of marriage had elapsed, 
the 1941/42 cohort took 5 years, the 1940/41 cohort 6 years, the 1939/40 seven 
years, and the 1938/39 cohort took 6 years. It will be noticed that the 1943/44 
and 1938/39 cohorts achieved parity by the end of 1944, the others by the end 
of 1946. The birth rate in the intermediate year, 1945, was lower than in either 
1944 or 1946, on account of the removal abroad of large numbers of the 
Armed Forces on D Day in 1944. 
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Table LVIII.—Total Maternities per Woman Married under age 45, 
achieved by successive Marriage Cohorts, expressed as a 
ratio to those of the 1937/38 cohort taken as 1,000, by 
duration of marriage, England and Wales. (See Text) 


(a) Each cohort associated with two calendar years represents the number of 
married women exposed to risk at durations under one year in the second of the 
associated years. 


(6) The durations 1 yr., 2 yrs., etc., are more precisely 114 mths., 1 yr. 114 mths., etc. 


| 
Original | Duration of Marriage 
































Cohort Gilad Tso TI at Pe SUE Bene aT Seal Be ea de Telenor 
of New | 84 
Marriages| mths. | 1 yr. |2 yrs. | 3 yrs. | 4 yrs. | 5 yrs. | 6 yrs. | 7 yrs. | 8 yrs. | 9 yrs. | 10 yrs. 


Total Achievement 


1937/38 | 1,000; 1,000} 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 { 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
1938/39 877 | 898] 924) 923 968 979 995 984 | 1,014 | 1,013 } 1,002 


1939/40 626 | 698 776 | 840 894 923 923 958 993 980 966 
1940/41 583 660 780 | 833 894 899 946 980 I91 968 953 
1941/42 588 | 663 Boke 858 892 948 | 1,001 | 1,002 | 1,006 983 
1942/43 663 740; 898}; 916 989 | 1,054 | 1,064 | 1,060 | 1,056 

1943/44 wad. 842 934 990 | 1,079 | 1,090 | 1,083 | 1,060 

1944/45 604 793 966 | 1,055 | 1,104 | 1,106 | 1,093 


1945/46 | 626] 832] 1,080] 1,122 | 1,165 | 1,163 
1946/47 | 850] 1,088| 1,148 | 1,162 | 1,188 
1947/48 | 866] 1,025] 1,089 | 1,098 

1948/49 | 877| 961 | 1,025 

1949/50 | 845| 937 


Total achievement excluding the effect of pre-nuptial conceptions 
on the maternities of the first year of marriage. 


1937/38 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
1938/39 909 939 932 987 996 }-1,012 997 | 1,031 | 1,028 | 1,014 
1939/40 769 835 898 953 hE 969 | 1,005 | 1,039 | 1,021 | 1,002 
1940/41 736 | 860 901 964 957 | 1,004 | 1,035 | 1.043 | 1,013 992 
1941/42 736 884 932 959 | 1,014 | 1,067 | 1,060 | 1,059 | 1,029 
1942/43 818} 994 O85 1 O62a 1 127 Ale Gal ol 7, 

1943/44 D008 1°, 0307. O7in) 1eIG4 1 d65 | Tela ju ole 1 

1944/45 1,050 } 1,129°) 1,190] 1/224) )°1,205 171176 

1945/46 1,124 | 1,289 | 1,274 | 1,297 | 1,271 

1946/47 1,488 | 1,309 | 1,272 | 1,282 

1947/48 1281 | 1,204 |-1,177 

1948/49 L0gl) 1096 

1949/50 1,066 





It is of interest to examine the impact of the war on the family building of 
sub-cohorts in which distinction is made of age at marriage. Such comparisons 
may be made from Table LIX, prepared from Table 6 of Appendix II, on page 
196, in which as before achievement is related to that of the 1937/38 cohort. 
The comparison is made for various ages at marriage but restricted to the 
achievement by 5 and 10 years duration. In all cases the lowest ratios are 
recorded by one or other of the extreme age groups, under 25 and 40-44. For 
total achievement, including the effect of pre-nuptially conceived maternities, 
at 5 vears duration the youngest age group (under 25) is usually the lowest, 
but at 10 years duration the oldest age group (40-44). When the effect of 
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Table LIX.—Total Maternities per Married Woman achieved during 
the first 5 and 10 years of marriage by successive Marriage 
Cohorts expressed as a ratio to those of the 1937/38 cohort 
taken as 1,000, by age at marriage, England and Wales. 
(See Text) 


(a) Each cohort associated with two calendar years represents the number of married 
women exposed to risk at durations under one year in the second of the associated years. 

(6) The periods involved are more precisely 4 years 114 months and 9 years 
113 months. 





Total Achievement, excluding the effect of 
Total Achievement pre-nuptial Conceptions on the Mater- 
nities of the First Year of Marriage 


Original Cohort [- - — a - = —. ea 
Nominal Age at Marriage 




















of New Nominal Age at Marriage 
Marriages - _——-— —- —- —-—— ;-— — ———— ) ~—-——-——  - - —- 
All Ages | Under All Ages | Under | 
Under 25) 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 ]| Under 25 25~29 | 30-34 | 35-39) 40-44 
45 45 
eee om 55 Be be 2 ee Eh hee eS) ee as ea 








Duration: 5 Years 


1937-38 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,900} 1,000 | 1,000 4 1,000 |} 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 } 1,000 | 1,000 ; 1,000 
1938-39 979 963 | 1,002} 996} 974] 960 996 9841 1,018] 1,004] 991! 964 
1939-40 923 878| 960] 968] 947] 9873 977 941} 996] 999] 979] 937 
1940-41 g99 843 | 961] 978]/ 968] 967 957 912| 995 | 1,004 | 1,005 | 1,018 
1941-42 948 880 | 1,018| 1,012} 978} 913]] 1,014 963 | 1,054] 1,036 | 1,009 | 964 
1942-43 1,054 979 | 1,142 | 1,089.| 1,085 4 1,053 || 1,127 | 1,0731 1,177 | 1,112 | 1,121 | 1,045 
1943-44 1,090 | 1,014 | 1,187} 1,145 | 1,067 | 1,047 |] 1,163 | 1,110] 1,224 | 1,163 | 1,093 | 1,027 
1944-45 1,106 | 1,023 | 1,235} 1,174 | 1,101 | 1,040] 1,205 | 1,142] 1,298 | 1,216 | 1,152 | 1,108 
1945-46 1,163, | 1,090 | 1,313] 1,215] 1,115 | 993]! 1,271 | 1,219| 1,376 | 1,264 | 1,171 | 15081 


abe (ins: |b dalteee | Yotinl hme yy abeeloga ti: 








10 Years 
1937-38 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 ; 1,000 ; 1,000 ) 1,900 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 ; 1,000 ; 1,000 
1938-39 1,002 987 | 1,020 | 1,013 985 968 1,014 1,002 ! 1,030 | 1,019 } 1,000 974 
1939-40 966 935 978 973 957 884 1,002 978 999 993 85 948 





1940-41 953 920 | 972 965 977 974 992 970 991 981 | 1,008 | 1,026 
RR i a EN ee ae ee SO Nhe 
pre-nuptially conceived maternities is removed (on the right-hand side of the 
table), both at 5 years and 10 years duration the lowest value is usually recorded 
by the oldest group (40-44). 

The maximum ratio is most frequently recorded by age group 25-29, the 
exception occurring in the cohorts married in the early war years when an 
older group recorded the maximum, possibly because older husbands and 
wives were affected less by the war. 

The records are inadequate as yet to permit a clear picture to be seen. Only 
one post-war cohort has passed through even 5 years of marriage and this 
cohort, deriving from the marriages celebrated immediately after the war, can 
hardly be considered typical of all post-war marriages. Only the cohorts 
deriving from pre-war marriages and those of the early war years have reached 
the more reliable 10-year duration point. 


Analysis by Age and Duration Combined.—The analyses so far examined 
show that fertility declines with advancing age of mother and also with 
lengthening duration of marriage when these factors are considered separately 
but to what extent either or both are responsible for the decline is not clear, 
since the shorter durations tend to be associated with the younger mothers and 
the longer durations with the older mothers, so that arrangements of the data 
by either factor alone automatically involve and reflect the influence of the 
other. For an appreciation of the separate and independent effects of these 
factors tabulations of birth or maternity rates are required in which distinction 
is made simultaneously of age of mother and duration of marriage.. Such 
tabulations of maternity rates for each year from 1938 to 1945 were shown in 
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Table V of Appendix I of the Civil Text, 1940-1945, on pages 172-174, and for 
each year 1946-1950 in Table 5 of Appendix II of the present volume on 
pages 192-194. A summary of the Appendix Table for 1946-1950 and a com- 
parison of the periods 1939-1945 and 1946-1950 with 1938 are shown in Table 
LX. It should be noted that the rates in the Appendix Tables are expressed as 
per year of exposure and those in Table LX are per married woman. The two 
sets of rates differ only at durations of marriage under one year, the important 
feature to recognise being that the numerically low rates at duration 83-11} 
months in Table LX reflect the shortness of the period—only a quarter of a 
year—in which the women concerned could have a maternity to count in this 
class. They do not imply a low intensity of reproduction by this group of 
married women. A comparison of the intensity of reproduction by quarters 
of the first two years of marriage duration is made in Table LXI on page 112. 


Table LX.—Legitimate Maternity Rates per Married Woman distin- 
guishing both Age and Duration of Marriage, 1939-1945 
and 1946-1950, England and Wales. 





Duration (Years from 1-) 












































All _ | SS —)—-—-- 
Age Dura- 0-8} 83-113 ye ps _ = e i by 10 and 
tions m. m. . = - 2 : & 4 ‘e os over 
Average Annual Rates, 1946-59 
. 15- “444 +343 *136 *368 | -312 | +297 — — —- — re a 
20- :274 © "155 136 “O21 |) $253 | 234" | 226" 1) 2167 | 225! | «24404 3294 _ — 
25- “197 "118 -131 “299 FF 2317) *206 |) 194 | °183) “175 1589) 346) e141 15s 
30- 124 101 110 “2599 107 smeelas | 1645) -Lote| 143 leet SInlc ot l6cte el OGe meoom 
35- -069 °077 ‘O71 -183 | -138 | -127 | -118 | -110 | -103 | -098 | -086 |} -081 | -055 
40- 023 ‘034 023 ‘071 | -053 | -049 | -045 | -039 | -040 | -037 | -033 | -032 | -020 
| 
15-44 °124 “152 -124 -292 | -223 | -198 | -183 | -166 | -153 | -133 | -144 | -099 | -048 
1939-45 Average Compared with 1938 taken as 100 
15- 60 48 91 91 78 80 a — = ue = zat wet 
20- 84 61 93 95 87 86 90 91 88 88 76 — — 
25- 92 79 97 97 3Z 93 94 94 98 98 96 104 97 
30- 98 84 87 98 93 96 96 101 104 104 99 102 99 
35- 106 82 90 99 92 100 99 102 107 108 110 107 107 
40- 103 89 81 97 101 98 93 102 102 102 99 108 104 
15-44 94 67 93 97 91 91 94 96 99 | 101 99 103 103 
1946-50 Average Compared with 1938 taken as 100 
15 - 81 65 132 119 95 95 —- — — eet — ee i 
20- 101 74 131 114 102 99 103 102 102 98 83 — — 
25-- 113 106 136 128 117 116 118 118 124 116 107 111 98 
30~ 111 100 108 120 112 116 119 123 131 134 123 122 101 
35- 113 91 100 114 103 113 112 117 124 132 130 133 108 
40- 100 84 81 111 | 106 | 104 | 105 | 105 | 114 | 116 | 110 | 123 95 
15-44 110 81 127 120 110 | 112 117 120 | 129 27 121 122 104 


| 





With a few minor exceptions the rates for 1946 to 1950 may be seen from the: 
Appendix Tables to follow the general pattern of those of earlier years. At? 
each duration the rates decline, more or less consistently, with increasing age: 
of mother and at each age with lengthening duration of matriage, being at a 
maximum immediately after marriage at every age group. In this connection) 
the first year of marriage is peculiar as it includes a substantial period during: 
which the births must be the result of pre-marital conceptions and only a brieff 
reference to the rates at this duration will be made here, their examination in 
greater detail being made on pages 89-93. 


The disturbances of normal married life due to the war and its aftermathi 
have not upset the maternity rates to such an extent as to reverse theirr 
characteristic pattern, referred to above, but they appear to have affected! 
the relative magnitude of rates at different ages and durations of marriage.. 
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A consideration of this point may be made by reference to the central and 
bottom sections of Table LX in which the average maternity rates of 1939- 
1945 and 1946-1950 are expressed as percentages of the corresponding rates 
in 1938. From the central section of the table it will be seen that in 1939- 
1945 for almost every duration the highest rates, compared with 1938, were for 
mothers aged 35-39 ; but the columns of the bottom section of the table show 
no evidence of this consistent superiority of the rates at age 35-39 in the 
period 1946-1950, when it was only at durations of 8 years or more that they were 
highest compared with 1938. The consistency of this relative magnitude, 
compared with 1938, of the rates at age 35-39 during the war years suggests 
an explanation specifically associated with the conditions of the time such 
as for instance, that older husbands were less likely to be separated from 
their wives by service in the Armed Forces, although this alone would imply 
that the highest rates relative to 1938 would be experienced by mothers aged 
40-44, but against this it might well be that the reproductive powers of the 
older woman had become more impaired than those of the younger group and 
this outweighed any advantage they may have had through their lesser 
liability to separation from their husbands. If the separate years of the 
period 1939 to 1945 are examined, the superiority of the ratio to 1938 for age 
group 35-39 at most durations is not apparent until 1942 or 1943 after which 
it continues until 1945. In 1946 however, there is a change in the pattern and 
the maximum is at age 25-29 or 30-34 for all durations of 1 to 7 years and at 
35-39 for the longer durations. In 1947 the shift to a lower age is still more 
pronounced, the maximum being at age 25-29 for durations 1 to 5 years, 
at 30-34 for duration 6-7 years and at 35-39 for 8 or more years duration, 
while the average for the whole period 1946-1950 resulted in a maximum ratio 
at 25-29 for the first 3 years duration, at 30-34 for durations 3 to 7 years and 
35-39 at durations 8 years or over. 


Legitimate Fertility in the First Two Years of Marriage.—In the 
Supplement to Table IV of Appendix I of the 1940-1945 Civil Text legitimate 
maternities occurring within the first two years of marriage during the period 
1938 to 1945 were analysed by quarter years of marriage duration and corres- 
ponding analyses for the years 1946 to 1950 are shown in the Supplement to 
Table 4 of Appendix II of the present volume, page 190. These analyses 
are summarised in Table LXI with an additional section showing approximate 
conception rates in the first five quarters of marriage (corresponding to births 
in the fourth to eighth quarters) related not to all married women passing 
through the marriage duration but restricted to those not pregnant at the begin- 
ning of each quarter. In 1938, for example, the maternity rates per 1,000 
married women in the first three columns of Table LXI show that 187 out of 
1,000 women were already pregnant at the date of their marriage so that the 
98 maternities per 1,000 married women shown for duration 84-114 months 
were conceived by the 813 women not pregnant at the date of marriage which 
gives a conception rate of 121 in the first quarter of marriage per 1,000 women 
not already pregnant at the beginning of the quarter. The rates for the 
succeeding quarters have been similarly obtained by dividing the maternity 
rate for the appropriate quarter by 1,000 minus the sum of the rates in the three 
preceding quarters. The rates in this section are of special interest since 
reproductive behaviour is subject to least restraint in the immediate vicinity 
of marriage, in consequence of which the children born within two years of 
marriage represent a large proportion of all legitimate births, 30 per cent. in 
1938, 26 and 27 per cent. in 1939-1945 and 1946-1950 respectively, of which 
about one third in 1938 and about one quarter in the other two periods were 
represented by children conceived before but born after marriage. The fall 
in the proportions pre-maritally conceived accounts in the main for the declin 
from 30 per cent. to 27 per cent. mentioned above. | 
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Table LXI.—Legitimate Maternities within the first two years of 
Marriage, 1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 





Corresponding Conception Rates* 
in the five quarters following mar- 
riage amongst women not already 
pregnant at the beginning of each 


Maternity Rates per 1,000 Married Women at the following 
Marriage durations (months) 



























































quarter 
0-23 | 24-5} | 53-8} |83—114)114—-144| 143-—173]174-203/203-233]| Ist | 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
Ota LOU Qtr. | Qtr. Otr. 
All Ages (15-44) Rates in Successive periods 
Period 
1938 | 20 81 86 98 97 63 43 42 121 132 88 58 53 
1939-45 13 48 65 91 82 61 51 44 105 103 Sl 66 54 
average 
1946 j1 39 65 120 90 70 60 57 136 116 97 83 3 
1947 15 54 SZ 151 110 82 a2, 69 180 156 127 110 94 
1948 16 57 89 130 96 FZ. 64 62 155 131 105 91 81 
1949 16 61 87 110 96 68 60 59 132 129 96 83 76 
1950 14 60 83 109 85 66 939 56 129 114 9] 80 71 
1946-50 | 
average 14 54 83 124 95 G2 63 61 | 146 129 103 89 79 
| | 
Nominal 
Aget 
al marriage Average Annual Age Rates—1928 
15- 53 243 PRS i AMOS {| aK 81 o2y |} 34 222 251 144 ~~ 73.. 4. AS: 
20-- aeelS 88 98 102 106 68 49 Ad 128 149 98 68 57 
25- 11 44 53 97 92 59 38 44 109 114 78 51 54 
30- 12 40 46 98 82 52 33 38 109 100 67 43 46 
35— 15 32 35 65 53 36 23 24 op 61 43 27 27 
40- 8 15 Lo 24 20 12 8 7 25 PA 13 8 7 
15-44 20 81 86 98 97 63 43 42 121 132 ! 88 585 tx53 
1939-45 
15- 27 109 127 94 92 69 55 44 128 137 100 G45 0] 35 
20- 11 46 67 96 88 67 54 46 110 111 89 72 | 58 
25— 9 30 46 o2 78 58 48 43 101 94 74 62 53 
30- 10 29 43 86 70 51 42 36 94 83 64 53 43 
35- 11 26 30 58 48 34 2 24 62 54 39 33 27 
40- 8 14 12 19 16 12 10 8 20 17 13 10 & 
15-44 13 48 65 9t 82 61 51 44 105 103 81 1 66 | 54 
1946-50 
15— 30 137 185 136 102 86 81 79 210 188 149 120 108 
20 - 12 52 86 136 104 77 68 66 160 143 114 100 88 
25- 1g) 38 63 128 98 ihe 62 59 144 127 101 88 77 
30- 14 32 52 104 82 60 51 47 1S LOL TF 79 68 58 
35- 12 25 36 64 52 39 34 JAS) 69 59 46 40 33 
40- 7 12 12 19 18 13 12 10 20 19 14 13 10 
15-44 14 | 54 83 124 95 a2 63 61 146 129 103 89 73 





* The rates refer to conceptions which result in childbirth. 
+ Actually age at duration 0-24 months. 


Table LXI shows that the highest rate in 1938 for women aged 15-44 was 
at 83-11} months duration, representing conceptions within the first quarter 
following marriage. The rate at 114-144 months was only very slightly lower 
and those in the pre-maritally conceived classes 24-54 months and 54-8} months 
were not far behind. After 14} months the rates declined at each succeeding 


quarter, very steeply at first and then more gently to a rate in the final quarter 
less than half of that at 84-114 months. 


During the period 1939-1945 the rate at 84-114 months was outstandingly 
high compared with the other durations while those of the pre-maritally- 
conceived group fell sharply. The decline from 8-114 months to 114-14} 
months in 1939-1945 was well marked but later durations followed much the 
same pattern as in 1938. In the post-war period this predominance of the rate 
at 8}-11} months was continued and increased, especially in the years 1946 
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and 1947. These changes are brought out in the following summary showing the 
rates at durations 24-54 months to 114-14} months expressed as percentages 
of the rate at 84-114 months. 











24-54 53-8} Shotts 114-144 
S22 ES eee ema, 83 88 100 99 
1939-1945 ae Cl eine 53 vl 100 90 
NON CME Ge ga. ye. cee 32 54 100 75 
oes ta Daly oir ie 36 61 100 76 
earns, ea. TO ae 44 68 100 74 
emetic? Stee esi tee 55 79 100 87 
Berd Pn PIE eee eek ya 55 76 100 78 
1946-1950 Ci rebtat oa 44 67 100 77 





The lower section of Table LXI shows the maternity rates with corresponding 
conception rates, at quinary groups of mothers’ nominal age at marriage for 
1938, 1939-1945 and 1946-1950. The rates for the pre-maritally conceived 
maternities at ages under 20 at durations 24-8} months are substantially higher 
than those at 81-114 months but as age advances they become relatively of less 
importance. For the younger mothers the rates at 114-143 months were little 
different from those at 84-114 months in 1938 and 1939-1945 but for the older 
mothers they were from 15 to 20 per cent. lower. In 1946-1950, however, 
whilst the rates for mothers aged 30 or over followed a similar pattern to those 
of the war and pre-war years, those of the younger mothers declined from 8}— 
114 months to 114-143 months by 23 to 25 per cent. The following statement 
shows the rates at 111-144 months expressed as percentages of those at 
84-114 months :— 





15-19 | 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 








1938 2 he As 103 104 95 84 82 83 
1939-1945 ae 2. 98 92 85 81 83 84 
1946-1950 se se 75 76 77 Vhs, 81 95 





The lower part of Table LXI shows that the rates at duration 8}-114 months 
in 1946-1950 were in excess of those in 1939-1945 at every age-group, except 
40-44 at which they were equal, and that the relative inferiority of the rates 
at 21-81 months and 114-14} months, compared with the 83-113 months rate, 
appears to be due to an absolute superiority of the latter. Indications of the 
postponement of marriage from the war to the immediate post-war years have 
been discussed in the marriage section of this volume and in these cases it might 
be expected there would be an early commencement of family-building. The 
outstanding maternity rates at marriage duration 8}-114 months in 1946-1950 
are an indication of the post war effort to make good the commencement of 
family building inevitably postponed through the war. Further light is thrown 
on this by reference to the conception rates on the right-hand side of Table LXI, 
in the upper part of which the conception rates for mothers of all ages 15-44 
are given for each of the post-war years. These show that the decline in the 
rates from the first to the second quarter following marriage was greater in the 
immediate post-war years than in 1949 and 1950 and suggest that the high 
rates for the first quarter are associated more with postponed marriages than 
as indicating any more permanent change. In the lower part of the table, 
which distinguishes age of mother, it can be seen that the superiority of the 
conception rates in the first quarter of marriage for 1946-1950 over those for 
1938 and 1939-1945 is mainly concentrated at ages 20 to 29. This is consistent 
with the idea of postponement of marriage since it seems reasonable to assume 
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that it is at these ages that the war would most likely have led to such post- 
ponement. 


Maternities by Number of Previous Children 


Legitimate maternities occurring in the calendar year are classified for 
various ages of mothers at the time of the maternities, according to the size oi 
the existing families to which the new children were born and are published in 
Tables II, KK and MM of the successive Parts II. The types of analysis 
provided by these tables are as follows :— 

Table IJ].—The number of previous children (surviving, dead or stillborn) 
by the present and any previous husband. 

Table KK.—The number of surviving previous children by the present 
and any previous husband. 

Table MM.—The number of previous children (surviving, dead or stillborn) 
by the present husband only. 

An additional analysis of the information in Table MM by the duration of 
the present marriage is provided in Table SS (Part II). The object of these 
analyses is to show how families are growing by ascertaining the frequencies 
at which first, second, third, etc., children are being born to mothers of different 
ages, and thus to throw light on the family building habits of the community ; 
but an adequate statistical examination of the records must await knowledge 
of the size distribution of the total families in the country as a whole to which 
the new maternities can be related. From the maternity analyses alone, however, 
a broad conspectus of the experience of the years 1938 to 1950 is provided by 
the summary of the information in Tables II, KK and MM for mothers of all 
ages shown in Table LXII. 


Table LXti.—Average size of existing families to which children were 
born to Mothers of Ail Ages and Durations of Marriage, 
1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 


Type of | Average size of family to which children were born in :— 

















family a —— a ) a) 
measurement | 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
All children by 
all husbands 
(II) eo Yeh 41-4975) 1394-11-38) -[1-275- | 4-286 | 1-281) 1-293-| 1-185 }- 1-114) 4-1824-1°199. 41-244 
Surviving chil- 
dren by all 
husbands 
(KK) 1-242 | 1-228 | 1-218 | 1-213 | 1-123 | 1-092 | 1-144-] 1-157 | 1-066 | 1-009 | 1-070 | 1:093 | 1-140 





All children by 
present hus- 
band (MM) 1-413 | 1-393 } 1°:370 | 1-359 | 1:255 | 1-217 | 1-262 | 1-272 | 1-163 | 1-089 | 1°:150 } 1-165 | 1-209 





Children by 
previous hus- 
band (If- 
MM) .. | 0:028 | 0-024 | 0-024 | 0-022 | 0-020 | 0-019 | 0-019 | 0-021 | 0-022 | 0-025 | 0-032 | 0-034 | 0-035 





Stillborn or 

dead chil- | 
dren (II- | 
KK) 3 0-199 | 0-189 | 0-176 | 0-168 | 0-152 | 0-144 | 0-137 | 0-136 | 0-119 


| 


0-105 | 0-112 | 0-106 | 0-104 














— 


The spate of new marriages in the earlier years of the war introduced into the 
field of potential mothers abnormally large numbers with no previous children 
and the average size of family to which children were born declined progressively 
from 1-441 in 1938 to 1-236 in 1943. The restriction on new entrants to the 
field as marriage incidence passed into the trough of the later years of the war, 
coupled with the resurgence of the birth rate at that time, led to a recovery in 
family size to 1-281 in 1944 and 1-293 in 1945. There followed the secondary 
post-war wave of new marriages, again the field of potential mothers was 
swamped by the new entrants and the average size of families to which children 
were born in 1946 and 1947 fell to 1-185 and 1-114 respectively. However the 
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high birth rates of these years, and of 1948, made considerable strides in building 
up the families of these newly-wed couples and, since 1947, a continuing rise 
has been recorded in the average size of families to which children have been 
born, which had brought it up to 1-244 by 1950. It will, however, take some 
years of uninterrupted family building before a recovery to the pre-war level 
may be expected. 


The last two lines of Table LXII show the average number of children by 
former husbands, and of stillborn or dead children, of women who gave birth 
to children during the period under review. The number of children by former 
husbands was relatively insignificant and showed little variation from about 
2 per cent. throughout the years 1939 to 1947. A definite rise is evident in 
1948 to 1950, a reflection of the increase in remarriage incidence, following the 
spate of divorces granted in and around 1947 and referred to on page 55. 
The last line, which shows the average portion of the total previous children 
who were stillborn or dead, is of more interest and significance. The surviving 
families to which children were born in 1938 averaged 1-242 out of a total of 
1-441, or 86:2 per cent.; in 1945 the corresponding proportion was 89:5 per 
cent. and by 1950 it had risen to 91:6. This improvement derives mainly 
from, and demonstrates, the remarkable decline in stillbirth rates and infant 
and child mortality which has taken place in recent years. 


The general distribution of legitimate maternities of 1938 to 1950 according 
to the number of previous children is shown in Table LXIII, which is based on 
the data of Table MM in the successive Parts II. 


Table LXIII.—Legitimate Maternities distributed according to the 
number of Mothers’ Previous Children by Present 
Husband, 1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 





Number of Average | Average 
previous 1938 | 1939 || 1940-1945} 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 || 1946-1950 
Children 





ic WES 








Number of Maternities (hundreds) 






































0 257,09 25749 271,9 333,3 | 381,8 | 314,7 | 286,4 ; 261,8 31536 

1 154,8 | bS7,7 168, 1 mo1.0 | 245,2 | 225,6 | 221.2 | 2416 226,9 

2 78,9 |. - 78,4 82,5 104,8 | 109,3 | 101,5 | 99,1 | 100,8 103,1 

3 42,3 | 41,7 41,6 46,9 | 47,2) 44,4) 42.6) 440 45,0 

4 25,3 | “2550 23,3 DA Ort 2A t OZ) Fae DOE prZor? 220 

5-6 Dl Ot le Or, 23,0 21,4 | 20,9 19,2 17,9 17,4 19,4 

7-9 15,4 14,9 11,9 10,4 9,8 9,2 8,3 8,0 9,1 

10-14 4,2 41 OS 205 2,4 2,3 pe 2,0 23 

15 and over 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Not stated 4,7 2,9 2,6 oo 4,0 2,8 2,4 1,9 2,9 

Total Stated | 606,0 | 606,2 625,7 774,4 | 840,1 | 738,7 | 698,1 | 666,4 743,5 
a -| 


Distribution per 1,000 Stated 














0 425 425 435 431 454 | 426 410 393 424 

1 256 260 269 298 | 292 306 317 | 318 305 

2 130 129 132 135°|' 130 138 142 151 139 

3 70 69 66 61 56 60 61 66 61 

4 42 A] 37 31 28 29 29 31 30 

5-6 45 44 oA 28 25 26 26 26 26 
7-9 25 25 19 13 ed i 12 12 12 

10 and over 9) 7 5 3 3 3 3 3: 3 
Total 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
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Table LXIII is confined to those families in which births have occurred in the 
years shown and does no more than portray, in broad outline, changes to which 
the proportions have been subject during a period in which they will have been 
influenced substantially by the circumstances of the war and immediate post- 
war years. 

The tendency for an increasing proportion of the new maternities to occur 
among the smaller families is readily see from the table. For example, in 1938, 
81-1 per cent. of the maternities of that year were to families with less than 
three children, in 1940-45 the corresponding proportion averaged 83-6 and in 
1946-50, 86-8 per cent. When the trend of the proportions with 0, 1, or 2 
previous children is examined over the period it is seen that the proportion of 
first-born increased from 1938, with 42-5 per cent., to 45-4 per cent. in 1947 
and then decreased in the three following years to 39-3 per cent. in 1950. At 


Table LXIV.—Average Number of Previous Children (surviving, dead 
or stillborn) by Present Husband of 1939, 1945 and 1950 
Mothers, distinguishing Age of Mother and Duration of 
Marriage, England and Wales. 


Nene eee eee ee ee 


Duration of Marriage (years) 


ace aca 


Absolute Size—1939 





30 and 
over 





Age All* 
Durns. 








Q- | 1- | a | 3— | 4— 15-19] 20-24)25-29 




















35- 84 70 {118 |104 | 109 | 109 | 109 | 103 96 91 86 80 82 8 
40 & Over 80 70 | 88 | 85 78 83 90 88 90 aid, 71 80 77 8 


All Ages} | 1:39 1/02 | -18)-51)-°78 | 1:05) 1-28) 1-54, 1:80 2:07 , 2-35 113-12 , 5:05 | 6°87 , 8:87 , 10-62 
16- isi leow 3s (eeoukeio7. tets| Settbeadteta —thesill)s4.)-—] hee oleae 
20- 49 O01 |-21 | -64 | 1-02 | 1-42 | 1-77 | 2-08 | 2-43 | 2-52 — — — — — — 
25- 94 O02 |-12 | -40 68 | 1:00 | 1:30 | 1:66 | 2-05 | 2-41 | 2°83 |] 3-13 — — —- — 
30- 1:65 06 |-14 | °42 66 87 | 1:07 | 1:30 | 1 55 | 1:90 | 2-23 || 3-23 | 4-82 —_— — — 
35- 2°90 11 |-18 | -54 79 | 1-01 | 1-22 | 1-44 | 1-62 | 1-81 | 2-03 |} 2-98 | 5:07 6°76 | — — 

40 & Over | 4:64 15 |-20 | -59 92 | 1:16 | 1-36 | 1-64 | 2-00 | 2-27 | 2-43 |] 3-11 | 5:05 6:89 | 8-87 | 10°62 

Wp Te peter Settee els Sele 9 Seek Boll te oe ep el ee 
—1945 

All Ages} | 1-12 ||-02 ; -11] -43) -63 | -81 , 1-02, 1-29, 1-51) 1-71 1:91 || 2:49 | 3-94 | 5-83 7:58), 6-82 
16- OS elf OTP EION) <BR ol ved ef map| ee: if wre earn remem ell [acs ar eter ean eae — 
20- “BA \OF 111 |t44el 68 [0-97 | 1290: | 12774] 2-15. | 2910) Pee ee ee 
25- *79 1-02 1:10 |-40 | -59 -77 | 1-01 | 1-38 | 1-71 | 2:06 | 2°43 |} 288 | — — — — 
30- 1°37 }|-04 |-12 | -45 -63 77 -92 | 1-12 | 1-32 | 1:54 | 1-80 || 2°62 | 4-01 Sad — —_— 
35- 2:27 O07 |:14 | -42 ‘69 88 | 1:00 | 1-19 | 1°34 | 1°47 | 1°59 |} 2°28 3:99 | 5-44 — — 

40 & Over | 3-73 05 1-13 | °47 ‘69 91 1:19 | 1-32 | 1°58 | 1-76 | 1-86 ]] 2°37 | 3-83 | 5-92 7-58 | 6°82 

—1950 

All Ages} | 1-24 [|-02 | -20; 59) -88 , 1-11, 1:30; 1-48, 1-61 , 1-69 1:84 |) 2-51; 4:10 | 5-77 | 7°38, 9°67 
16- 12 |]-00 |-34 |-88 | 1:26] — — — — — _ oo — — — — 
20- 46 01 |-:20 |-64 99-11-28 | 1-53 | 1-85 | 2°15 | 2-18 | — — — —— — = 
25- 91 03 217 |*54 84 | 1-08 | 1-28 | 1-49 | 1-67 | 1-84 | 2-13 ]] 2°74 —- — — —_ 
30- 1:50 06 |-20 | -57 84 | 1-07 | 1-24 | 1°42 | 1-52 | 1°59 | 1-75 |} 2°58 4°42 — — —_ 
35- 2°43 08 |-21 | -56 86 | 1-10 | 1°33 | 1:48 | 1-56 | 1-65 | 1-74 }} 2°39 4:17 | 5:73 — —- 

40 & Over | 3°73 10 j:18 | -50 Aie 96 | 1-23 | 1-44 | 1-79 | 1-74 | 1-73 |] 2°48 | 3°88 5°78 | 7:38 | 9:67 

Size Relative to 1939 taken as 100—1945 

All Agest 81 77 | 63 | 84 81 77 80 84) 84 83 81 80 78 85 85 64 
16- 64 93 | 53 | 76 66 —_— — — — — — — — — — — 
20- 68 TASS VTE 69 67 68 73 85 88 83 — — —_— —_ — — 
25- 84 98 | 82 {100 87 Gai 78 83 83 85 86 92 | — — — — 
30- 83 66 | 89 }107 95 89 86 86 85 81 81 81 83 = — — 
35- 78 60s 7 es 87 87 82 83 83 81 78 shi 79 80 o— — 

40 & Over 80 32 | 66 ' 80 ihe) 78 88 80 79 78 77 76 76 86 85 64 

—1950 

All Ages} | 89 97 110 ,116/ 113 ; 106 | 102 96 89 82 78 80 Sti 84 83 91 
iG 92° Il 68-I'so 90" 66.1 Stale n lo dot en a ee 
20- 94 89 | 94 |100 97 90 86 89 88 87 — — — —_ — — 
25- 97 126 }139 |135 | 124 108 98 90 St 76 75 88 —_— — — — 
30- 91 OOF 4S 1S6elel 27 123 116 109 98 84 78 80 92 — —_— “=: 

83 91 


U1 


*Standardised to the 1939 distribution of mothers by age and excluding duration not stated. 
+Standardised to the 1939 distribution of mothers by duration and excluding age not stated. 
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the same time the proportions of second and third births were increasing from 
29-2 and 13-0 per cent. respectively in 1947 to 31-8 and 15-1 in 1950. Families 
with three previous children which had 7-0 per cent of the maternities of 1938, 
declined to 5-6 per cent. in 1947 but by 1950 with 6-6 per cent. had almost 
regained the pre-war proportion ; the larger families now have a substantially 
lower proportion than in both 1938 and 1940-1945. Notwithstanding this 
decline in the proportion of births to the larger families it is noteworthy that 
some 11,800 of the maternities of the years 1946 to 1950 were to existing families 
of 10 or more children. 


The size of family is influenced by both the age of the mother and the duration 
of her marriage. Table SS of the successive Parts II analyses the annual 
maternities by the age of mother, duration of her present marriage and the 
number of previous children, surviving, dead or stillborn, by her present 
husband. A comparison of the average number of previous children of mothers 
according to mothers’ age and the duration of their marriage for 1939, 1945 
and 1950 is shown in Table LXIV. 


From the distribution of the previous children shown in Table SS., it is 
obvious that they could not all have been born within the period of the present 
marriage. The question asked of the informant at the registration of the birth 
was “‘ the number of previous children by the mother’s present husband ”’ and 
the answer could therefore include any children, by the husband, born before 
marriage. An indication of the effect of the inclusion of such children can be 
inferred from the average number of previous children at duration under | year, 
since practically all such children must have been born before marriage and 
there is no reason to suppose that the numbers of children born before marriage 
included in durations of 1 year or over were substantially different from those 
shown for duration under 1 year. 


As would be expected the average number of previous children increases 
progressively with duration of marriage for each age-group and requires no 
comment ; but when the figures are read down the columns for each duration 
after 1— it is seen that the average decreases with advancing age of mother at 
first and then increases up to the oldest age. The minimum is located at 25-29 
for duration 2— and shifts slightly to the next higher age as duration advances, 
being at age 30-34 for durations 3-7 and 35-39 for durations of 8 and 9 years 
in 1939. Substantially similar experiences were recorded in 1945 and 1950. 
The explanation of this initial decline and subsequent rise with advancing age 
is not immediately apparent, since it is well known that the average size of 
completed families decreases steadily with increasing age at marriage. This is 
demonstrated by the following analysis of family size of married women aged 
45-49 in the 1951 Census One per cent. Sample (whose families may for practical 
purposes be considered to be complete) : 


| 


Age at (first) marriage fe Wuder 
20 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-49 


Average Number of live born 
children of All Husbands .. 3959) 71.602-60 1:79 1-22 0-88 0-48 














Percentage without children .. 4 1] 19 34 SI 71 


Average Number of live born 
children by All Husbands of 
Married Women having at 
least one child =a m 3°74 Zo 2:21 1-86 1-80 1-64 





It may be seen from the second line of this statement that the extent of child- 
lessness varies considerably with age at marriage, and from the last line that, 
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when allowance is made for this by limiting the married women considered to 
those with at least one child, the differences between different age groups are 
narrowed considerably. Since the childless women never appear in the statistics 
from which Table LXIV has been derived, it might be expected that the family 
sizes in the table would follow the gentler slope of the last line in the above 
statement, and not the steeper first line*. The comparisons in the above 
statement are, however, of the sizes of completed families, whilst the initial 
decline and subsequent rise with advancing age in family size shown in Table 
LXIV, to which attention has been drawn, refers to comparisons at given 
durations of marriage. Precisely comparable figures to those at Table LXIV, 
but relating to the whole population of married women and not restricted to 
those bearing a child in the current year, are not available, but figures relating 
to the size of families by all husbands at various intervals after date of first 
marriage (if more than one) may be extracted from the 1951 Census One per 
cent. Sample tabulations and are shown in Table LXV. These figures also 
differ from those of Table LXIV by omitting stillborn children, but they are 
adequate for the purpose to which they are put here. 


Table LXV.—Average Number of Live Born Children by All Husbands 
of Married Women, excluding those with no children, from 
1951 Census One per Cent. Sample{, by Age at Census and 
Interval since (First) Marriage, England and Wales. 





Interval since (first) marriage (years) 


























Age at <u ie te la SS 

Census Ovi lott ner). Bet do Ame le Sa )aG— ded=claS—9|59--| 40-14) 48-19) 20-04 oe ee 

over 

Under 20 .. | 1:01 | 1-10 | 1-29 | 1-50 wiz 
56-04 oops cod eli1508)1 4209s 1-230 de4 2 11-6S.1-82 1 -1-85.,1°9-50'] 2-600 Pg Soe eed ee 
95229 2 | geo. | ae14. | 1-23 | 1-38 | 1-33 | 1-65 | 1-77 | 1-92 | 2-00 | 2471 236|/ — | — | — 
Bho Sd ue ep iede  s | heSIA Ach. 1e40<| HBTANTSSr 1 158s 4°70 11-754) Ia84e} 4-094], 26a) 207s ieeeehae 
gag Lh | 1-934) 1381-44 | 1244 | 1-42 | 1-70 | 1°75 | 1-90 |. 1-67 1 1-871 210 |. 2951 3-66 
40-49 1-25 | 2-00 | 1-72 | 1-65 | 1-55 | 1-71 | 1-60 | 1-71 | 1-82 | 1-87| 1-96 | 2-18 | 2:69 | 3-24 








+The irregularity of the fringes of the table derive from the smallness of the numbers, and thus relatively large 


sampling errors, in these parts of the field 


It may be seen from Table LXV that for married women at large, excepting 
only the childless, at all durations except the shortest and longest, there is an 
initial decline of family size and subsequent rise with advancing age similar to 
that shown in Table LXIV which was restricted to married women currently 
bearing a child. The explanation would therefore appear to be that women 
marrying at older ages recognise the shortness of the time available to them 
in which they can bear children and thus experience a greater intensity of 
family building in their earliest years of marriage than do those married at 
slightly younger ages, who have slightly longer to build their families and do 
ultimately bear more children. 


From the lower part of Table LXIV, where average family sizes in 1945 and 
1950 are related to those of 1939, it may be seen that the All Ages ratio was 
particularly low in the second year of marriage at 63 per cent. (The other low 
figure at duration over 30 years is based on too few cases to be significant). 
Otherwise the ratio never differs from 80 per cent. by more than a relatively 
trivial amount, and such differences as there are show no clear pattern. In 
1950 however, apart from a ratio below par for women married less than one 
year, at all the first six years of marriage the sizes are above those of 1939, the 
superiority decreasing, after the second year of marriage, from the shorter to 


* The actual average family sizes of Table LXIV relate to previous children excluding 
the birth currently being registered, and the total sizes would therefore be about one more 
than this, since stillbirths and multiple births will occur in only a small proportion of cases. 
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the longer duration. This decline continues past the 6 year duration into 
durations relating to cohorts married during the war, and whose family building 
was thereby somewhat upset, until a minimum of about 80 per cent. is recorded 
for cohorts married at the beginning of the war. Thereafter the ratio for 
succeeding earlier peace time cohorts shows some slight recovery, although 
their family building was also liable to have been to some extent upset by the 
impact of the war. 


A warning must be given of the dangers surrounding the interpretation of 
statistics such as those of Table LXIV, namely those showing the average 
family size of the mothers of a year. Unless particular care is taken they may 
be interpreted as being generally indicative of the family sizes of all married 
women and a simple example will show the danger of such deductions. Suppose 
the family building habits of the community to alter only to the extent 
that a proportion of those who would have remained childless under the old 
habits decide to have just one child. This change will undoubtedly raise the 
average size of completed families, but amongst the current mothers it will 
lead to a decline in the average number of previous children, since the mothers 
entering the field on account of the change will all have had no previous 
children. In general, other things being equal, any shift from smaller to larger 
families will, if both sizes are below the average, lead to an effect similar to that 
described. Furthermore there are signs that shifts of this nature are occurring 
in the structure of family size to-day: the evidence of Table LXX suggests. 
a decrease in childlessness, and that of Table LXIII a decrease in families 
restricted to one child. The conclusion is that, on these grounds alone, the 
1950 section of Table LXIV should show an inferiority relative to that for 1939. 
That it in fact shows a superiority at the shorter durations implies that the 
marriage cohorts involved are shifting to larger families, not only from the 
smallest sizes of 0 or 1 child, but at least from a family size of 2 children as well. 


It is no cause for concern that 1950 sizes are shown in Table LXIV to be 
inferior to those of 1939 for the durations relating in 1950 to war and pre-war 
cohorts, since it would be expected that their enforced postponement of births. 
would have reduced their apparent family sizes measured in this manner, 
whether or not the postponement leads to a reduction in the size of the families 
they ultimately achieve. 


If the average numbers of previous children for the separate years 1946 to 
1950 by age of mother and at various durations are examined it is seen that at 
each age group and at durations 1-to 5 and 10 to 24 years, corresponding 
broadly to the cohorts of post-war and pre-war marriages, there was a steady 
increase each year, with a few minor exceptions, from 1946 to 1950. The 
averages for those years at the first 5 years of duration and at durations over 
10 years are shown in Table LXVI. 
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Some general indication of the size distribution of families to which children 
were born in 1939, {946 and 1950 by mothers of various ages is shown in Table 
LXVII. 


Table LXVII.—Distribution, by Number of Mother’s Previous Children 
(Surviving, dead or stillborn) by Present Husband, of 
Legitimate Maternities at each Mother’s Age ; 1939, 1946 
and 1950, England and Wales. 




















Number 1939 1950 
PS lata eee aren oe ae Ee eee ae : ae ebie = 
Previous | Under 40 & Under | 40 40 & 
Children 25 |25-29/30-—34/35-39] Over 25-29] 30-34] 35-39] Over y 25-29) 30-34/35-39| Over 
9] 675 466 | 296 165 92 363 | 234 | 170 | 136 
I 236 296 | 294 | 206 | 109 378 | 350 | 268 | 172 
ya 67 134 170 | 171 120 167A 212s 214 ais 
3 17 61 98 | 125 | 116 60 103 132 135 
4 4 27 61 96 | 104 21 50 79 98 
5 to 6 l 15 61 129 | 175 10 39 84 131 
7to9 -— 1 19 89 | 187 1 11 44 107 
10 and 
over — —— 1 19 97 — 1 9 48 
Alt Sizes | 1,000 |1,000]1,000 |1,000|1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 





It may be seen from this table that in both 1946 and 1950 and at every age 
group, a lower proportion of mothers had families of 4 or more previous children 
than in 1939. This might be attributable to the set back in family building 
imposed by the war, or it might be that the proportion of large families is 
continuing to decline. The more significant feature is that in 1950, at each 
age group under 35, the proportion of first children was lower than in 1939, with 
a complementary higher proportion, not only of second children, but also of 
third and, for ages 30-34, of fourth also. 


Attention has already been drawn to the danger of misinterpreting these 
statistics, restricted as they are to the family sizes of married women currently 
adding to their families, but it is desirable to stress yet again that caution must 
be exercised in drawing conclusions on the sizes of families at large from such 
statistics. Nevertheless the view may be advanced, subject to confirmation 
from tabulations of fertility questions in future censuses, that it may well be 
that the size distribution of families currently being built, may differ from the 
distribution of their predecessors, not only by a dearth of the largest sizes but 
also of the smallest, with complementary excesses at perhaps sizes of 3 and 4 
children. The importance of such a change in size distribution on average 
family size, if it does occur, should not be under-estimated. It might for 
instance be thought that the gains to the average family size from what are 
likely to be but few additional children to a proportion of the smallest families 
could not be expected to compensate for the losses from the decline of probably 
a far higher proportion of the largest families, but such an appreciation of the 
situation would fail to take account of the relatively few large but many small 
families. A simple example will show this. 


The 1951 Census One per cent. Sample Table X.3 shows the following distri- 
bution by family size of married women aged 45-49 in England and Wales (i.c. 
those with, for all practical purposes, completed families). 








0-2 3-4 5 and over All Sizes 
Number of Married Women .. 8,487 2,426 1,121 12,034 
Number of their children se 8,916 8,115 7,352 24,383 
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If all the 1,121 married women with families of 5 or more children had had 
only 4 children each, that is a total of 4,484 instead of 7,352, the generation 
would thereby have lost 2,868 children (7,352-4,484). But if, in addition, 
even one third of the 8,487 married women with less than 3 children had had, 
not 3 children each, but just one more than they did have, the 2,829 (8,487 —3) 
children gained thereby would have compensated almost entirely for the loss of 
2.868 from the shrinkage of the largest families. If alternatively the largest 
families shrank by only one child on average, the smaller loss of 1,121 children 
to the generation would be compensated by an increase of 1 child per family 
occurring in only one seventh of the 8,487 families sized 0 to 2. 


It is not to be expected that the actual outcome will follow the simple hypo- 
theses made here, which are not, however, so lacking in realism as to fail to 
demonstrate that quite a modest advance in the family size at the lower end 
of the scale can compensate for a substantial decrease in the proportions with 
the largest family sizes. 


First Maternities (Legitimate) : 


Of the 3,731,942 total legitimate maternities of the post-war years 1946-1950, 
the modified versions of Table SS in Appendix II, page 200, show that the 
mothers in respect of 1,584,293 or 42-5 per cent. had not had a previous live or 
still born child by their existing husbands. The percentage compares with an 
average of 43-3 for the war years 1939-1945 and 42-9 for the pre-war year 1938. 


The incidence of first born children is naturally at a maximum for recent 
marriages and thus the proportion of first maternities among all legitimate 
maternities will be raised immediately following a year of abnormally high 
marriage incidence. If distinction is made of mothers’ ages the proportion of 
first maternities will be highest at the youngest ages, again because their 
marriages will be comparatively recent. The rapid decline with advance in 
mother’s age and variations from 1938 to 1950 are shown in Table LXVIII. 


Table LXVIII.—First maternities to existing marriages per 1,000 total 
legitimate maternities at each age, 1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 














Mothers’ 
Age 1938 1939-45 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946-50 
ete SP 2hs*y eal ate t sl pee A oe | eee an eee ee ee eee 
All Ages 429 433 431 454 426 410 | 393 425 
Under 20 890 898 913 912 898 885 868 894 
20— 644 687 701 710 666 635 | 613 666 
25- ne 469 461 464 470 414 382 | 362 421 
30-— bs 296 292 287 293 259 243 234 267 
35- Ph 166 179 194 JD Ws 186 181 | 170 188 
40 and over 95 109 130 143 142 140 | 136 138 





As shown in this table it would appear that little of significance occurred to 
the proportion in the war years, the all-ages proportion being 42-9 per cent., 
43-3 per cent. and 43°1 per cent. for 1938, 1939-45 and 1946 respectively. 
The aggregation of the years 1939 to 1945 has, however, masked a rise 
to 45-9 per cent. in 1942, consequent on the peak marriage incidence in 1939 
and 1940, and a steep fall to 40-8 and 40-7 in 1944 and 1945, following the 
trough in marriage incidence in 1943. The proportions of 43-1 per cent. and 45-4 
per cent. in 1946 and 1947 are thus seen to represent a resurgence, resulting from 
the recovery of marriage incidence in 1945. Another factor of some significance, 
tending to raise the proportion of first maternities after the war, was the star 
of family building by couples who had postponed it during the war. Since the 
resurgence in marriage incidence after the war may, at least in part, be attributed 
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to the making good of marriages postponed from the war, the families deriving 
from these marriages may, in a sense, be deemed to have been delayed by the 
impact of the war. Thus the resurgence in 1946 and 1947 in the proportion of 
first maternities may be attributed to one form or another of family building 
postponed from the war years. 


The abnormally large proportion of families started in 1946 and 1947 have, 
in later years, as they developed, led to abnormally high proportions of children 
of the higher parities, and by 1950 the proportion of first maternities had fallen 
to 39.3 per cent., as shownin Table LXIII. An examination of the proportions 
for the individual ages demonstrates clearly the reason given above for the 
decline. The ratios of the 1950 proportions to those of 1938 are as follow :— 











All Under 40 and 
Ages 20 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 over 
1950 proportions as a 
percentage of those 
OEMOISS— fT: tk 92 98 95 ay) 79 102 143 








The trough at 25-34 is very marked with substantially higher ratios at the 
neighbouring ages, locating the deficiency to the maternities of women who had 
been 20-29 when the war ended and whose family building might therefore 
have been delayed by the war, whilst their youth permitted them to continue 
for some years attempting to rectify the deficiencies. 


Birth production as a whole tends to be highly concentrated in the few years 
immediately after marriage and the concentration will necessarily be accentuated 
when consideration is confined to first births or maternities. In general the war 
and post-war years were no exception as will be seen from Table LXIX in 
which the first maternities of successive years and groups of years are classified 
by marriage duration. 


Table LXIX.—Numbers and Distribution by Duration of Marriage of 
First Maternities by existing husbands to Married Women 
of all ages, 1938 to 1950, England and Wales. 















































Duration of Marriage * 
Calendar }——— = aaaiemiaed a pee ee == = All 
Year 0-83 |8$-114] 1- 2- 3- 4- o- 6- = 8- 9- | 10++ | Durations 
mths.| mths.] year | years] years] years | years | years | years | years | years | years 
Numbers (hundreds) 
1938 632 320 706 354 | 217 135 80 53 36 27 18 4] 2619 
1939-457 | 443 319 743 407 | 262 173 li4 72 49 34 24 37 2698 
1946 430 446 814 342 262 279 249 222 98 63 47 97 3348 
1947 589 532 |1064 440 244 230 222 177 140 62 42 96 3836 
1948 612 493 906 404 206 114 98 92 76 61 29 69 3159 
1949 581 397 889 376 214 114 64 58 51 39 35 57 2874 
1950 535 375 773 368 198 122 67 39-1 34 33 26 56 2626 
Distribution per 1,000 total 
1938 241 12, 269 135 83 52 31 20 14 Ova) A 16 1000 
1939-45 164 118 276 151 97 64 42 27 | 18 13 9 OPI 1000 
1946-50 173 142 281 122 71 54 44 37 25 16 | 11 24 1000 
































* Durations l—year, 2—-years, etc., are more correctly 11} mths.-lyr. 11} mths., 1 yr. 114 mths.—2 yrs. 114 mths., 
ee 
+ Annual Average. 
From the bottom three lines of the table, in which the numbers of first 
maternities at each duration are expressed as a proportion of first maternities 


at all durations, the concentration at early durations may be seen for the war 
and post-war periods and for the pre-war year 1938. Whilst, however, the 
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general pattern has remained, a close examination reveals differences, minor 
relative to the main pattern but important in themselves. The first and 
outstanding difference—the deficiency at duration 0-84 months—follows from 
the decline in legitimate premaritally conceived maternities, a feature which 
is discussed in greater detail on pages 89 to 93. Being substantial and 
of a rather special nature, it may be considered desirable to eliminate the 
repercussion of this feature on the proportions of first maternities at longer 
durations by considering the distributions per 1,000 first maternities at durations 
over 84 months as follow :— 


Allover] 8$-113 |. 1- | 2- | 3+ | 4-| 5- | 6-| 7—]| 8-| 9-]| 10 yrs. 


84 mths.| months & over 
1938 1,000 161 355 | 178 | 109 | 68 | 40 | 27 | 18}; 14 9 yA | 
1939-45 1,000 142 B29 WISWi916 7781-50320 221s 25 
1946-50 1,000 AI 339 | 147 86 | 66 | 53 | 45 | 30 | 20 | 14 29 





A further clarification is possible by expressing the 1939-1945 and 1946-1950 
proportions as percentages of the 1938 proportions as follows (from proportions 
taken to more decimal places than above to avoid excessive rounding errors) :— 


Siistd kelgh filth 24igB-oked) fy Se, daSavsl wiley -lyhiSxpadive?-g | 10 yrs. 











months & over 
1939-45 88 93 | 101 106 Pore lZ6 sit | Bap 111 118 122 
1946—50 107 95 83 79 96 | 133 | 169 170 143 151 138 








In the war period, 1939-45, the ratio records a shallow trough of about 10 
per cent. below par at durations under 2 years, and an even plateau about 
20 per cent. above par at durations over 5 years. The dividing line of 5 years 
duration cuts the experience into that of war and pre-war brides. The pre-war 
brides will have borne their first child in the bulk of cases before the war inter- 
vened. The implication of the pattern noted above is that the remainder of the 
pre-war brides did not put off bearing their first child to the same extent as war 
brides. This is consistent with the suggestion advanced on page 26 that 
many of the marriages of the early war years would not have taken place until 
later had there been no war. 


In the post-war period 1946-50 the ratio shown above, apart from an above 
par value at duration 84-114 months, records below par values up to 5 years 
duration, the trough values in the third and fourth years of marriage being 
20 per cent. below par. Thereafter it climbs steeply to a peak in the eighth 
year of marriage no less than 70 per cent. above par. The high value at duration 
81-114 months is no doubt attributable to family building of couples who 
postponed their marriage until after the war, a phenomenon discussed more 
fully on page 113. The peak centred round the eighth year of marriage is 
undoubtedly due to the making good of first children postponed by war-brides 
and, relative to their intense bearing of first children, abnormally high for so 
long durations, the products of later war and post-war marriage cohorts are 
put in the shade and record the below par values to which attention has already 
been drawn. 


Consequent on the rapid fluctuations in marriage intensity from 1938 to 
1950, the numbers of married women at risk of bearing a first child at each 
duration will have been changing from year to year and, even with aggregated 
periods as shown in the bottom 3 lines of Table LXIX, some of the variation in 
the distribution of first maternities is liable to be occasioned by these changes 
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in the numbers of married women at risk. A more enlightening analysis, and 
one freed from this effect, is provided by determining the proportion of each 
marriage cohort who have borne a first child at successive durations of marriage, 
and such an analysis is shown in Table LXX. 


Table LX X.—First Maternities per 1,000 Married Women of Successive 
Marriage Cohorts (of women marrying at ages under 45, 
not pregnant at date of marriage). 


Duration of Marriage 











Marre Sethe. POEL roe Aig eS Feb igs Mike Tot Bbq Osea 30 


Cohort Mths. Mr, eS: | Vie OO Yrs | Yeoer Estes 1 Yesr poy ys; We 


(a) Occurring Within the Marriage Duration Specified 


1937/38 118 247 120 65 63 49 36 22 { 24 17 
1938/39 108 232 112 93 69 48 31 35 23 11 
1939/40 32 210 140 96 66 42 56 36 16 9 
1940/41 89 226 136 90 55 73 53 24 12 8 
1941/42 88 237 135 76 89 72 30 17 11 
1942/43 98 269 B21 101 91 40 24 14 
1943/44 121 259 146 107 51 29 17. 
1944/45 126 288 159 75 43 25 
1945/46 195° | 385 | 120 | @9> | 40 | 
1946/47 179 295 124 65 
1947/48 154 279 7 
1948/49 129 259 
1949/50 128 

(0) Accumulated Total to the End of the Marriage Duration Specified 
1937/38 118 365 | 485 500 4 Olas | 662 | GOB. 4 720. | 744 761 
1938/39 108 340 | 452 545 | 614 662 | 693 728 | 751 762 
1939/40 92 302 | 442 538 | 604 | 646 | 702 738 =| 754 763 
1940/41 89 315 | 451 541 596: | 669 | 722 746 | 758 766 
1941/42 88 325 460°") "S36", "| 6259 G97. 1727 744 755 
1942/43 98 367 488 589 | 680 720 | 744 758 
1943/44 121 380 | 526 | 633 | 684 713 | 730 
1944/45 126 414 573 648 | 691 716 
1945/46 135 470 | 629. | 698 | 738 
1946/47 179 474 598 | 663 
1947/48 154 433 550 
1948/49 129 388 
1949/50 128 








In the upper half of the table are shown the proportions of women in each 
marriage cohort bearing a first child at each year of marriage up to the tenth. 
In the lower half these proportions have been accumulated from the left, and 
thus show the proportion of women in each cohort who have borne a first child 
by the end of the duration identified. Thus 11-8 per cent. of the 1937/38 cohort 
of married women had borne a first child by the end of the first year of marriage, 
36:5 per cent. by the end of the second year, 61-3 per cent. by the end of the 
fifth year and 76-1 per cent. by the end of the tenth year. 


The building of a complete family is a long process covering several or perhaps 
many years. A complete or partial interference in this process for say six years 
will set back family building to an extent which cannot be made good for some 
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years, if ever. Thus in Appendix II, Table 5, in which the average number of 
maternities per woman is shown, the impact of the war was seen to plough deep 
furrows which are filling but slowly. | The alternative measure of the proportion 
of married women who have borne a first child, employed in Table LXX, is one 
in which freedom from the war’s influence (in so far as this is possible) is 
achieved more quickly. Although the impact of the war on the 1937/38 cohort 
will have been less with regard to proportion of women who had borne a first 
child (the criterion of Table LXX) than to average number of maternities per 
woman (the criterion of Table LVIII), nevertheless the 1942/43 cohort achieved 
parity with the 1937/38 cohort after only two years in Table LXX, compared 
with four years in the comparable (lower) section of Table LVIII. After 8 
years of marriage, 75-8 per cent. of this cohort had borne a first child, a propor- 
tion as high or higher than that after 9 years of marriage of any earlier cohort 
for which records are available. A recession is shown by the next two cohorts, 
but that of 1945/46 which, it has been suggested, contained a proportion of 
postponed marriages, recorded a proportion of no less than 73-8 per cent. who 
had borne a first child after 5 years of marriage. This high achievement is hardly 
consistent with any hypothesis other than that the structure of this cohort is 
abnormal and little significance therefore attaches to the subsequent declining 
achievement of later cohorts. 

It is too early yet to draw any conclusions on the final state at which this 
index of fertility will stabilise, but the proportion of 38-8 per cent. after two 
years of the 1948/49 cohort and 12-8 per cent. after one year of the 1949/50 
cohort, compares favourably with 36-5 per cent. after two years and 11-8 per 
cent. after one year of the 1937/38 cohort. 


Birth Occurrences and Registration Time Lag 


The statutory period allowed for registration of either a live birth or a still 
birth is 42 days and as a consequence there has always been an appreciable 
time lag between the occurrence of a birth and its subsequent incorporation in 
the registered birth records of the country. 

Prior to the war the average time lag was about a month and the registration 
records were thus out of phase with the actual occurrences to that extent. 
Where the number of births at the beginning and the end of a period were 
similar, the constant phase difference would not materially affect the numbers 
involved and for most calendar years prior to the war, taken as a whole, the 
numbers registered, which was the form in which the records were then kept, 
could be regarded as being not materially different from the numbers occurring 
in the period. 

The administrative association of food rationing with birth registration from 
the beginning of the war provided a strong incentive to prompter registration, 
and it is of interest to study the variations which the average registration time 
lag has suffered. Statistics to permit such a study are provided by a sample 
analysis of live birth registrations distributed over a variety of urban and rural 
areas, the same areas being used for all these analyses. The sample is not large 
so that great reliance should not be put on the precise accuracy of the results 
obtained from it. 

The following statement shows the average time-lag in days between birth 
and registration at the beginning of successive calendar quarters from 1939 to 
1950 with comparable records for the First World War period so far as the latter 
are available. 


It will be noted from the records for 1914-1921 that the most outstanding 
reduction in time lag occurred not during but after the war. This was not so 
after the Second World War, when the bulk of the fall had occurred by the end 
of 1941; nevertheless the figures after the war do show a continuing decline. 
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First World War 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
36:0 33:3 30°8 31-1 30-5 21-2 24-3 31-6 
Second World War 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


ret Orr a. oO 2 oq 224 Tee Eo ISS Seo 120 4 BSA 682 C87 
end Or. 1% Oh Pewee Samet TOL Eee Z | LOe7ei i? | 82 BO 7-5 BS 
ord: Or*”.... wo aot? 168 3-2) TOS 4127-0 Ie | 80rCS4 7:0. 75 . 9:2 
4th Or.. -. 2004 oy loon ho APS IZ 1OF e873 Fhe 7°89 OO 


Whereas, however, a recovery was already evident by 1920, and 1921 reflected 
almost pre-war normality, there is no sign of recovery to the pre-war level in 
the figures for the years after the Second World War. This may well be 
associated, not only with more stringent food rationing when American Lease- 
Lend ended—a condition which cannot be considered as permanent—but also 
with the commencement of The Family Allowances Act, 1945, on 6th August, 
1946. 


The difference between the numbers of registrations and occurrences in a 
period is due, not only to differences in the number of births at the beginning 
and end of a period but also to changing time lag, and their combined effect 
may now be measured by the ratio of occurrences to registration, since the 
former have been tabulated since 1938 in Table YY of Part II. 


Ratio of Occurrences to Registrations (Live Births) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Wen “V72) --886 996 .1002, 1-009 «7992 7-001 993. -998 | -999: / 1-008 


Seasonal Incidence of Births 


The seasonal variation in birth incidence is a phenomenon which has been 
recognised for some long time, the greatest change in its study in this country 
during recent years being occasioned by the introduction of monthly statistics 
by occurrence from Ist July, 1938. Thus there are considerable data already 
available on the subject ; and the extreme abnormality of the period 1946-1950 
—a period during which birth incidence rose rapidly, levelled off toa maximum, 
and commenced a steepening decline and finally levelled off again—implied the 
imposition of such rapid change on the normal seasonal trend as to render 
accurate identification of the trend itself a hazardous task; and the student 
would be well advised to seek tor his data in other years than these and may 
note that commentary on the subject was included in the 1938/1939 Text pages 
184-5 and 1940-1945 Text, Vol. I, Civil, pages 106-7. 


Although a detailed analysis identifying monthly incidence is not warranted 
for the reasons given above, the cruder distribution by quarters is shown in 
Table LXXI for legitimate births distinguishing live and still, and for illegitimate 
births. 


The distribution of legitimate live births may be seen in Table LX XI to have 
been influenced substantially in 1946 by the steep rise in birth incidence 
occurring during that year, the distribution being concentrated abnormally at 
the end of the year. Conversely in 1947 and 1948 a concentration at the 
beginning of the year is seen, these being years when the incidence was, in 
general, falling steeply. In 1949 and 1950 the rate of decline was less steep, 
and the distributions for this period therefore represent more nearly the current 
seasonal distribution, but there was some decline in birth incidence during these 
years, and the experience of later years must be awaited for data reasonably 
free from distortion. The distribution of legitimate stillbirths may be seen to 
have suffered comparable distortion to that of legitimate livebirths. 
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Table LXXI.—Ratio of Quarterly Births to Average Quarterly Births 
taken as 100, 1939 and 1946 to 1950, England and Wales. 
































| Year 
Period | wie 
1939 1946 | 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Legitimate Live Births 

Ist Quarter 99 S6F wae 109 105 102 | 104 
2nd see 106 O95 a4 L0G 103 105 | 104 
OlUsainee 101 105 o7 se) 100 98 
ALaaaes rae laden alae O68) 88 93 93 94 

Year 400 400 400 400 400 400 

Legitimate Still Births 

Ist Quarter 104 ot 115 109 104 104 
20d sen, 104 99 105 102 105 | 104 
B18 al re 98 101 93 96 97 97 
4th: 9.3, 94 109 87 93 94 95 

Year 400 | 400 | 400 400 | 400 | 400 

Jliegitimate Births 
Ist Quarter 105 | 107 110 108 105 106 
anda, 107 110 108 108 106 107 
Srday. 54 100 95 98 96 99 96 
AV eres) 88 88 84 88 90 a 
| 
Year | 400 | 400 400 400 400 400 





| 





The distribution of illegitimate births for the years 1946 to 1950 was more 
stable than that of legitimate births; in particular there is not the marked dif- 
ference between the distributions for 1946 and 1947 that there was for legitimate 
births. The explanation is that, whereas the peak for legitimate birth incidence 
was reached in 1947, i.e., during the period under review, for illegitimate births 
it was reached in 1945, and the whole of the period 1946 to 1950 was one of 
decline, though admittedly the rate of decline slackened as the period advanced 
—the number in 1946 was 15 per cent. less than in 1945, in 1951 it was 7 per 
cent. less than in 1950. Thus the stability in the distributions must not be 
misunderstood as indicating the absence of distortion. 


Birth Rates in Different Parts of the Country 


The birth rates of individual administrative areas are given in Table 17* and 
Kk. They are summarised, with certain modifications, in Table LX XII, which 
shows, for each geographical region and density aggregate, live birth rates 
(separately for all births and for illegitimate births) and the ratio of the local 
crude rate to the national rate, for the averages of the periods 1936-1939, 
1940-1945 and 1946-1950 and for the individual years 1946 to 1950. 


* Tableci2zun 195th: 
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Table LXXII.—Birth Rates by Geographical Regions and Density 
Aggregates, 1936-1950. 


(Rates from 1940 onwards corrected approximately to give live birth occurrences per 
1,000 Total Population. All the ratios were calculated before rounding off the rates.) 


All Live Births 




















Average Areal |Adjusted 
Area ——-—~}-_——-—; ———--|| 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 || Com- Birth 
Fi para- Rate 
1936-39] 1940 -45| 1946-50 bility 1950 
a Factor 
Birth Rate per 1,000 Total Population 
ENGLAND and 
WALES 14-9 15-6 18-0 19:2 20:5 17:8 16-7 15-8 1:09 15-8 
Geographical Regions 
South East 14-2 15-1 17:4 19-2 20:0 17-0 15:8 14:9 ‘97 14-4 
Greater London 14-1 15+2 17:3: 19-4 20:2 16:9 15-5 14:6 ‘93 13-6 
Remainder of S.E. 14-4 15-0 17°3 18-9 19-8 7 16-2 15:3 1-03 15°7 
North Se4 15:7 18-5 19-4 21-1 18-4 Ni f%4 16-5 1:01 16-7 
North 1 1€*7 16:4 19°4 20-4 21:6 19°4 18:3 17°6 1:02 17-9 
North Ii l€*5 16:1 19-6 20-5 22:1 19-3 18:4 17-6 1-04 18-3 
North III 15-0 IE) 18:1 19-1 20:8 18-1 LOT] 16-0 1-01 16:1 
North lV 15‘0 S25 18-2 19-0 21:0 18-1 16°9 16°2 1:00 16:2 
Midland 1E°9 16°5 18°5 19-4 20°8 18-4 17-4 16°3 1-00 16-3 
Midland [I 16-2 16:8 18:6 19°5 20°8 18°6 17-6 16°4 1:00 16:4 
Midland Il 15*2 16:0 18:2 19-3 20°7 18-1 17-0 16-0 1-02 16°4 
East 14-7 15-8 18°3 19-5 20°7 18-1 Wha 16°5 1-06 17-4 
South West 13°5 14:3 17:0 17-9 19-1 16-9 16-1 15:2 1-06 16:1 
Wales 15-1 15-4 17:9 18-3 19:9 18-2 17-0 16°3 1-03 16°8 
Wales | I5°3 158 18-2 18-8 20:2 18-5 I ies 16°5 1:02 16°8 
Wales iI 14°6 14-3 17% WT 18-9 73 16:4 15-9 1-07 17-0 
Density Aggregates 
outside Gr’ter London 
County Boroughs L525 16:2 19-0 20:3 21:83 18-9 17-6 16:7 99 16-5 
Urban Districts 14-9 15-4 17-7 18-7 20-1 17°6 16°5 15:6 1-02 15:9 
Rural Districts 14-9 15°1 17-6 18-0 19°3 17°5 16:8 16*2 1-06 17°2 





Ratio to England and Wales Rate 
































ENGLAND and 
WALES 1-00 1-60 1-00 1:00 1:00 1-09 1:00 1-00 1-00 
Geographical Regions | | 
South East “95 *97 ‘97 1:00 “98 “95 “95 “94 91 
Greater London “95 98 96 1-01 99 “95 92 92 +86 
Remainder of S.E. 96 97 97 . +99 ‘97 6 Wl OF ‘97 +99 
North 1:03 1:01 1:03 1:01 1:03 1-03 | 1-03 1:04 1:05 
North I 1-12 1:06 1-08 1:06 1-05 1:09 | I-10 L-1l 1:13 
North It 1:10 1:03 1:09 1:07 1:08 1:08 1-10 I-11 1-16 
North III 1-00 98 1:01 99 1-01 1:02 1-00 1-01 1:02 
North IV 1-00 1:00 1-01 99 1:02 1:02 101 1:03 1:03 
Midland 1-06 1:06 1:03 1-01 1:01 1:03 1-04 1:03 1-03 
Midland I 1-09 1:08 1-03 1-01 1-02 104 1:05 1:04 1-04 
Midland I1 1-02 1:03 1-01 1-01 1-01 1:02 1:02 1-01 1:03 
East 98 1:02 1°02 1:01 1-01 1:01 1-02 1:04 1:10 
South West 90 92 95 -93 93 95 96 96 1-01 
Wales 1-01 99 1-00 “95 97 1-02 1:02 1:03 1-06 
Wales I 9 1-06 
Wales 11 1:08 
Density Aggregates 
outside Gr’ter London 
County Boroughs 1-04 
Urban Districts 1:00 
Rural Districts : 


* Rates based on births registered in the year and home population. Rates on the same basis as those for later 
years would be about 1 per cent. lower. 
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Table LXXII.— (continued) 


Illegitimate Live Births 











Average 
Area —_——_———, ———— —_———}] 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
1936-—39* 1940-45] 1946-50 
Birth Rate per 1,000 Total Population 
“er )| oe Fe Ph UAL ae a SLB er One ne eel. Cee ee 
ENGLAND and WALES 0-62 1-01 0:99 1:26 | 1:08 0-96 0:84 0-80 
Geographical Regions:— 

South East 0:65 1:06 1-00 1:29 1:09 0:96 0:84 0-80 
Greater London 0:64 0:97 0-95 1-18 TE0) 0:90 0:82 0-79 
Remainder of S.E. 0:66 1:16 1:05 1-42 JIGIIS) 1-02 0:87 0-81 

North 0-63 0:95 0:98 1-2 1-08 0-95 0°85 0-81 
North J 0-61 0°88 0°85 1:07 0:93 0-85 0:74 0:68 
North II 0:86 1-20 1-18 1-54 1:30 Lett 1-00 0-94 
North III 0-61 0-91 0-99 20 1:09 0:98 0°87 0-82 
North IV 0:59 0:94 0:98 1-20 1-09 0:94 0°85 0°83 

Midland 0:57 0:96 0:99 1-25 1:08 0-97 0-86 0-80 
Midland 1 OD 0:93 0:99 1:24 1-07 0-97 0:86 0-80 
Midland II 0-59 1-03 1:00 1-28 RIG | 0-97 0:87 0-80 

East 0:72 1:32 1-18 1°65 1:29 bovtal 0:93 0:94 

South West 0:58 1:14 1-01 LO) 1:08 1-00 0-84 0-78 

Wales 0:58 0°85 0-80 1-02 0:86 0-78 0:67 0-66 
Wales I 0-50 0-75 0°69 0-88 0:73 0-66 0:58 0:60 
Wales iI 0:79 1-10 LOT TEBI 1-19 1:08 0:87 0&3 

Density Aggregates | 

outside Greater London :— 

County Boroughs 0-67 1:10 1-14 1-42 ie 7 1:09 0-99 0:95 

Urban Districts 0:56 0:94 0-89 1-18 0-96 0-87 0-74 0-69 

Rural Districts 0:62 1:00 0-95 1-23 1-01 0-94 0-80 0-76 

Ratio to England and Wales Rate 
ENGLAND and WALES 1:00 1:00 1-00 1-00 1-00 1-00 1-60 1-60 
Geographical Regions :— 

South East 1-04 1:05 1:01 1-02 Ota LOO 1-00 1-00 
Greater London 1-03 97 “96 94 97 95 ‘98 98 
Remainder of S.E. 1-05 1:16 IROY MONS 1-06 1:07 1:03 1-02 

North 1:01 94 1:00 96 1:00 “99 1-01 1:02 
North I 97 8&7 66 84 “86 “89 88 “B85 
North II 1:38 1-19 1-19 The97y 1:20 1-16 1-19 Ted bys 
North II “99 90 1-01 96 1-01 1-03 1:03 1-03 
North 1V ‘95 93 “99 95 1:00 98 I-01 1-03 

Midland 91 “96 1:00 99 1-00 1-02 1-02 1-00 
Midland ft “89 92 1:00 98 “99 1-02 OV 1-00 
Midland II 94 1:03 1:02 1-02 E-02e 2-02 1-03 “99 

East 1:16 1-31 1-20 1-31 1-19 1:16 1-10 1-18 

South West 94 1-13 1:03 1:08 1-00 1:05 1-00 “98 

| 

Wales ‘93 84 81 81 -79 “81 *79 Fatie83s 
Wales I ‘81 74 -70 70 ‘67 “69 69 ES} 
Wales II 127 1:09 1:08 1:09 I-10 LZ 1-04 1-04 

Density Aggregates 

outside Greater London :— 

County Boroughs 1:08 1-10 1:16 1-12 1:18 1-14 1 19 

Urban Districts ‘90 94 ‘90 93 “89 +91 “88 “86 

Rural Districts 1:00 99 “96 98 ‘93 -98 “95 “95 





* See footnote on page 129. 


The various distortions to which the rates were subject during the war and 
immediate post-war years were discussed in detail in the Text Volume for 
1940-1945 (pages 109-112). The most important of them, that due to the 
unavoidable use of the civilian instead of the total population for local birth 
rates, has been largely eliminated in Table LX XII by multiplying the rates from 
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1940 onwards by correcting factors, calculated for England and Wales as a 
whole, designed to put all the rates approximately on a comparable basis of 
births occurring during the calendar year per 1,000 total population.* For the 
year 1950 Tables 12 and E give rates, based on home populations, for standard 
regions and a new type of density aggregate. These are not comparable with 
the figures for the other years shown in Table LX XII, and rates for this year 
have therefore been calculated on a similar basis to those for 1940-1949 and are 
shown instead. Comparable rates for 1936-1939 would be about 1 per cent. 
lower than those shown in the table. 


Areal Comparability Factors 


Another well known difficulty in any comparison of crude rates is that they 
take no account of the varying sex-age composition of the population of the 
different areas. In the case of death rates an approximate correction to 
allow for this has been made for some years by the use of areal comparability 
factorst. Corresponding factors for use with births were introduced in 
Tables 17 and E for 1949. Pending the full results of the 1951 Census they 
were provisionally calculated from the local sex-age estimates derived from 
the count of the National Registert by the following abridged method: The 
proportion of the estimated number of women aged 18-44 at 31st December, 
1947 to the total civilian population was calculated for England and Wales and 
for each local area. The ratio of the national proportion to each local proportion 
is the areal comparability factor (A.C.F.).§ The crude birth rate for any area 
may be multipled by the A.C.F. to give an adjusted birth rate ; the ratio of the 
latter to the England and Wales rate is also shown in the above-mentioned 
tables. The last two columns of Table LX XII, for all live births, give the birth 
A.C.F’s. for geographical regions and density aggregates, the adjusted birth 
rates for 1950 and their ratios to the national rate. 


It will be seen, for example, that the relatively low birth rate in the South 
West is due to the relatively small number of women aged 18-44 in that region ; 
a rate calculated on them rather than on the whole population would be about 
1 per cent. above the national average instead of 4 per cent. below it. 


In interpreting the adjusted rates the nature of the correction imparted by 
the A.C.F. has to be kept in mind, i.e. the fact that it simply allows for the 
varying proportion of women of child-bearing age in the aggregate local popu- 
lation, but not for any other factors which may have some bearing on whatever 
problem is being considered. For example, the high proportion of such women 
in Greater London gives it the lowest A.C.I’. in the table (0-93), with the result 
that the ratio of the adjusted birth rate for 1950 to the national rate (0-86) is 
even lower than the very low value (0-92) of the crude rate ratio. But one 
reason why London has such a low birth rate in spite of its high proportion of 
women at the fertile ages is the fact that relatively few of them are married. 
Local population estimates by marital condition were not available in 1947, but 
it may be inferred from the 1951 Census record that if a further adjustment 
were made for the proportion of married to all women within the age group 
18-44, the adjusted ratio would be reduced only about half as much compared 
with the crude. For the County of London the contrast is greater still. The 
A.C.F. correction used here is, in fact, designed only to eliminate differences 
due to peculiarities in the sex-age structure of a local population as a whole ; 
it is not applicable to legitimate or illegitimate birth rates taken separately. 





* Cf. pages 15-16 above. 

+ See references or page 16 above. 

+ See pages 20-21 above. 

§ From 1950 onwards the A.C.F’s are based on home instead of civilian populations, 
except in Table LX XII above. 
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If the pre-war figures are compared with those of 1950 the changes between 
the two periods are not very different according to whether crude or adjusted 
rates are used for both dates, except perhaps in Wales I, Wales entire and the 
aggregate of rural districts, where the ratios of the crude rates for all live births 
to the national rate all show increases, whereas the ratios of adjusted rates 
would show decreases ; the corresponding ratios for illegitimate births all show 
decreases which would be greater still if adjusted rates were used. The differ- 
ences due to the fact that the 1936-1939 rates are based on home populations 
and those for 1950 approximately on total populations are also small. The 
columns of Table LX XII giving crude rates and their ratios may therefore be 
regarded as a fairly reliable guide to the changes which have occurred between 
the pre-war period and 1950, while the last columns show to what extent the 
level of these rates is due to a sex-age structure of the population which differs 
from the national average. 


Birth Rates after the War 


All the overall birth rates increased sharply in 1946, resuming the rise 
interrupted in 1945, and advanced further in 1947 to reach the post-war 
peak as births postponed from the war years were being made up. In that 
year the rate for England and Wales, at 20-5, was 31 per cent. above the 
1940-1945 mean of 15-6, and 38 per cent. above the 1936-1939 mean of 14-9. 
Since then there has been a general decline to more normal levels which 
are, however, still above pre-war. Illegitimate birth rates, on the other hand, 
which had risen steadily from 1940 to 1945 and reached a peak in the latter 
year, for England and Wales as a whole, of 1-49 or nearly 2} times the pre-war 
average, began to fall rapidly in 1946 and were still falling, though much more 
slowly, in 1950, when the national rate at 0-80 was 29 per cent. above the mean 
for 1936-39. 


Although all areas shared in these movements, there were variations in the 
extent of the changes, and hence in the relative positions of the different regions 
and density aggregates. These can be seen from the bottom half of Table 
LXXII, where the rates are expressed as ratios to the England and Wales 
rate, and from Table LX XIII, where they are ranked in order of size*. 


Overall Birth Rates 


The comparison shows that some abnormal movements such as characterised 
the war period still persisted in 1946. By the next year, however, the 
pattern was becoming more stable, and by 1948 the pre-war relationships 
had been more or less restored. In the next two years there were a few 
further changes, mostly in the East and Midlands (in the case of the latter 
these were changes in the ranks rather than in the ratios). In 1950 North f 
and II again had the highest rates among the regions, after having lost the top 
places temporarily during the war. Greater London and the South West had 
the lowest rates as before, but the South West has now overtaken Greater 
London, in spite of an unfavourable sex-age structure. The East, after some 
fluctuations, has resumed its wartime rise, and now holds the fourth place, 
compared with the eighth before the war. The relative positions of the density 
aggregates are back to the pre-war order County Boroughs, Rural Districts, 
Urban Districts, Greater London; as has been said already the wartime 





* Some of the rankings for 1940—45 are subject to distortion (cf. Text Volume for 1940-45, 
loc. cit.) and should be used with caution. Thus it seems likely that, for overall birth 
rates, the relative positions of Greater London on the one hand and of the Remainder of 
the South East and the Rural Districts on the other should be reversed. For illegitimate 
birth rates the same is true of North III and IV, and possibly also of Greater London and 
the Rural Districts (in the latter case for 1946 as well). Similarly a large part of the changes 
in the ratios of overall birth rates for Greater London and the other density aggregates to 
the national rate between 1936-39 and 1940-45 is probably due to distortion. 
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disturbance of this order was more apparent than real. If the adjusted rates: 
are compared, however, the Rural Districts rise to first place ; among the regions: 
a corresponding rise in the ratios is observable in the predominantly rural ones; 
such as Wales IT, the East and South West, and the adjusted rate for Wales II 
is actually the fourth highest instead of the ninth as is the crude rate. 


Another respect in which normality is being restored is in the size of the 
differences between the rates in various parts of the country. These were 
temporarily reduced during the war, but have widened again since. 


Illegitimate Birth Rates 


These also have returned to something like the pre-war pattern. Exceptions 
are Greater London and North I, which have dropped from fifth and seventh 
to ninth and eleventh place respectively, and East and Midland I, which have 
risen from third and eleventh to first and seventh place respectively. In both 
cases this represents a maintenance or further increase of wartime changes. 
North II still occupies one of the first two places, and Wales I has had the 
lowest rates throughout. The order among density aggregates is County 
Boroughs, Greater London, Rural Districts, Urban Districts, as before the war. 


In contrast to the overall rates the tendency among illegitimate rates has 
been towards greater uniformity sznce the war. 


International Comparison of the Course of Birth Rates 


Birth rates for a number of countries over a series of years are given in Table 
Q. In order to make comparison as valid as the available data allowed, comment 
in the Text Volume for 1940-1945 was extended up to 1948, and the war and 
immediate post-war period reviewed as a whole. For more detailed discussion 
reference should therefore be made to pp. 112-114 of that volume. 


The outstanding feature emerging from the comparison is the broad similarity 
between the course of birth rates in this country and in other countries of a 
similar social structure and stage of demographic development, irrespective of 
whether they took part in the war or not. It is true that the neutrals mostly 
experienced the peak in rates which characterised the end of the war as early 
as 1945 (as in Switzerland) or even 1944 (Sweden), while in the belligerent and 
occupied countries it was not usually reached until 1946 or 1947. In Germany, 
where conditions in the years immediately after the end of hostilities were 
probably too abnormal to allow births postponed from the war years to be 
made up as quickly as elsewhere, the peak was not reached until 1949. Even 
then it was less marked than in other countries, so that, in contrast to Britain, 
the war seems to have caused a considerable loss of births there. The decline 
frcm the peak has continued throughout the world, though there are signs that 
it may be coming to an end in many parts. As has been shown earlier in this 
chapter a much more detailed analysis than that of crude birth rates is needed 
to show to what extent the high numbers of births in recent years are due to 
changes in the long-term trend of fertility in addition to the making up of 
postponed births. 

Sex Ratio at Birth 


A detailed discussion of the trend in the proportion of male live births to 
female was included in the 1940-1945 Text, Vol. II, Civil, pages 114-116. It 
was shown that the outstanding phenomenon since the beginning of the twentieth 
century has been the rise during the boom following the First World War and 
the fall as this passed. It was also shown that a rise occurred during the Second 
World War to a maximum of 1,065 live male births per 1,000 female in 1944, 
followed by a slight fall to 1,061 in the following year. The ratio recorded for 
1946 and 1950 was 1,060 and for 1947, 1948 and 1949 was 1,061. The corre- 
sponding figures for the last two years of the First World War and the 
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succeeding five years of peace were 1,044,1,048, 1,060, 1,052, 1,051, 1,049, 1,044. 
(Table C of Part II). 


A simple partial explanation may be found for the underlying tendency for 
the masculinity at birth to increase in the present century. It will be shown 
later that the proportion of males to females amongst stillbirths exceeds that 
amongst live births. Thus, as still birth rates decline, as they have in the 
present century, so the proportion of males amongst live births will increase. 
This does not of course explain the rise and subsequent fall in the ratio after 
the First World War and it may be that, whatever the cause, it will operate 
again to bring about some falling away from the current high ratio. On the other 
hand the present high standards of ante-natal care, etc., by holding down the 
stillbirth rate, would be expected to keep the male proportions at birth high 
and a substantial decline to the former proportions is not to be expected. 


Ratios showing the sex incidence at birth with distinction of maternal age 
for England and Wales as a whole are included in Table GG of Part II and for 
the separate Regions in Table HH, in the alternative form of female per 1,000 
total births. Table LX XIV is extracted from these records. 


Table LXXIV.—-Proportion of Female per 1,000 Total Births, 1938 to 
1950, England and Wales. 


er 











All Births Illegitimate Births 
Year TT 

Live Still Live Stull 
1938 (second half only) 487 463 495 498 
1939 és np af 488 461 491 460 
1940 = a - 486 461 487 488 
1941 a as; ee 487 460 487 458 
1942 Pe or & 485 470 483 481 
1943 a ah, iP 484 461 480 460 
1944 fx ig fe 484 - 461 | 479 462 
1945 “ xe ¥ 485 464 | 484 445 
1946 es, ar re 485 461 487 448 
1947 if ms r. 485 459 487 446 
1948 #3 i, es 485 460 487 448 
1949 r La 5B 485 461 483 443 
1950 a Ne fer 485 460 488 450 


ee se ae ee 


The consistently lower proportion of females amongst still births, both in all 
experience and in illegitimate, illustrates the greater prevalence of still births 
amongst males. Generally there is no marked overall difference between 
legitimate and illegitimate experience but it will be noted that for the years 
from 1945 there were outstandingly low proportions of females amongst 
illegitimate still births. In spite of the poverty of the data on which these 
ratios are based and their consequent high variability, the persistence of this 
change for six years renders it of some significance. 


The excess of males over females amongst live births declines with maternal 
age. This is partly attributable to the higher still birth rates experienced by the 
children of older mothers (1940/45 Civil Text, page 129). This effect may be 
removed by considering the ratio of males to females amongst live and still 
births taken together. Table LXXV shows the ratio by maternal age for live 
births alone, and for live and still births combined for the periods 1938-1945 
and 1946-1950. 


Ce PR SE Ne a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

* Note.—The proportion for the second half of 1938 is based on 610 Illegitimate Still 
Births, the corresponding figure for the remaining years varying from 1,056 in 1950 to 
2,063 in 1945: the standard errors for these years are thus 20, 15 and 11 respectively. 
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Table LXXV.—Male per 1,000 Female Legitimate Births by Maternal 
Age distinguishing Live Births, 1938-1945 and 1946-1950, 
England and Wales. 








Maternal Live Births only Live and Still Births 
Age | 
1938-45 1946-50 1938-45 1946-50 
Wnderi 20107. 1068 + 5 1079 + 6 1,064 + 5 1,079 + 6 
20- .. " 1,066 + 2 1,062 + 2 1,066 + 2 1,063 + 2 
25— .. sf 1060 + 2 1,060 + 2 1,063 + 2 1,062 + 2 
30- .. a 1,058 + 2 1,062 + 2 1,063 + 2 1065 + 2 
35—.. oS 1,051 + 2 1,056 + 3 1,055 + 2 1,060 + 3 
40-— .. + 1,042 + 4 1,050 + 5 1051 + 4 1,058 + 5 
45 and Over 1,030 + 16 1,060 + 21 1,042 + 16 1,067 + 20 
Not Stated .. 10534 14% 1,107 + 20* 1,058 + 14* 1,114 + 19* 
All Ages .. 1,059 + 1 1,061 + I 1,062 + 1 1,063 + Il 





It may be seen from Table LX XV that for ages between 20 and 45 the ratio 
of male births per 1,000 female in 1938-1945 varied from 1,042 to 1,066 when still 
births were excluded, but that the range was reduced to 1,051 to 1,066 when 
they were included. For 1946-1950 the inclusion of still births similarly closes 
the range from 1,050—1,062 to 1,058—1,063. 

The fundamental biological ratio is that of males to females at conception, 
and the ratio amongst live births differs from this, not only on account of the 
still births excluded, but also on account of abortions. Data are not available 
to permit a recalculation of the ratio after abortions have been restored, in the 
same way as it was recalculated for Table LX XV after still births had been 
restored. The ratios of Table LX XV depend, therefore, not only on the funda- 
mental biological ratio of male conceptions to female, but also on the extent 
and differentials of subsequent abortion. It is plausible to expect abortion 
rates for males to exceed those of females and for these rates to be yielding to 
the greater ante-natal care now being taken, in a similar manner to still birth 
rates. It would follow that the ratio of males to females in live and still births 
combined would be increasing if no change were occurring to the ratio at con- 
ception. From Table LXXV it may be seen that in general a rise is in fact 
shown. The sharp fall in the ratio of males to females at birth in 1919-1920, 
however, must not be forgotten, since so steep a fall seems to imply the possi- 
bility of a change of sex ratio at conception. 


Multiple Births 


Detailed discussion on the various features of multiple births was included 
in Part II of 1938, pages 117-124 and 134 and in the Civil Text for 1940-1945, 
pages 116-125. A difficulty arises in the study of multiple births from the 
paucity of data since the number of such births is but a small proportion of the 
whole, and ratios and rates based on these small numbers are too uncertain to 
show up the fine distinctions involved. When the Civil Text for 1940-1945 was 
prepared, seven and a half years of the detailed data collected under the 
Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, was available, and this was the first time that 
so much of such data had been available in this country. It was therefore found 
possible to draw much finer distinctions than ever before and the commentary 
on multiple births included in that text contained as detailed an analysis as the 
data permitted. It is a feature of this kind of data that its discriminating 


* The binomial formula for calculating standard errors may not be valid for these 
heterogeneous groups. 
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power increases only as the square root of the amount of data involved. The 
addition of the data covering the multiple births involved in the 4 million births 
of 1946-1950 to those involved in the 5 million births of 1938-1945 would thus 
increase their discriminating power by only 34 per cent., and this would be iar 
from sufficient to bring any new features to light. The full analysis of the 
1940-1945 Civil Text will not therefore be repeated here, and reference should be 
made to that volume for a detailed analysis. 


During 1946-1950 there were 4,000,806 births (live and still) from 3,950,343 
maternities, the excess of 50,463 being the additional children born in multiple 
births. Tables CC and DD of Part II for the successive years give details of 
the 50,003 maternities with multiple births and show that 49,551 produced 
twins, 444 triplets and 8 quadruplets, the total children so born being 94,810 
live and 5,656 still born children. 


The frequencies of multiple maternities and births in the two periods 1939- 
1945 and 1946-1950 are summarised as follow :— 





All Multiple Twins Triplets 








1938— 1946— 1938— 1946-— 1938- 1946— 
1945 1950 1945 1950 1945 1950 














Multiple Maternities* per 1,00 


{ 














Total Maternities .. ~ 12-01 12:66 11:91 12-54 D100. | Urile 
Multiple Births per 1,000 : 

Total Births .. = 2. 23-84 Zeki 23°54 24:77 ():295 0-333 

Live born children .. + 23-00 24-28 2272 23-96 0:273 O:312 

Still born children .. a 48°75 58:83 47-74 57:60 0-945 1-196 





The probabilities of a multiple event occurring will be the reciprocals of the 
rates shown above so that taking mothers of all ages together the chance of a 
multiple maternity was 1 in 83 in 1938-1945 and 1 in 79 in 1946-1950. Likewise 
2 out of every 84 children born in 1938-1945 were twins or triplets and 2 out of 
every 80 in 1946-1950, the proportion being about twice as great amongst still 
born children as amongst live born. 


The frequencies of maternities with multiple births in England and Wales 
at various ages of the mothers in 1938-1945 and 1946-1950, with distinction 
of legitimacy, were as follows :— 


45 and 
over 


Not | All Stated 
Stated Ages 


Maternal Age | Under 
20 40-44 




















20-24 


Legitimate Multiple Maternities per 1,000 Total Legitimate Maternities 


25-29 30-34 | 35-39 














10-90 
8-93 


12-06 


16-83 | 13-14 | 6:97 
12-69 


14-47 
17-55 | 13-32 | 6-38 


15-20 


11-30 
12-60 


8:54 
9-00 


1938-1945 6-38 
1946-1950 6-61 




















IlNegitimate Multiple Maternities per 1,000 Total Il'egitimate Maternities 


10-19 
9:92 
| 


11-35 


18-52 | 13-40 
12-33 


20-68 | 13-45 


9-13 
10-03 


17°31 
16-25 


12-70 
14-1] 


8-49 
8-92 


1938-1945 5:40 
1946-1950 5°51 























The influence of maternal age on the frequency of multiple maternities was 
discussed at length in the previous Text Volume on pages 117 ef seq. and it was 
shown that the legitimate rates rose continuously up to age group 35-39 and 





* In this and all other tables in the multiple section, a maternity is treated as multiple 
whether or not the children involved are live or still born. 
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thereafter fell abruptly and steeply. The rates in 1946-1950 follow a very 
similar course. 


It will be noticed that in general the rates for the period 1946-1950 exceed those 
for 1938-1945, though only by small amounts. Since these rates are so critical 
to maternal age, it is necessary to consider whether the small rise in the rates 
from 1938-1945 to 1946-1950 may be attributed to changes of the average ages of 
mothers within each age group identified. In Table AA of Part II mother’s 
age is identified in single years of age and, using this data and assuming that 
mothers aged 25 last birthday for instance were on average aged 253 exactly 
and similarly for other ages, average ages have been calculated for each identified 
age group for 1938-1945 and 1946-1950. The changes found were negligible. In 
the legitimate section, to the first decimal place the average ages in years were 
unchanged for 4 age groups, increased by 0-1 years for each of two groups and 
decreased by 0-1 for one group. In the illegitimate section the similar changes 
were :—O for 4 groups, increase of 0-1 for 1 group, decrease of 0-1 for 1 group, 
decrease of 0:2 for 1 group (45 and over). It is thus seen that this rise is not 
due to a change in age structure. Presumably it is attributable to a decline in 
abortion rates in a similar manner to the rise in sex ratio at birth referred to on 
pages 134-135. 


Twin births are of two types, monozygotic if they arise from the splitting of a 
fertilised ovum and dizygotic if from the fertilisation of two ova. The fact 
that monozygotic or “identical ”’ twins must be of the same sex, and thus that all 
unlike-sex pairs are dizygotic may, under certain assumptions, be employed to 
calculate the numbers of monozygotic and dizygotic twins. A method of doing 
this was described in the 1938 Part II on page 121 and has been used in pre- 
paring Tables LX XVI and LX XVII showing monozygotic and dizygotic twin 
maternity rates. 


Table LXXVI.—Monozygotic and Dizygotic Twin Maternities per 1,000 
All Maternities by Legitimacy and Maternal Age, 1938-45 
and 1946-50, England and Wales. 
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Monozygotic Rate Dizygotic Rate 
Maternal Legitimate Illegitimate Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age oS 
1938-45 | 1946-50 | 1938-45 | 1946-50 |] 1938-45 | 1946-50 | 1938-45 | 1946-50 
Under 20 3°05 3:46 3°32 3:51 3°30 3°11 2-04 2-00 
20- 3°23 3:47 3:48 2:82 5:26 5°46 4-91 6-10 
25— 3°31 3°52 2:53 3°32 7-91 8-97 10-10 10-61 
30-— 3°51 3°92 2°89 4-49 10-82 11-12 14-29 11-67 
35— 3°86 3°72 2:44 3°32 12-79 13-65 15:94 17-00 
40— 3°55 3°58 Boles, 6-21 9-47 9-63 10-02 7:24 
45 and 
over 4-29 3:19 3°91 3°34 2°61 3°19 5°22 6-69 


The rates for 1946-1950 may be seen from Table LX XVI to demonstrate the 
same general properties as those for 1938-1945, already discussed in the 1940- 
1945 Civil Text. The monozygotic rates barely alter with maternal age, if any- 
thing slightly increasing with increasing age, whilst the dizygotic rates increase 
rapidly to age group 35-39 and then fall steeply. The illegitimate rates demon- 
strate the same general pattern, but suffer some irregularity from the paucity 
of the data. 
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Table LXXVII.—Legitimate Monozygotic Twin Maternities per 1,000 
Single Maternities by Sex and Maternal Age, 1938-45 and 
1946-50, England and Wales. 





Male Female 











Maternal | ae + 
Age 1938-45 | 1946—50 1938—45 1946-50 
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In Table LX XVII, legitimate monozygotic twin rates are shown by sex. The 
standard errors of these rates are somewhat large from the method of their 
calculation, and these standard errors are shown in the table. The rates for 
each sex separately show the same features as those for the two sexes together 
in Table LX XVI namely very little change with maternal age, and if anything 
a slight increase in the rate with increasing age. In addition the rate for females 
is slightly higher than that for males. 


Stillbirths 


The registration of stillbirths in England and Wales began on Ist July, 1927, 
when the Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1926, came into operation. 
The Statistical Reviews, Part II, show numbers of stillbirths in England and 
Wales as a whole annually by sex and legitimacy (Table B), and quarterly in 
total (Table D), from 1927. Table El gives annual totals of stillbirths for 
the main regions, density aggregates, metropolitan and county boroughs and 
administrative counties, and starting in 1949, Table E gives the same information 
for all county districts. 

Under the Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, additional information has 
been collected at the registration of births, including stillbirths, and detailed 
tabulations of stillbirths by legitimacy, mother’s age, and order of birth appear 
in the Fertility Analyses of the Annual Reviews, Part II. 

No provision has yet been made for obtaining a record of the causes of still- 
birth in England and Wales, but information on this subject has been published 
for Scotland in the Annual Reports of the Registrar General for Scotland since 
1939. Information on mortality at periods in the first year of life is, however, 
to be found for areas in England and Wales in the Annual Reviews, Part I. 
Reference should be made to the Medical Texts for 1946—7, 1948-9 and 1950 
for the main discussion of the incidence of stillbirths in relation to the levels 
of neo-natal and post natal mortality rates. 

Table LX XVIII below carries to 1950 the record of annual stillbirth rates and 
death rates for periods in the first four weeks of life discussed in the 1940-45 
Civil Text. 

This table shows the continuing decline in the stillbirth rates. Four phases 
may be distinguished : rapid fall, by comparison with the immediately preceding 
experience, between 1940 and 1944; little change between 1944 and 1946; 
reduction in the rate by more than 10 per cent. between 1946 and 1947; and 
comparatively little change since 1947. The decline between 1946 and 1947 
was not confined to any particular part of the period. 

Legitimate stillbirth rates have declined slightly more steeply than illegiti- 
mate rates over the war and post-war period taken as a whole, thus increasing 
the disparity between them. The rates for female births have declined slightly 
more than those for male births, especially among illegitimate maternities. 
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Table LXXVIII.—Annual Stillbirths, Legitimate and Illegitimate Still- 
birth Rates and Deaths of Infants in the First Four Weeks 
of life per 1,000 Total (Live and Still) Births, 1939-1950. 















































| 
Rates per 1,000 (Live and Still) Births 
Still 
| Number | Number Stillbirths births 
Year | of live | of still- Deaths | Deaths |} Deaths and 
births births |————) ——_—____—__—___-—_, — ——_—___--—_| under in 2nd under 
Legitimate Illegitimate one j|3rd&4th} four 
H Total —-- ——-— | —— ————| weck weeks weeks 
Male Female Male Female 
(ihot « (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) \7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
1939 | 614,479 | 24,320 38:1 39 36 50 45 20°5 6:8 27-2 
1940 | 590,120 | 22,779 37-2 39 35 46 49 20:6 8-0 28-6 
1941 | 579,091 | 20,876 34-8 36 32 48 43 19:9 8-0 27:9 
1942 | 651,503 | 22,383 33-2 34 32 4] 41 18:8 7°4 26-2 
1943 | 684,334 | 21,262 30:1 31 28 39 36 17:7 6:7 24-4 
1944 | 751,478 } 21,306 27-6 28 26 35 33 16°9 6:6 23°6 
1945 | 679,937 19,333 27°6 28 26 34 29 17:6 ~ 6:6 24-2 
1946 | 820,719 | 22,915 27°2 28 25 36 31 17:1 6:4 23°5 
1947 | 881,026; 21,795 24-1 25 23 33 28 16:2 6-1 22-3 
1948 | 775,306 | 18,399 23°22 24 22, 34 29 15:3 4-0 19:3 
1949 | 730,518 | 16,947 22°7 23 21 32 2 15:3 3:6 18:9 
1950 | 697,097 | 16,084 22:6 23 21 31 27 14:9 3°2 18:1 
—_—_— | | [| — | — | ——— | — — — — } ——_ —- 
Percentage decrease 
1939-1950 Bas 24-3 52-9 33°5 
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The fall in the mortality of newborn children in relation to total births shown 
in column (11) of the table, which has also been continuous throughout the 
period, has been smaller than that in stillbirth rates. The slower rate of 
decrease is seen, however, to have been confined to mortality in the first week 
of life which has shown a 27 per cent. decline, that for deaths in the following 
three weeks having declined by 53 per cent., a heavier rate of decline than for 
stillbirths. It must be borne in mind that differences of interpretation of the 
definitions of live and stillbirths may introduce a secular trend in the record 
in respect of deaths occurring within a few minutes of birth, and may thus 
introduce an element of uncertainty in the record of change in the stillbirth 
rate and mortality rates of newborn children considered separately. There 
is no evidence to show that variations in this respect are of any practical 
importance. There is no question, however, that substantial improvement 
has taken place in both, and that the decline of 36 per cent. in the rate for 
stillbirths and deaths in the first week of life taken together, column (12), 
represents a considerable achievement. 


Regional Variations.—Table LX XIX below compares the period 1946-50 
with that for 1938-45, for the principal regional divisions of the country. 


Wales, which had the highest stillbirth rates in 1938-45, has shown the 
greatest improvement, in both legitimate and illegitimate sections of the ex- 
perience. Among legitimate births, Greater London, whose rate was lowest in 
1938-45, has shown least improvement. In all the area divisions shown except 
Greater London, the improvement has been greater for legitimate than for 
illegitimate births. As in the earlier period, the figures for 1946-50 show little: 
difference between the three density aggregates. 


Table L XXX below shows annual stillbirth rates between 1939 and 1950 in all 
geographical regions. It demonstrates that the pattern of change has been 
similar in all regions, viz., steady decline at an annual average rate of 5 or 6 per 
cent. between 1939 and 1944; a slower rate of decline after 1944 falling to 
zero or becoming negative in 1949-50, apart from declines of some 10 per cent. 
between 1946 and 1947 in all except the Midland Regions. 
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Table LXXIX.—Legitimate and [Illegitimate Stillbirth Rates in 
Principal Geographical Regions. Mean annual rates 
1938-45 and 1946-50. 





Stillbirths per 1,000 Total Births 1946-50 Rate as 
$$ | -- Percentage of 
1938-45 1946-50 | 1938—45 Rate 

















Legiti- | Ilegiti- | Legiti- | Illegiti- || Legiti- | Illegiti- 
mate mate mate mate mate mate 
England and Wales Es, 33 40 24 31 73 78 
Greater London .. x: 27 o7 21 af 78 73 
Remainder of South East 28 34 Zk 28 75 82 
North be aaa 4: 36 45 26 35 Re 78 
Midland a ae i PA 38 24 31 75 82 
Fast. . >, = P, 31 36 23 28 74 78 
South West ba a we 32 35 23 30 72 86 
Wales 7 ¥. ae 4] 52 28 37 68 71 


Density Summary of all Areas 
Outside Greater London : 


County Boroughs .. x 34 41 25 32 74 78 
Urban Districts:. 2. $3 34 40 25 32 74 80 
Rural Districts ae Af 32 39 23 31 #4 79 





Table LXXX.—Annual Stillbirths per 1,000 Total Births for Geo- 
graphical Regions and Density Aggregates, 1939-1950. 





























1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 |Icent of 
1939 

England and | 

Wales... 38 37 35 33 30 28 28 27 24 23 23 23 61 
Greater 

London .. 31 29 30 29 26 24 24 24 Zi 20 EXO IEE aA 6) 65 
Remainder of 

Soe a Bo Sil 29 28 27 25 25 25 Dil 20 20 20 61 
North I As 40 40 36 37 32 30 31 31 25 25 24 26 65 
Northll, ~.. 39 36 39 35 30 29 30 29 27 25 25 25 64 
North Tir ... 42 39 38 36 32 30 . 30 29 26 24 23 23 55 
North IV i: 44 41 40 38 34 31 30 31 26 P29 25 24 55 
Midland! .. 38 36 34 33 30 26 27 26 25 23 23 23 6! 
Midland II .. 38 36 33 33 ot 26 28 25 24 24 We 23 61 
East ies 36 34 BA 2) 29 26 28 27 24 23 es: 21 58 
South West 37 36 32 32 30 O27 26 26 23 22 22 23 62 
Wales I LR AO ie Ay, 44 39 36 34 35 Bo 28 26 28 27 S)5) 


Wrales.dt04%:. 47 47 39 41 35 33 32 33 29 28 28 27 Sy 


Density sum- 
mary of all 
areas out- 
side Greater 
London : 

County 

Boroughs 40 38 36 35 31 29 29 29 25 24 24 23 
Urban 
Districts .. 40 38 36 34 32 28 29 28 25 24 23 24 
Rural Districts; 37 37 34 32 30 27 28 26 24 23 22 21 
J 
Stillbirths by Age of Mother for Single and Mulitipie Maternities. 

Table LXXXI compares stillbirth rates in single and multiple maternities 

classified by age of mother and legitimacy. It covers the whole period from 

1938 when the record by age of mother became available, incorporating the data 

relating to 1938-45 which was given in similar form in the 1940-45 Civil Text, 

with the object of providing a distribution based on larger numbers and. there- 
fore showing rates less subject to random variation. 

The general features shown by this table are the lower rates for legitimate as 
compared with illegitimate births; the considerably higher risk of stillbirth 
in respect of multiple as compared with single maternities ; higher rates in 


respect of male as compared with female births ; rates increasing with age of 
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Table LXXXI.—Mean Annual Stillbirth Rates per Thousand Births 
(Live and Still), Distinguishing Sex, Single and 
Multiple Maternities, Legitimacy and Mother’s 
Age. England and Wales, 1938-50. 
(Rates based on less than 100 Stillbirths are in italics ; those based on less than 250 total 


births are marked *. The sign .. indicates that the rate is omitted because the 


experience was of less than 20 total births.) 
i 


Single Multiple 


Cae ee ee ne re oR ETE | Ee ae RT TS 


Legitimate | Illegitimate Legitimate Illegitimate 













M F M F M F M F 
Under 20 21:3 22-1 31:7 31-3 90-2 65:3 85:2 69°9 
20= 3 21-0 20-0 31-3 29° 1 69-3 56-4 72-6 58:5 
25— 24-6 22+5 34-2 29-2 63:8 53:1 65:3 56:0 
30- 31-2 28-0 39-9 36-8 65-3 53:1 68°8 nye 
35— 40:8 36-7 52°5 45:7 70-4 60-8 79-4 60-1 
40- 58-2 50-9 62-2 59:3 TIS 8:6* 


66-1 64:8* 14 
45 and over] 83-4 76-1 90-9 57:4 129-9* Sie ; 


All Ages 28:8 26-4 36-6 33:3 67-6 





71-4 58-7 









mother except for the youngest ages. The relative differences between 
legitimate and illegitimate rates were greatest for the youngest age-group, 
declining with increasing age, and were greater in respect of single than 
multiple maternities. On the other hand, the differences between male and 
female rates in the case of single maternities were least for young mothers and 
increased with age. In respect of single maternities, the rates were least in 
the age group 20-24. For multiple maternities the figures show the lowest 
rates in the age-group 25-29, in contrast to the figures given in the 1940-45 
Civil Text which are lowest at age 30-34. The numbers are, however, too 
small for the differences between the rates for age 25-29 and for 30-34 among 
births from multiple maternities to be significant either in Table LXXXI above 
or in the corresponding table in the 1940-45 report. 

The scantiness of the record does not permit of comparison between the two 
periods 1938-45 and 1946-50 in the form of Table LX XIX, except in the case oi 
single legitimate maternities which may be compared as follows :— 


Stillbirth Rates in Single Legitimate Maternities 


i 


Age of Mother 








25-29 30-34 over Ages 

1938-45 experience 
Male 2h 34:1 87-2 32:6 
Female .. 25°3 30:7 78:8 29:9 

1946-50 experience 
Male 20-0 29°9 74-1 23-8 
Hemales.. 18-4 23-2 68-9 21-7 


Percentage decrease t+ 
between 1938-45 


and 1946-50 
Male 283+1] 2441] 2 15 + 6 | 27 40-5 
Female .. 2741] 2441) 2 13 +6 |27 +0°5 





+ The coefficients of variation of these differences are not negligible and their standard 
errors have therefore been shown. 
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Thus children of both sexes and mothers in all age-groups have contributed 
to the overall reduction of 27 per cent. in the stillbirth rate among single 
legitimate maternities. The relative decline has been greatest for the age-group 
25-29, lessening thereafter with increasing age, and being less for age-group 
15-24 than for 25-29. Decline has been on the same scale for male as for 
female births. 


Stillbirth Rates by Age of Mother and Birth Order. Effect of Changes 
in Relative Numbers of Births by Age of Mother and Birth Order.— 
The period 1939-1950 has seen some appreciable changes in the proportions 
of births to mothers ot different ages and with different numbers of previous 
children. These changes are associated in part with the postponement of 
some marriages and births during the war and the measures of “‘ making good” 
which occurred afterwards. They are also associated with changes of a more 
general character in the age at marriage and the proportions of married persons 
of different ages in the population. The more general features of these changes 
are discussed elsewhere in this report, but their possible effect on the stillbirth 
rates, which differ widely according to the mother’s age and the order of the 
birth, cannot be disregarded in an appraisal of the course of the stillbirth rates 
in the war and post-war period. Table LX XXII provides an analysis of still- 
birth rates by age of mother and birth order for each year from 1939 to 1951, 
the 1951 record being included to carry as far as possible consideration as to 
whether the retardation of the rate of decrease of the crude stillbirth rate is 
due to any differential trends emerging as between different age-parity sections 
of the total experience. 


Table LXXXII.—Annual Legitimate Stillbirth Rates per 1,000 Births 
(Live and Still) in Principal Groups by Age of Mother and 
Birth Order, 1939-1951. 


(Births from Single maternities only) 















































| 
tillbi : : : Total Number 
Stillbirth Rate per 1,000 Live and Still Births of Stillbirths 
Age or | l | tot 1058 
Age-parity | as per 
Group 1939] 1940/1941 |1942|1943)1944}1945|1946)1947|1948/1949|1950/1951]! cent. of 1939 1951 
1939 
—— o = fos AY 16 a peas eS eS a= See | oreo (aes —— — = 
Total .. | 37 | 35 | 33 | 32 | 29 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 23 | 22 | 22 | 21 | 22 60 22,064*| 14,004* 
15-19 26 | 26 | 25 | 26 | 21 | 20 | 18 | 21 | 19 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 18 69 619 440 
20-24. 26 | 25 | 24 | 24 | 21 | 19 | 19 | 20 | 17 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 17 64 3,494 | 2,978 
Ist SOLS e2Gn LOM eco eae ee ceo | Si at Sunes | ea) 67 2,520 P27) 
2nd US ees) ML eee ele aL Sah! tee aOR re eae 2 ee tle ee 65 632 609 
3rd & later PAS SAA el Se LOR LS RF TOM Shas LO Sa AS 53 337 242 
25-29 30 | 29 | 28 | 27 | 25 | 21 | 21 | 21/19 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 61 5,957 3,870 
Ist 38 | 36 | 34 1-33 1°32) 28 | 27 | 28 | 25 | 23 | 24 | 23 |) 24 62 3,476 1,730 
2nd De Oe OMe NON Gey om ia | ae ee Si IC eles ah 68 1,204 1,102 
3rd & later a 2m eae S |) 200 LOS Silos OMS = aes 66 IEF 1,038 
30-34 39 | 36 | 34 | 32 | 30 | 27 | 26 | 26 | 24 | 24 | 23 | 23 | 22 57 5,509 2,951 
Ist BS 540) St 46 eageie42” | 40) | 39) 865Per so | dd 32 59 2,204 901 
2nd DSS DA Oo EO TS) | aS | TSS Seer Oe nS 62 1,190 805 
3rd & later BS S330 ale 29) MoT 2S) | 25) 23 22 228 eee 60 2,065 1,245 
35-39 50 | 48 | 46 | 42 | 38 | 35 | 36 | 35 | 32 | 31 | 31 | 32 | 33 65 3,846 2,389 
40 and over | 70 | 67 | 65 | 60 | 55 | 50 | 53 | 52 | 47 | 45 | 49 | 46 | 49 70 1,800 1,153 














* Including a small number of unstated age or parity. 


The total numbers of stilibirths in 1989 and 1951 which appear in the two 
right hand columns of the table, provide some indication of the relative 
importance as contributors to stillbirths of the age-parity groups shown. In 
the preceding column, 1951 rates are expressed as percentages of 1939 rates. 

In the first place, this table may be considered as supplementing Table 
LXXVIII in its demonstration that stillbirth rates are nearly twice as high for 
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first births as for second births, and that the composite rate for all other parities 
is intermediate between these two. A more detailed presentation by parity 
shows in fact that the rate for second births is lower than for any higher parity 
births. 

Turning to consideration of changes in the annual rates during the period, it 
is clear that the main causes operating are independent of age of mother and 
parity of birth for, with minor variations, relative changes from year to year 
are similar in all the age-parity groups shown. 

Variation from the general pattern of change is greater at ages under 30 than 
for the older age groups. The greatest fluctuations in the rates occur in the 
90-24 age-group at parities over one, and though these rates are based on 
comparatively small numbers, the fluctuations cannot be explained in terms of 
random variation. In point of time there is more variation immediately 
after the war than at any other time during the period. There may be some 
causal connection between the substantial increase in marriage rates in 1944-46. 
from their low wartime level, the large rise in birth rates during 1946 and 1947, 
and these variations in stillbirth rates. It seems reasonable also to think that 
the younger married women, many of whose husbands were more directly 
concerned with active war service than those of older women, were more 
subject to the varying stresses of the period, and that these stresses may have 
affected the risks of stillbirth. 

Table LX XXIII below provides a convenient summary of the changes in the 
stillbirth rates shown in Table LX XVIII, by providing a set of rates standardised 
for the varying numbers of births occurring each year in the separate age-parity 
groups of Table LXXXII. The headings of the columns in this table are suffi- 
cient to explain the method of comparison. Stillbirth rates of the four quarters 


Table LXXXIII.—Annua! Stillbirth Rates, 1939-51. 
Comparison Between Crude Rates and Rates Standardised for 
Age of Mother and Birth-order. 


ne eee eee eee rere een 


Crude stillbirth rate (1939 age-parity rates taken 


| Standardised stillbirth rate 
| as standard) 


Ratio of rate in Ratio of rate in 














Year 
Rate per col. (2) to Rate per col. (4) to 
1,000 total corresponding rate 1,000 total corresponding rate 
births for 1939 taken births for 1939 taken 
as 1,000 as 1,000 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1939* 37:77 1,000 37°77 1,000 
1940* 36:09 956 36:15 957 
1941 34-80 921 34°52 914 
1942 33°21 879 32:78 868 
1943 30-13 798 29-52 782 
1944 27°57 730 27:05 716 
1945 27-65 732 26-94 713 
1946 27-16 Ate) 26-72 707 
1947 24:14 639 24-24 642 
1948 23-18 614 23-78 630 
1949 22-67 600 23-69 627 
1950 22-55 597 23-62 625 
1951 23-05 610 24-21 641 


LL 


* Rates for these years based on birth registrations ; for later years birth occurrences 
have been used. 
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of 1939 showed no appreciable departure from the pre-war level, and provided 
a reasonable standard against which to compare the experience of subsequent 
years. 


Comparison between the ratios in columns (3) and (5) of this table provide 
an alternative demonstration that neither the downward trend in the crude 
rate, nor the retardation of its decline since 1947, can be accounted for in terms 
of any change in the proportions of births in the different age-parity groups. 
In fact, from virtual equality in 1947, the standardised ratios in column (5) 
are slightly higher than the unstandardised ratios of column (3), showing that 
the distributions of births by age and parity were changing in favour of the 
crude stillbirth rates after 1947, which would have otherwise been higher. The 
suggestion provided by this table that the rates may be starting to rise again 
is not, however, to be countenanced on this evidence. The provisional crude 
rate for 1952 indicates a return to the 1950 level and changes as small as these 
may well occur from year to year. 


Fertility and Infertility recorded at Death Registration 


Since July, 1938, at the registration of deaths of women who were or had at 
any time been married, information has been obtained under the Population 
(Statistics) Act, 1938, as to whether the deceased had had children by any 
husband. Enquiry is not made about the number of such children, nor whether 
they were live or stillborn. In about 7 per cent. of cases, no statement of 
fertility has been obtained, a proportion of these relating to deaths certified 
by coroners in respect of which the question is not asked ; on the ground that 
the exclusion of these cases is unlikely to affect the validity of the distributions 
derived from them they are ignored in the discussion below and excluded from 
the tabulations, following the practice of previous years. 


Infertility of Women Dying from all Causes.—Table LXXXIV below 
carries up to 1950 the distributions showing, annually by age-groups, the 
proportions of married women and of widowed and divorced women dying 
infertile, designating as infertile those women who had not had at least one live 
or stillborn child, the remainder being designated as fertile. 


The rates for deceased women of all ages have remained almost unchanged 
throughout the 1946-50 period, both for married and for widowed and divorced 
women. For married women this period contrasts with the wartime period 
during which the rate rose from 171 in 1939 to 181 in 1942 before falling to 174 
in 1945. It is not altogether surprising that the rates should have shown an 
unusual degree of variability during-and immediately after the war, in view of 
the abnormal conditions of a period which saw considerable variations both in 
birth rates and marriage rates. These variations are discussed elsewhere in 
this report. 

The fact that the infertility rate for deceased married women has been 
slightly higher since 1946 than before the war, cannot be explained in terms of 
differences in the relative numbers dying at different ages and durations of 
marriage, as may be demonstrated by calculating the rates which would have 
resulted had the deaths been distributed by age as in 1939. Applying the 1949 
and 1950 age-infertility rates to the 1939 distribution of deaths of married 
women for example, gives infertility rates of 180 and 182 respectively, rates 
even higher than the actual rates for these years. Standardisation by duration 
of marriage as well as age increases the differences still further. Although the 
pre-war rate is based on the very limited experience of parts of 1938 and 1939 
the higher level recorded now probably represents a real change. Since the 
biggest differences are, however, at the higher ages, they may be largely a 
reflex of the higher birth-rates prevailing at earlier periods when these women 
were of child-bearing age, and it is not to be inferred from this evidence that 
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Table LXXXIV.—Infertility of Deceased Married Women and of 
Deceased Widows and Divorced Women. Proportion. 
Infertile per 1,000 Stated, 1946-50. England and Wales. 


(Proportions based on less than 50 deaths (fertile plus infertile) have been omitted, and 
proportions based on between 50 and 250 deaths are shown in italics). 








Age at Death 1946 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 
A.—Deceased Married Women 
All ages 176 176 176 174 Wk 
Under 25 493 481 455 483 441 
25-34 295 290 284 263 WM ke 
35-44 205 207 213 206 207 
45-54 196 196 202 199 207 
55-64 165 161 166 169 172 
65-74 144 151 149 151 148 
75 and over 155 156 147 151 156 
B.—Deceased Widows and Divorced Women 
All ages 131 130 129 129 131 
Under 25 

25-34 298 249 278 328 | 288 
35—44 192 226 232 186 177 
45-54 176 170 189 204 204 
55-64 148 149 147 152 151 
65-74 136 135 136 134 139 
75 and over 124 124 120 | WANA 123 





improvement in the mortality conditions to which married women are exposed 
has been greater among fertile than among infertile women. 


The general pattern of the age-rates for deceased married women and _ for 
deceased widowed and divorced women for each year remains very similar to 
that shown each year since 1938 when this record first became available, the 
comparative instability at the younger ages being statistically insignificant. 


The following aggregation of the annual figures for 1940-45 and for 1946-50 
provides a more reliable picture of the general pattern of the age-rates and shows 
the relatively small net differences which remain when some of the annual 
fluctuations are removed. 





Infertility Rates per 1,000 Deceased Women 





_———_—_—__— 








Age Married Women Widowed and Divorced Women 

at Death {—————— —— So ee tt we a aoe meena me okt ee 

1940-45 1946-50 | Difference 1940-45 1946-50 Difference 

Under 25 472 473 + 1 — — a 
25-34 296 282 — 14 261 286 + 25 
35-44 206 207 + 1 203 203 — 
45-54 180 200 + 20 170 188 + 18 
55-64 161 167 +- 6 146 149 + 3 
65-74 145 149 + 4 132 136 --. 4 

75 and over 155 153 — 2 123 123 — 








All ages 176 175 — | 130 130 — 





Both among married women and among widowed and divorced women 
infertility is, as would be expected, highest at ages under 25, and thereafter 
declines progressively, at first rapidly and then more slowly, as age advances. 
At ages beyond the child bearing period the declining infertility rates reflect 
the declining birthrates prevailing at earlier periods when these women were 
of child bearing age. The higher rate for married women dying at ages over 75 
by comparison with the rate for ages 65-74, which was noted in the previous 
report for the 1940-45 period, may be noted also for the 1946-50 period. 


The infertility rates for married women were generally higher than those 
for widowed and divorced women dying at the same age, in both periods, an 
unexpected relationship which was discussed in some detail in the Statistical 
Review, Part II, for 1938. The exceptions to this rule shown for ages 25-34 
in the 1946-50 period are not of statistical significance. 


Infertility of Deceased Married Women by Cause of Death.—Table VV 
of Part II of the Statistical Review of each year analyses by selected causes 
of death the fertile and infertile married women dying each year, and thus 
provides information relevant to the investigation of possible relationships 
between fertility and disease. The corresponding material covering the 
period 1940-45 was presented in Table LXVIII of the 1940-45 CraAlstext, 
where it was shown that many of the apparent differentials between causes 
were statistically insignificant owing to the small numbers of cases recorded. 
Changes in the classification of deaths by cause made after 1949 render it 
impracticable to aggregate the 1950 experience with that of preceding 
years, and the experience of the four years 1946-49 is not numerically large 
enough to provide much evidence of differences between this period and the 
period 1940-45 for individual causes of death. Since the primary interest of 
this material is in the general pattern of differentials between age-groups and 
causes, and not in changes over time, information similar to that given in 
Table LXVIII of the 1940-45 report, but covering the whole period 1940-49 
has been presented here, thus bringing some of the non-significant differentials 
of the smaller experience to the level of statistical significance. Such a 
presentation is given in Table LXXXV below. It provides, for each principal 
cause of death and for all causes, an equivalent average infertility rate for all ages 
of women up to 75, in addition to the rates for each age-group separately 
which were shown in the previous report. The equivalent average rates have 
been constructed on the same principle as the equivalent average death rate*, 
being the weighted average of the rate for ages under 25 given a weight of 
one and the rates for the five denary age-groups between 25 and 74, each given 
a weight of two. It is to be borne in mind that such a weighted average is 
more meaningful in the case of causes of death which have the same kind of 
association with fertility or infertility in each age-group, than for causes which 
show appreciable differences at different ages. Women who have died from 
tuberculosis, for example, show a positive association with infertility at young 
ages and a positive association with fertility at ages between 45 and 65, and 
the equivalent average rate, which is the same as that for all causes, masks 
these opposing experiences. 


The selected causes of death are listed in Table LX X XV in descending order of 
the equivalent average infertility rate, those causes which show the greatest posi- 
tive associations with infertility throughout the age-range thus coming near the 
top, and those which show the greatest positive associations with fertility at 
the bottom. The table shows the numbers dying, for each age-group and cause, 
in addition to the infertility rate, thus giving some indication of the numbers 
affected by the different diseases at different ages, as well as providing the 
a 


* This is described on page 12 of the 1940-45 Medical Text. 
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evidence needed to judge the confidence to be placed in the various infertility 
rates constructed (as distinct from the confidence to be placed in a difference 
between a rate for an individual cause of death and that for all causes for the 
same age-group). 


This table provides some confirmation for, and no disproof of, the more 
tentative findings of the corresponding analysis already referred to covering 
the years 1940-45. 


The following notes call attention to some of the salient features of this 
evidence. 


Diseases showing only significant positive associations with infertility 


Cancer of ovaries and Fallopian tubes 

Syphilis (including G.P.I.) 

Diseases of the adrenal glands 

Chronic endocarditis and valvular disease 

Cancer of genital organs (other than uterus, ovaries and Fallopian 

tubes) 

Exophthalmic goitre 
Of these, cancer of the ovaries and Fallopian tubes, syphilis and chronic 
endocarditis have strong positive associations with infertility throughout the 
bulk of the age range, their equivalent average infertility rates being 44, 32 and 
12 per cent. respectively above the corresponding rate for all causes. The 
remaining diseases in this group only show significant association at certain 
ages above the child-bearing age, but the infertility rates throughout most of 
the age-range are higher than the corresponding rates for all causes and it may 
be that it is only the paucity of the data which prevents the differences from 
showing the association to be significant also at other ages. 


Diseases showing only significant positive associations with fertility 
Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth and the puerperium 
Diseases of the gall-bladder and bile ducts 
Cancer of the uterus 
Diseases of the genital organs (list number 139) 
Diseases of the kidney and urinary organs (except nephritis) 
Diseases of the myocardium 
Cancer of other organs (list numbers 45-47, 52-55) 
Intra-cranial lesions of vascular.origin 


Of these, diseases of pregnancy, etc., and diseases of the gall-bladder and bile 
ducts show the strongest positive associations with fertility operating in all 
parts of the age-range. The equivalent average infertility rates for these two 
causes were 37 and 32 per cent. respectively below the rate for all causes. In 
the case of cancer of the uterus the association is confined in the main to the 
child-bearing period ; for diseases of genital organs other than venereal, and not 
classified with diseases of pregnancy, association is marked at ages above the 
child-bearing age, but there is no evidence of such association at earlier ages ; 
a much less strongly marked though significant association is evident for diseases 
of the myocardium at ages over 45, the equivalent average rate being little 
different from that for all causes ; in the case of diseases of the kidney and urinary 
organs (other than nephritis) association can only be seen in the age-group 
45-54: for intra-cranial lesions of vascular origin significant association 1s 
confined to this and the following age-group ; for cancer of organs not elsewhere 
specified in this classification, positive association with fertility is appreciable 
in the 25-34 and the 75 and over age-groups, but not for intermediate groups 
in spite of the high degree of reliability of the rates for these age-groups. 
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Diseases showing significant positive association with infertility 1m some 
age-groups and negative in others 


Nephritis 

Diabetes mellitus 
Tuberculosis 

Cancer of the breast 


Of these, nephritis, diabetes mellitus and tuberculosis show appreciable positive 
association with infertility at ages under 35 at which it is reasonable to suppose 
the diseases play a part in preventing child-bearing, and positive associations 
with fertility at ages over 45. In regard to the rates for ages over 45, previous 
child-bearing may increase the risk of developing these diseases, or it may 
have an adverse effect on the prognosis for women who are suffering from them. 
The positive associations with infertility at the younger ages are less strong in 
the case of tuberculosis, but at the older ages the positive associations with 
fertility are more marked in the case of diabetes than for either nephritis or 
tuberculosis. Cancer of the breast (which includes all varieties of cancer 
affecting the breast) appears to be positively associated with child-bearing 
at ages 25-34, but at ages over 45, women who have had no children die 
relatively more frequently from it than fertile women. 


Diseases showing no significant associations with infertility or fertility 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction 
Mental disorders and deficiency 
Anaemias 
Diseases of the coronary arteries, angina pectoris 


Among the figures for these diseases there are no combinations of consecutive 
age-groups with infertility rates significantly different from the related all 
causes rates, and the larger experience does not confirm the tentative suggestion 
which the 1940-45 experience indicated, of a possible positive association with 
fertility among women dying of mental disorders at ages under 35. 


Comparison between Infertility of Live and Deceased Married Women. 
—The distributions discussed above, relating as they do to women who have 
died, will not necessarily reflect accurately the pattern of infertility rates in the 
live population. Differentials between women who die from different diseases 
have been noted, and there is every reason to suppose that there are also 
differentials between the totality of women who die from all causes, and the 
women who remain alive at the same ages. Such differentials will in part 
reflect real causal connections between disease and fertility: the contraction of 
certain diseases by infertile women may lessen the probability of their sub- 
sequently having a child; on the other hand, the physiological stresses of 
child-bearing may in certain circumstances lead to new disease or may provoke 
a condition which is “ healed’ or has been quiescent for many years, to flare 
up again. Since, however, many deaths are preceded by illnesses extending 
over appreciable periods, women who, quite irrespective of their fertility 
condition, contract fatal diseases during the child-bearing period will, on average, 
have been exposed to risk of child-bearing for a shorter duration than women 
of the same age who remain alive. On this account the infertility rates relating 
to them will be higher than for women who are alive. It is to be expected that 
the net effect of these differences will be greatest for married women at the 
child-bearing ages, and it may well be negligible for older women and for 
widowed and divorced women. 


Information concerning infertility amongst living married women under 
age 50 is now available from the One per cent. Sample of the 1951 Census and 
some indications of the extent of the differences between the infertility rates 
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of living and dead married women may be obtained by comparing the census 
proportions with the corresponding degree of infertility recorded in respect of 
the married women who died in 1949 and 1950. The following figures are 


available : 


a 


Age at 
Census 
or at death 


Under 20 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 





Infertility amongst living 


married women 


(from Census 1% sample data) 
| 


Number recorded 
as having had no 
live-born child 
(hundreds) 

352 
3,216 
3,148 
2,035 
1,943 
2.207. 


2,477 





Per 1,000 
married 
women 


594 
47} 
259 
163 
143 
173 
206 





Infertility amongst deceased 
married women 
(1949 and 1950 deaths) 





Number recorded 


as having had no 
live- or still- 
born child 

a4 

577 

963 

759 

998 

Lol7 


1,969 


Per 1,000 
deceased 
married 
women 
543 
459 
Po} WA 


227 


If the census data had taken account of stillbirths as well as live births, the 
census figures in this statement would have been slightly lower. 


The figures do not suggest significant differences at ages under 25 and over 
45, but at ages between 25 and 45 they suggest that infertility is materially 
lower amongst the living, particularly so between the ages of 30 and 40. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Table A.1 (A before 1948) shows the census populations, by sex, of the several 
countries of Great Britain and Ireland for each census year since 1821, and 
mid-year estimates for each of the last forty years. Population estimates, 
marriages, births, deaths and infant deaths for the current year and the 
corresponding rates are shown in Table W. The figures for 1946-1950, and 
earlier years in the case of populations and rates, are summarised in Table 
LXXXVI. They have been revised since the publication of the relevant 
Parts II of the Statistical Review in order to improve comparability. 


Population.—The population of all three United Kingdom countries con- 
tinued its upward trend throughout the period from the outbreak of war to 1950. 
In that year their estimated total populations (i.e., including Armed Forces at 
home and abroad) had risen above the corresponding 1939 figures by 2-5 per 
cent. in England and Wales, 2:3 per cent. in Scotland and 4:1 per cent. in Northern 
Ireland. The rise was accentuated in 1946-1948 by the large number of births 
which occurred in those years. Fluctuations around the trend are associated 
with the events of the war, and particularly with evacuation and similar 
migration movements between England and Wales on the one hand and the 
remaining countries on the other. Thus the temporary drop in the population 
of England and Wales early in the war was accompanied by exceptional rises 
in the other countries, and the reverse occurred in 1944-1947*. In the Irish 
Republic the sudden rise in population which took place on the outbreak of war, 
when net migration became inwards instead of outwards, was quickly reversed 
after 1941. Changes in the migration balance of that country were also the 
predominant influence in the gradual rise in its population between 1944 and 
1948 and the subsequent decline, though the former was helped by the increased 
number of births in those years. In 1950 the estimated population was 1-2 per 
cent. above the 1939 level. 


Marriage Rates.—Marriage rates were relatively high in all four countries 
in the years from 1945 onwards. This was particularly true in England and 
Wales and in Scotland, where rates had dropped very much in preceding years, 
and less marked in the Irish Republic, where they had risen as early as 1942. 
A gradual reduction has followed and by now nearly all the rates are close to the 
pre-war levels ; only in the Irish Republic are they still noticeably higher. 


Birth Rates.—Birth rates were particularly high in all four countries in 
1946-1948, when births postponed from the war years were being made up. The 
peak was reached in 1947, and was least marked in the Irish Republic which 
was alone in having no drop in 1945. The subsequent fall in rates was flattening 
out everywhere by or soon after 1950, and has left them at levels slightly above 
pre-war, except in Scotland, where they are back to the pre-war level. 


* The figures are also affected by the increased overseas migration after 1945, and in 
the case of England and Wales, by the removal of estimate inflation in the revision of 1946 
and its gradual re-appearance between 1947 and 1949. See pages 6-7 above. 


Table LXXXVI.—Great Britain and Ireland. Vital Statistics. 
1931-1938 and 1939 to 1950*. 





Great 











Britain England Northern Irish 
and and Wales ecotlane Ireland | Republicf 
Ireland 3 


Estimated Mid-Year Population (in thousands) 





1939 Males 24,465 19,920 2,412 630 1,503 
Home Females 26,231 21,540 Phyo pe) 665 1,431 
Population | Persons 50,696 41,460 5,007 1,295 2,934 
1939 Males 24,694 20,102 2,457 632 1,503 
Total Females 26,231 21,540 2,595 665 1,431 
Population | Persons 50,925 41,642 5,052 1.297 2,934 
1940 Males 24,819 20,216 2,454 634 1,515 
Total Females 26,365 21,646 2.011 665 1,443 
Population | Persons 51,184 41,862 5,065 1,299 2,958 
1941 Males 24,799 20,141 2,492 633 1,533 
Total Females 26,410 21,607 2,668 675 1,460 
Population | Persons 51,209 41,748 5,160 1,308 2,993 
1942 Males 24,835 20,180 2,508 648 1,499 
Total Females 26,528 21,742 2,666 681 1,464 
Population | Persons 51,363 41,897 5,174 1,329 2,963 
1943 Males 25,064 20,397 PROP | 656 1,490 
Total Females 26,671 21,862 2,668 685 1,456 
Population | Persons 51,735 42,259 5,189 1,341 2,946 
1944 Males 25,159 20,473 2,534 665 1,487 
Total Females 26,801 21,976 2,676 692 1,457 
Population | Persons 51,960 42,449 5,210 1,357 2,944 
1945 Males Zo 2hG 20,549 2,508 666 1,490 
Total Females 26,921 22,087 2,679 693 1,462 
Population | Persons §2,134 42,636 ©, 187 1,359 2.952 
1946 Males 25,278 20,611 2,509 662 1,496 
Total Females 26,896 22,089 2,658 688 1,461 
Population {( Persons 52,174 42,700 5,167 1,350 2,957 
1947 Males 257502 - 20,822 2,514 661 1,505 
Total Females 27,043 22, 200 2,656 689 1,469 
Population {Persons 52,545 43,050 5,171 1,350 2,974 
1948 Males 25,804 21,091 2,534 667 1,512 
Total Females 27,246 22,411 2,667 695 1,473 
Population | Persons 53,050 43,502 5,201 1,362 2,985 
1949 Males 25,963 21,239 2,539 672 1,513 
Total Females 27,381 22,546 2,668 699 1,468 
Population | Persons 53,344 43,785 5,207 1,371 2,981 
1950 Males 26,085 21 oon 2,544 674 1,510 
Total Females 27,500 22,663 2,675 703 1,459 
Population | Persons 53,585 44,020 5,219 Lo07 2,969 

1950 ( Males - 25,849 21,169 2,503 667 1,510 
Home Females 27,493 22,661 2,671 702 — 1,459 
Population | Persons 53,342 43,830 5,174 1,369 - 2,969 


* The figures have been revised since the publication of the relevant Parts II of the 
Statistical Review so as to improve comparability. 
+ The population estimates for the Irish Republic relate to the home population throughout 
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Table LKXXVI.—Great Britain and Ireland. Vital Statistics. 




















1931-38 and 1939 to 1950. (continued) 
ier England eres bah Northern Irish 
‘Sirope and Wales i Ireland Republic 
and Ireland 
Marriages 
| 
1946 458,717 385,606 45,785 9,801 17,525 
1947 471,428 401,210 44,411 9,517 16,290 
1948 466,084 396,891 43,718 9,360 16,115 
1949 442,265 375,041 41,709 9,216 16,299 
1950 424,225 358,490 40,478 9,084 16,173 
Persons married 
per 1,000 living 
1931-38 15-9 16-7 14-7 i512:9 9-6 
1939 , 20-1 21-2 18:5 14-2 10-4 
1940 21-5 22-5 21:1 15-1 10-3 
194] 18-1 18-6 18:5 18-3 10-0 
1942 17-4 | 17-7 18-3 17-6 11-8 
1943 14-0 14-0 14-7 15-1 11-8 
1944 14-1 14:3 14-2 14-0 11-4 
1945 18-2 18-7 18-8 15-4 11-7 
1946 17-6 18-0 727 14-5 11-8 
1947 18-0 18-6 17-2 14-1 11-0 
1948 WAS 18-2 16-8 13-7 10-8 
1949 16-6 1 S| 16-0 13-4 10-9 
1950 15-8 16:3 15-5 13-2 10-9 
Live Births} 
by Nee a bn 6 Oa ge OBO Ses On Ra OE ee ee eee 
{946 1,023,188 820,719 104,413 30,134 67,922 
1947 1,094,405 881,026 113,147 31,254 68,978 
1948 971,112 775,306 100,344 29,532 65,930 
1949 919,252 730,518 95,674 29,106 63,954 
1950 881,682 697,097 92,528 28,794 63,263 
Per 1,000 living 
1931-38 15-7 15-0 18-0 20-0 19-4 
1939 15-4 14:8 17-4 19-5 19-1] 
1940 14:8 14-] 17°1 19-5 19°] 
1941 14-7 13-9 17-4 20-6 19-0 
1942 16-3 15-6 17°5 22-3 22-3 
1943 16-9 16-2 18-2 23-5 21-9 
1944 18-2 Vid, 18-4 22:8 22-2 
1945 16-5 15-9 16-8 21-3 22-6 
1946 19-6 19-2 20-2 22-3 22:9 
1947 20-8 20:5 21-9 23-2 23-2 
1948 18-3 17:8 19-3 21-7 22-0 
1949 17-2 16-7 18-4 21-2 21:5 
1950 16-5 15:8 17-7 20-9 21-3 


t England and Wales: occurrences ; Remainder: registrations. 
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Table LXXXVI.—Great Britain and Ireland. Vital Statistics. 


1931-38 and 1939 to 1950. (continued) 
a ai England Susana Northern Irish 
Snel bsiad ‘i and Wales eee Ireland Republic 





























Deaths§ 
| 
1946 614,858 492,090 | 64,605 16,706 41,457 
1947 644,820 517,615 | 66,200 16,944 44,061 
1948 582,359 469,898 60,979 15,125 36,357 
1949 627,974 510,736 63,488 15,652 38,098 
1950 627,971 510,301 63,996 15,839 37,835 
Per 1,000 living 

1931-38 12-4 12-0 13-3 14-4 14-2 
1939 12-3 12-1 12-9 13-5 14-2 
1940 14-4 14-4 14-9 14-6 14-2 
1941 13-8 13-5 14-7 15-2 14-6 
1942 12-5 12-3 13-3 13-3 14-1 
1943 13-2 13-0 14-0 13-4 14-8 
1944 13-0 12-7 13-6 12:8 15-3 
1945 12:8 12-6 13-2 12-3 14:5 
1946 12-3 12-0 13-1 12-5 14-0 
1947 12-3 12-0 12-9 12:6 14-8 
1948 11-0 10-8 11-8 11-2 12-1 
1949 Ls el7 12-3 11-4 12:7 
1950 1 a 11-6 12-4 11-6 12-7 





Deaths of Infants under I year|| 





1946 45,178 33,541 5,621 1,626 4,390 
1947 49,503 36,849 6,309 1,658 4,687 
1948 35,912 26,766 4,486 1,347 3,313 
1949 32,452 23,882 3,961 1,317 3,292 
1950 28,418 20,817 3,569 1,166 2,866 
Per 1,000 
live births 

1931-38 63 60 80 78 69 
1939 54 51 69 70 66 
1940 61 7 78 86 66 
194] 64 | 60 83 Td 74 
1942 54 51. 69 76 69 
1943 54 49 65 78 83 
1944 50 45 65 67 79 
1945 50 46 56 68 aA 
1946 44 43 54 54 65 
1947 45 41 56 53 68 
1948 37 34 45 46 50 
1948 35 32 4}, 45 51 
1950 32 30 39 40 45 





§Deaths include those of non-civilians registered in the country. Death rates, except 
for the Irish Republic, are based on civilian deaths and populations as follows : for England 
and Wales, from 3rd September 1939 to 1946; for Scotland from 1940 to 1946; for 
Northern Ireland from 1941 to 1946. From 1947 to 1949 inclusive, the death rates for 
England and Wales and for Northern Ireland are based on total deaths and populations, 
and those for Scotland on total deaths and populations excluding armed forces overseas 
in 1939. The 1950 death rates are based on total deaths and home populations. Corres- 
ponding civilian death rates for England and Wales were 0-3 higher in 1947, 0-2 in 1948 
and 0-1 in 1949. 

|| England and Wales: deaths per 1,000 related live births ; remainder: deaths per 1,000 
live births registered in the year. 
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Death Rates.—All the death rates resumed their downward trend after the 
disturbance of the early war years (in the Irish Republic, after 1944). It was 
interrupted in 1947, owing to the severe winter of that year*, while in 1948 
mortality was exceptionally light. In 1950 the crude death rate was 3 per cent. 
below the average of 1931-1938 in England and Wales, 7 per cent. below it in 
Scotland, 19 per cent. in Northern Ireland and 11 per cent. in the Irish 
Republic. 


Infant Mortality Rates.—The downward trend in infant death rates has 
also continued, and by 1950 had carried them to about half the pre-war levels 
in the three United Kingdom countries and to about two-thirds of the pre-war 
rates in the Irish Republic. The ranking of the countries in order of size of their 
average rates for 1931-1938—Scotland, Northern Ireland, Ivish Republic, Eng- 
land and Wales—has now changed to Irish Republic, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, England and Wales. 


* The slight rise in 1947 is masked in the table by the changeover from civilian to total 
death rates. 
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THE REGISTRATION SERVICE 


Local organisation 


Until the Local Government Act, 1929, transferred the functions of the Boards 
of Guardians to the County Councils and County Borough Councils (in London 
to the Metropolitan Boroughs and the Common Council of the City of London), 
registration areas were, in the main, co-terminous with Poor Law Unions. The 
Act made it possible to make larger districts and sub-districts and also to arrange 
them so that, in cases where full-time officers were not required, the duties of 
those officers could be combined with other duties of local officials if it was 
convenient to do so. Under section 24 of the Act it was the duty of each 
Council to prepare and submit, for approval by the Minister of Health, a scheme 
to include provisions for such matters as the division of the County or County 
Borough into registration districts and sub-districts, the number of officers 
required, the location of offices, the fixing of salaries and allowances of regis- 
tration officers and the powers relating to local organisation to be conferred on 
the Clerk or Town Clerk. Under section 131 of the Act, Councils were enabled to 
alter or revoke any scheme made under section 24 by an amending scheme. 


By the end of 1945 only 10 schemes under section 24 remained to be submitted 
to the Minister. During the period 1946 to 1950, inclusive, 9 of these schemes 
came into operation. In the same period 189 amending schemes were made, of 
which 48 included provisions altering the boundaries of registration districts and 
sub-districts. Between the lst January, 1946, and the 31st December, 1950, 
the number of registration districts and sub-districts changed as follows :— 


a EEE 


Districts Sub-districts 
As-on 1.1.46- ..: = 534 1,340 
As on 31.12.50 > 526 1,226 


ER a aS 


In 1947 the National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ Administrative, 
Professional, Technical and Clerical Services made certain recommendations for 
salary scales to be established on a national basis for registration officers 
throughout England and Wales. The adoption of the recommendations of the 
National Joint Council had the general effect of bringing the salaries in question 
into line with the scales contained in the Scheme of Conditions of Service for local 
government officers which the National Joint Council had approved in 1946. 


Occupations of Part-time Registration Officers 


During the period 1946-1950 there were considerable changes in the compo- 
sition of the registration service. When the service began in 1837 it contained 
a high proportion of part-time officers. Despite the growth and movement of 
the population, it is still found that rural areas often cannot be adequately 
served in any other way. The changes which took place between 1946 and 1950 
were caused mainly by the taking over by the National Assistance Board of 
many former relieving officers consequent upon the transfer of local public 
assistance functions from the local authorities. To understand how much 
re-arrangement in the registration service was necessary on this account 
reference must be made to the composition of the registration service, and 
particularly the kind of occupations combined with tenure of part-time regis- 


tration offices. 
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The First Annual Report of the Registrar General in 1839 described the 
arrangements made for the appointment, by Boards of Guardians, of “ men 
respected for regularity of conduct, intelligent, sedulous and accurate ”’ to act 
as registrars of births and deaths. The Report also contained on page 4 the 
following table, showing “‘in some degree the other occupations of this large 
body of public officers ”’ :— 









Registrars, being Officers of a Poor Law Union Registrars, not being Officers of a Poor Law Union 


















Not included 








Medical Relieving Other Total || Medical in the 3 Total || Total 
Officers Officers Officers preceding 
columns 

416 500 105 1,021 111 362 1,172 |] 2,193 





It will be seen that of the 2,193 registrars initially appointed nearly one-half 
were officers of Poor Law Unions. Of these, 500 were relieving officers. A 
further 527 were either medical officers or members of the medical profession in 
private practice. The same Report also recorded the appointment of 618 
superintendent registrars, of whom 500 were Clerks of Boards of Guardians 
who, unless disqualified, had a right to the office. 


The Report for 1861 contained, on page xl111, the following comment, prompted 
apparently by a Bill then before Parliament relating to registration in Ireland:— 
“The remuneration which the district officers receive is probably in almost all 
cases only subsidiary to other means of livelihood ; and that measure of success 
which has attended the operation of the [English] Act is in no small degree to 
be attributed to the freedom it permits in the selection of these officers. The 
result would have been materially different if the choice had been narrowed to 
the medical, legal or any other profession. The greatest diversity of occupation 
is found amongst the registrars; some are solicitors, some surgeons, some 
chemists ; others are relieving officers, clerks, schoolmasters, farmers, dissenting 
ministers, parish clerks, undertakers, land agents, surveyors, auctioneers,, 
grocers, tailors, etc., etc.” 


In 1885, however, express provision was made in the statutory rules governing 
qualifications for office as registrar that no person should be appointed who was 
engaged in any business or occupation which may be considered by the Registrar 
General to be incompatible with the office of registrar of births and deaths or 
with the proper discharge of its duties’ ; and in 1927 the rule was revised again 
to exclude registered medical practitioners specifically, along with midwives, 
undertakers, industrial assurance agents and others who, if they were registrars 
might be concerned with the same birth or death in two capacities. 


In 1930 with the operation of the Local Government Act, 1929, began the 
gradual transformation of the registration service from a fee-paid to a salaried 
service but the subsequent decrease in the number of fee-paid registration 
officers did not of itself affect the largely part-time character of the service. 


By 1946 some two-thirds of the officers in the service were salaried. Of these, 
rather more than 300 were engaged whole-time, as against nearly 1,200 part-time, 
of whom almost 900 were less than half-time. About a third of the part-time 
salaried officers were relieving officers, and another third held some other 
office under a national or local authority. 


Thus the changes in 1948 in public assistance arrangements affected the 
registration service considerably. Something like a quarter of all the registra- 
tion officers in county areas were affected, but there was much variation between 
counties. Nine counties had no registration officers who were also relieving 
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officers and eleven others had only one, two or three apiece. Elsewhere it was 
otherwise : Essex, for instance, had 20 out of 56. The difficulties were greater 
in thinly populated rural areas, where suitably qualified officers were not easy 
to find. In the event a variety of solutions was adopted. In some cases vacant 
sub-districts in rural areas were taken over by neighbouring registrars, in others 
clerks of rural district councils, local solicitors and their clerks, accountants, 
etc., added the part-time post of registrar to their other duties, while in many 
cases the former relieving officer himself re-appeared in the new guise of welfare 
officer or authorised officer. By the end of 1950 some. 150 registration officers 
were also either welfare or authorised officers in the service of local authorities. 


Table LXX XVII which, it should be noted, deals with the number of posts as 
distinct from the number of officers, gives some particulars of the composition 
and distribution of the registration service at the end of 1950. 


Table LXXXVII 


Superintendent Registrars (Posts) 


nee nn dE 





County Metropolitan 
Boroughs Counties Boroughs 
ae whole-time 49 59 23 
polapiod: DESCEND “part-time: » 33 320 6 
Total Salaried Officers ce 82 379 29 
Fee Earning Officers .. an 2 34 —: 
Total Superintendent Registrars 84 413 29 


Selateets ttrhe 3) i a Ee SS eee 


Registrars of Births and Deaths (Posts) 


Oe 00 a oe RETaaE Faas: Es 





: JS whole-time 208 258 56 
puaried Officers) part-time as 12 648 9 
Total Salaried Officers = 220 906 65 
SEE EE ei raw Wehner PIs 4 
Fee Earning Officers .. F, 5 25 5 


Total Registrars of Births and 


Deaths A i : 225 93) 70 
OL om Wie Se 2 eed 2S Ta PRE 
| All Posts 
Total of Superintendent Regis- ne 258 ee 
trars and Registrars of Birth 
and Deaths ih “a 309 1,344 99 1,752 


EEE EE Eee 


This represents a reduction in numbers since 1839 of over a thousand posts, 
which is, no doubt, due in large measure to the revolution in communications, 
although the changes which took place in 1948 added a further impulse to the 
process. The following table shows that the part-time staff are still drawn 
from many walks of life. 
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Table LXXXVIII 
Occupations of Part-time Registration Officers (December, 1950). 











Clerks of |Other Local Solicitors’ Welfare} _ 
District Officers | Solicitors| Clerks |Accountants] Officers |Others 
Councils 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) 
Superintendent 
Registrars 125 shehd 69 16 1 20 20 
Registrars of 
Births & Deaths 22 103+ 5 38 9 113 71 
Legislation 


During the years 1946 to 1950 several enactments took effect touching the 
law on registration and marriage. 


The short birth certificate.-—The most important of those enactments 
concerned birth certificates. The full birth certificate contains many particulars 
which are often not required for the immediate purpose for which a birth 
certificate is produced in ordinary life. By the Births and Deaths Registration 
Act, 1947, provision was made for the issue of an abbreviated form of birth 
certificate at a fee of sixpence, as against the then two shillings and seven-pence 
for the full certificate. It was first issued on December 15th, 1947, and immed- 
iately began to catch up rapidly in popularity with the full form. The rate of 
issue was still increasing at the end of 1950. 


Adoption.—Two further Acts were passed which affected the registration 
of adoptions in the Adopted Children Register maintained by the Registrar 
General. The Adoption of Children Act, 1949, provided for the child’s adoptive 
surname and country of birth to be shown in the Register. It enabled the Court 
to determine where necessary a child’s date of birth and provided for the date so 
fixed to be entered in the Register. It provided also, for the fact of adoption 
of a child either in England or Scotland to be recorded in the margin of the 
birth entry. 


The second of the two Acts relating to adoption, the Adoption Act, 1950, 
consolidated all previous enactments. 


Marriages.—The Marriage Act, 1949, was the first measure to be passed 
under the Consolidation of Enactments (Procedure) Act, 1949. This began the 
process of consolidation of the existing statutes relating to the registration of 
births, deaths and marriages and allied matters. In the course of consolidating 
into one Act, the provisions relating to marriages previously scattered over some 
forty different enactments from the year 1540 onwards, the opportunity was 
taken to make certain corrections and minor improvements in the law relating 
to marriage. Simpler forms were prescribed in the Marriage (Prescription of 
Forms) Regulations, 1949, which were made under the Act. 


Foreign Marriages.—Orders-in-Council made under the Foreign Marriage 
Act, 1947, affected the records to be kept in the General Register Office. 
Marriages solemnized under Section 2 of the Act and not required to be regis- 
tered in Army or Air Force Books are now registered at the General Register 
Office on receipt of a duly attested certificate of the marriage. This procedure 
may extend also to marriages which were solemnized before Ist February, 1948, 
under Section 22 of the Foreign Marriage Act, 1892. 





* Includes Clerks to Assessment Committees and to Justices; Coroners; and Electoral 
Registration Officers. 


t Includes Sub-Postmasters ; Rating Officers; and Collectors. 
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The Orders-in-Council provided also for the certificates of certain marriages 
to be deposited at the General Register Office. Such certificates relate to 
marriages where either of the parties is a British subject belonging to the 
United Kingdom, where the marriage was solemnized according to the local 
law of certain foreign countries but not attended by a British Consul, and where 
the consular officer representing H.M. Government for the district authenticates 
the certificate. This provision operated from the Ist February, 1948. 


Certificates for National Insurance and Insurance Purposes.—Two 
new certificates were introduced as a result of the National Insurance Act, 1946, 
and the Industrial Assurance and Friendly Societies Act, 1948. 


Among other things the National Insurance Act, 1946, provided for the pay- 
ment of death grant and widow’s benefit upon the decease of certain classes of 
insured persons. Arrangements were made for registrars to certify, free of 
charge, that they had registered or received notice of the death, the certificate 
serving as part of the necessary evidence for the payment of the grant or 
benefit. In addition, registrars were called upon to issue to informants for 
death registrations leaflets explaining the grant and benefit. 


A special death certificate was introduced for the purposes of the first schedule 
to the Industrial Assurance and Friendly Societies Act, in connection with the 
payment of monies on insurance policies up to a maximum of £20 to a child or 
grandchild on the death of a parent or grandparent. The fee for this certificate 
was fixed at one shilling. 


Civil Aviation Act, 1946.—Regulations made in 1948 under Section 43 
of this Act provide for the Minister of Civil Aviation to be informed of any 
birth or death occurring in a British aircraft, and of any death outside the 
United Kingdom of a traveller in the aircraft who is killed on the journey in 
consequence of an accident. Records of these events are kept in the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation and a certified copy of each entry is sent to the Registrar 
General by whom they are preserved in the Air Register Book of Births and 
Deaths. 


The enactments relating to Civil Aviation were consolidated in the Civil 
Aviation Act, 1949. 


Finance Act, 1949.—This Act included provisions for the abolition of the 
stamp duty of a penny on birth, marriage and death certificates and the duty 
of ten shillings on marriage licences. 


Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages in England and Wales 


Progress of Registration 


Between 1946 and 1950, the number of names added each year to the alpha- 
betical indexes of births, deaths and marriages recorded in the registers of 
England and Wales since Ist July, 1837 were as follows :— 


1946 .. 2 2;083,196 1949°°~:- we ooo 
1947 .. », 2,206,855 1930, 6-40: wore 19,041 
1948 .. ~.. 2,038;986 


The total at the end of 1950 embracing a period of 1134 years was 195, 859, 756. 


Searches and Certificates 


The records in the custody of the Registrar General include, in addition to 
the certified copies of entries of births, deaths and marriages since 1837 referred 
to under Progress and Registration, certain non-parochial records of events 
which occurred both inside and outside England and Wales mostly prior to 
1837, Certificates may be obtained on payment of the fees. 
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A list of all these records is available on application. 
Table LXXXIX shows the extent to which the records in the General 
Register Office have been used since 1866. 


Table LXXXIX.—Searches undertaken, certificates issued and fees 
received at the General Register Office, 1866-1950. 





Total Searches for Searches paid Certificates Amount 

Years* Searches Govt. Depts.| for by the public issued Received 
83.7. 
1866 12,135 — 12,135 10,017 1,860 15 6 
1875 26,356 — 26,356 20,282 3,879 15 6 
1885 36,450 — 36,450 27,682 5,317 13 6 
1895 53,289 —— 53,289 35,727 7,200 12 6 
1905 65,142 —— 65,142 50,310 be OH ee oes So 
1915 202,939 118,788 84,151 69,746 13,007 10 0 
1925t 488,781 339,790 148,991 115,378 25,610 2 6 
1935 591,056 443,783 147,273 119,351 26,221 sn 9446 
1945 569,266 380,730 188,536 187,077 39,474 14 3 
1946 826,380 544,843 281,537 271,208 56,676 8 9 
1947 1,180,519 873,868 306,651 299,525 61,900 15 6 
1948f 943,705 658,251 285,454 350,626 56,954 15 9 
1949 793,386 527,814 265,572 310,723 52,728 3 6 
1950 732,511 486,386 246,125 285,487 5215" 17 3s 





In addition to searches made by or on behalf of members of the public, 
searches were undertaken on behalf of Government Departments for purposes 
which in the years 1946 to 1950 included the following :— 

(a) Verification of births, deaths and marriages in connection with claims 
for (i) contributory pensions under the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Acts, 1936 and 1941, and other benefits 
then administered by the Ministry of Health, and (i1) benefits under 
the National Insurance Acts, 1946 to 1949. 

(b) Verification of births, deaths and marriages in connection with claims 
under the Family Allowances Act, 1945. 

(c) Verification of the ages of claimants (including blind persons) for 
non-contributory pensions. 

(d) Verification of births, deaths and marriages in support of claims for 
war pensions administered by the Ministry of Pensions. 

(ce) Verification of the ages of certain classes of men in connection with 
service in the Navy, Army and Air Force. 

(f) Verification to assist dependants of men in the armed forces to produce 
evidence of marriage and of the births of children in support of 
claims to service pensions, separation allowances, etc. 

The numbers of such searches are shown in the Table XC. 


Table XC.—Searches undertaken by the General Register Office on 
behalf of Government Departments, 1946-1950. 





1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Contributory Pensions and 
National Insurance Benefits | 301,937 415,294 411,897 264,344 300,050 


Family Allowances .. ve 78,987 362,846 170,204 182,308 127,013 
Non-contributory Pensions. . 58,321 46,863 38,250 23,917 22,430 
Ministry of Pensions fe 94,350 39,010 27,028 25,456 20,593 
Navy, Army and Air Force.. 11,248 9,855 8,872 10,932 7,612 
Others ae “tt, oe — — 2,000 20,857 8,688 

otalys. =. e oe 544,843 873,868 658,251 527,814 486,386 





* These periods relate to 52 weeks except those marked + which relate to 53 weeks. 
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Table XCI.—Certificates issued from the General Register Office, 





1946-1950. 
Birth Certificates Adoption Certificates Adoptions 
Year |---—, ?  _ )  _ ]-—__ _ "| Registered 
Standard Total Standard Short Total 
1946 195,163 195,163 22,000 — 22,000 21,280 
1947 211,000 212,060 18,600 1,150 19,750 18,269 
1948 176,631 239,293 13,112 32,331 45,443 18,550 
1949 158,510 217,677 13,464 20,370 33,834 17,331 


1950 143,135 198,442 10,102 15,824 25,926 12,748 





Offences against the Registration Acts 


Two persons were prosecuted in 1948 at the instance of the Registrar General 
and convicted for failing to register a birth, and one person in 1947 for failure 
to comply with a requisition to give information for the registration of a death. 


Proceedings were taken under the Perjury Act, 1911, by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions or by the police in a number of cases where false information 
had been given for the registration of births and marriages. 








Births Marriages 
Year fa | 
Persons Persons 
Cases Convicted Cases Convicted 

1946 11 8 1 1 
1947 13 12 1 — 
1948 13 13 1 1 
1949 4 3 = a 
1950 — — 1 1 





Proceedings were also taken under the Perjury Act, 1911, in some cases 
where false information was given for the purpose of procuring marriage :— 








Number of Persons 


Year Number of Cases Convicted 
1946 16 26 
1947 Yi) 21 
1948 15 ty 
1949 9 8 
1950 8 8 





Proceedings were taken against one person in 1946 and one in 1949, for 
falsification of particulars on certificates. They were convicted and bound over. 


Re-registration of Births under the Legitimacy Act, 1926 


Under the Legitimacy Act, 1926, a child born illegitimate is, subject to 
certain conditions, legitimated by the subsequent marriage of the parents. The 
Act provides for the re-registration of the birth of such a child on the authority 
of the Registrar General. 


The numbers of authorities for such re-registration issued during each 
quarter from 1927 to 1950 are shown in Table T3 of Part II of the Statistical 
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Review for 1950 and the numbers in each quarter from 1945 to 1950 are 
reproduced below with earlier years for comparison :— 











Year March June September December Totals 
1927 1,265 1,256 1,381 1,593 5,495 

1930 996 1,001 1,006 986 3,989 
1935 774 790 701 691 2,956 
1940 1,184 1,302 1,146 722 4,354 
1945 741 908 931 1,161 3,741 

1946 941 1,053 858 811 3,663 

1947 868 832 Sk 959 3,630 
1948 588 812 619 887 2,906 
1949 854 815 693 666 3,028 
1950 647 811 715 611 2,784 





The Adoption Acts 


The Adoption Acts provide for the adoption of children by Order of Court, 
and for the registration of such adoptions in an Adopted Children Register 
maintained by the Registrar General. 

Table T2 of Part II of the Statistical Review for 1950 shows an analysis of 
the Adoption Orders made by the several classes of Courts and the Quarterly 
distribution of the total figures from 1927 to 1950. Table XCII gives this 
analysis for the years 1946 to 1950 and certain earlier years. 


Table XCII.—Adoption of Children under the Adoption of Children 
Acts, 1926-1950. England and Wales. 





Corresponding Number of Children, 1.e., 
Number of Adoption Orders dealt with} Entries made in the Adopted Children 
Register in each Quarter 





Year J, | S —, ) —_ |__| — 

Court of 

Sum- 
Total High | County | mary | Year’s | March | June |Septem-|Decem- 
Court Court Juris- Total ber ber 

diction 
1927 2,943 133 184 2,626 2,967 329 990 774 874 
1930 4,511 74 317 4,120 4,517 | 1,084 | 1,196 983 | 1,254 
1935 4,844 64 342 4,438 4,852 | 1,174 | 1,261 | 1,073 | 1,344 
1940 7,775 59 645 7,071 7,776 | 1,641 | 2,341 | 2,225 | 1,569 


1945 16,319 52 2,622 13,645 | 16,357 | 3,514 | 3,715 | 4,453 | 4,675 
1946 21,272 166 3,815 17,291 } 21,280 | 5,173 | 5,479 | 4,779 | 5,849 
1947 18,255 183 3,663 14,409 | 18,269 | 3,930 | 4,248 | 4,948 | 5,143 
1948 18,540 170 3,962 14,408 | 18,550 | 4,099 | 5,197 |. 4,754 | 4,500 
1949 17,323 203 4,338 12,782 | 17,331 | 4,543 | 4,344 | 4,052 | 4,392 
1950 12,742 155 3,448 9,139 | 12,748 | 2,787 | 2,856 | 3,495 | 3,610 


i) 





Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages Abroad 


Registers of births and deaths of British subjects abroad are maintained by 
British Consular Officers and certain other British authorities under the 
Registration of Births and Deaths (Consular Officers) Regulations, made by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Regulations provide for the deposit 
of certified copies of these consular records in the General Register Office. 


_ Under the Foreign Marriage Act, 1892, marriages to which one party at least 
is a British subject may be solemnized by a British Consular Officer or celebrated 
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according to local law in his presence. The Act requires these Officers to 
maintain registers of such marriages and to deposit in the General Register 
Office a certified copy of each entry in their registers. 

The number of such certified copies of birth, death and marriage entries 
received in each of the years 1946 to 1950 is shown below :-— 


i LN 








Year Births Deaths Marriages 
1946 ZO19 897 794 
1947 3,681 1,000 891 
1948 4,730 1,037 793 
1949 4,526 985 648 
1950 4,322 895 547 








The Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages (Army) Act, 1879, provided 
for the registration of births, deaths and marriages which occur out of the 
United Kingdom among officers and soldiers of H.M. land forces and their 
families. These facilities were extended to the Royal Air Force by the Air 
Force (Application of Enactments) (No. 2) Order, 1918, made under the Air 
Force (Constitution) Act, 1917. | 

By regulations made in pursuance of these enactments, certified copies of 
entries in the Army and Air Force Books 112, 113 and 114, which constitute 
respectively the registers of births, marriages and deaths, are sent to the 
Registrar General on the Ist January and 1st July each year. 


The numbers of certified copies of birth, death and marriage entries received 
in each of the years 1946 to 1950 are shown below :— 


i 








Year Births Deaths Marriages 
1946 1,224 398 9,486 
1947 3,165 177 8,210 
1948 3,439 272 5,935 
1949 3,619 570 2,638 
1950 4,277 651 To7Z 


OOOO 


Returns of war deaths abroad in H.M. Forces during the period 3rd July, 
1939—30th June, 1948 have been received as follows :— 


Navy 36 i. Offteers raf be ey. ae 6,622 
Ratings .. sf Se 5 ue 52,559 
Army ae in, ~Omicers, «. ime fe ee re 12,005 
Other ranks af ie be .. 136,144 
Aan Foree .. +. Allwanks a va ud oh 60,708 
Indian Services .. British Officers and Warrant Officers .. 1,459 


Registrations effected and certificates received in pursuance of the Foreign 
Marriage Orders-in-Council, 1947 and 1949 (referred to under “ Legislation ”’), 
up to the end of 1950 were as follows :— 

Registration of marriages solemnized before Ist February, 1948 167 


Registration of marriages solemnized on or after Ist February, 1948 154 
Authenticated certificates of marriages .. -- ++ ++ ++ ee 360 


As a result of the cessation of British jurisdiction in India, arrangements 
were made in 1950 by the Commonwealth Relations Office for the registration, 
on anon-statutory basis, by the United Kingdom Deputy High Commissioners 
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in India and Pakistan, of births and deaths of British subjects, for the rendering 
to the Registrar General of certified copies of the entries made, and for the issue 
of certificates. During 1950, 833 births and 28 deaths were registered. 


Marine Register Book 


In accordance with the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, masters of every British 
ship, and of foreign ships plying to and from British ports, are required to 
transmit returns of all births and deaths, occurring on board their ships, to the 
Registrar General of Shipping and Seamen, who sends to the Registrar General 
certified copies of those records appropriate to be kept at the General Register 
Office. Similar returns of births and deaths are received at the General 
Register Office from Captains of H.M. ships, under Section 37(6) of the Births 
and Deaths Registration Act, 1874, and Articles 869 and 1709 of King’s Regula- 
tions and Admiralty Instructions. The returns received from these two sources . 
constitute the ‘“‘ Marine Register Book ’’. Between 1946 and 1950 the following 
numbers of entries were made in it :— : 


Year of Births Deaths 
Registration 
1946 96 1,507 
1947 103 921 
1948 149 875 
1949 118 1,037 
1950 271 1,155 


Air Register Book of Births and Deaths 


Records of events registered in accordance with the Civil Aviation Acts 
(referred to under “ Legislation ’’) began to arrive at the General Register 
Office in 1949. Up to the end of 1950 the numbers received were as follows :— 





Year Registered Air Deaths Missing Persons 
1949 25 25 
1950 12 — 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


The arrangements for the establishment of the National Register, and its 
operation during the six war years, 1939 to 1945, were dealt with in some detail 
in the Statistical Review for the years 1940-1945. The five years now under 
review cover a transitional period in which the Register, while continuing to be 
required for many of its previous purposes, was able to drop certain of its war- 
time features and was put to some new uses arising out of changing circum- 
stances. 


The National Register continued to assist the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service in securing the registration of men under the National Service 
Acts. The use of the machinery of the Central National Registration Office 
during these five years resulted in nearly 40,000 men who had initially failed to 
register being traced and required to fulfil their obligations. 


With the continuance of food rationing, the National Register and the 
rationing systems remained closely linked. The experience of the previous 
years of contact with the public through joint National Registration/Food 
Offices had shown the success of the joint operation of these offices, and this 
arrangement was continued. 


The National Register continued until June, 1948, to provide the basis of the 
Electoral Register, the October 1948 Register being the last to be so compiled. 
Subsequently, for the purpose of correcting the electors lists, Electoral Regis- 
tration Officers, on request, were notified of deaths of British subjects 21 years 
of age and over resident in their areas. The Central Index of Service Voters 
(men and women in H.M. Forces) and the Central Index of War Workers 
(civilians working outside the United Kingdom on behalf of a Government 
Department) were maintained at the Central National Registration Office at 
Southport until the end of 1948, when they were superseded by a new Central 
Index of Service Voters which was set up on the coming into force of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1948, and included, in addition to men and 
women in H.M. Forces, the wives of members of H.M. Forces residing with 
their husbands outside the United Kingdom, and Crown Servants employed 
outside the United Kingdom and their wives when resident with them. During 
the years 1946, 1947 and 1948, 170,000 of the old type declarations from the 
Services were received. During 1949/50 360,000 declarations of Service Voters 
under the new Act were received. In the five years, 1946-1950, 4,500,000 notifi- 
cations of release or discharge from H.M. Forces were handled, the great 
majority of which, of course, related to men and women released under 
demobilisation. 


New Uses 


Early in 1947 arrangements were made for applications by the public 
for British Passports and Travel Identity Cards to be received at local offices 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service upon production of the 
applicant’s National Registration identity card. The production of the identity 
card made it unnecessary for the application to be attested by the signature of 
a-referee. 


The cards in the local maintenance registers were counted and classified as 
at 31st December, 1947, to provide the basic figures for ““ Estimates of the Sex 
and Age Distribution of the Civilian Population in Regions and Administrative 
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Areas of England and Wales at 3lst December, 1947,” published as a separate 
volume in 1949. 


The National Register was able to assist in finding persons to whom benefits 
of some kind were due from various Government Departments and who could 
not otherwise be traced ; examples of such benefits are the gratuities payable 
to personnel of the Civil Defence and National Fire Services and increased 
pensions to certain Old Age and Widow pensioners. Aid was given to local 
authorities in tracing the owners of unclaimed household chattels removed 
from war damaged property. The Associations concerned with the welfare of 
members of the Services and their families obtained assistance from the National 
Register in their efforts to re-unite families separated by the war. Similar help 
was given, through the Foreign Office or otherwise, to British subjects living 
abroad, who owing to the war had lost trace of their relatives in this country. 


The Social Survey Division of the Central Office of Information continued to 
use the National Register for selecting persons for interview for purposes of the 
Survey of Sickness. . 


The Utility Furniture Office of the Board of Trade found the inspection of 
the identity card with its unique number of considerable help when dealing 
with applications for Household Buying Permits. 


The National Health Service, established in July, 1948, adopted the com- 
prehensive National Registration numbering system for its general medical, 
dental and supplementary ophthalmic services, as a ready and simple means 
of checking inflation of doctors’ lists and detecting fraudulent use of the services. 


Deaths, enlistments and embarkations were notified to local Executive 
Councils from the commencement of the Service. 


Reference was made in the previous Review to the verification of dates of 
birth for Family Allowances and Post War Credits. By the end of 1950 over 
1,150,000 Family Allowance applications had been verified in this way. 


Procedural Changes 


In continuance of the relaxations which were found possible in 1945, further 
procedural changes were made for the convenience of the public. A simpler 
method for obtaining the replacement of a lost identity card was introduced, 
which enabled the loser in many cases to get a fresh card immediately on 
application to his local office. 


In December, 1946, the issue of special identity cards to the Police and to 
National Fire Service and Civil Defence personnel was discontinued, although 
such cards already held remained valid. There were no other changes in the 
types of identity cards issued, although there ceased to be much occasion for the 
issue of the photograph-bearing green identity card. 


With the revocation in 1945 of Defence Regulation 20 it was again possible 
for British subjects to use a new name without the formality of publication in 
the London Gazette. In consequence, arrangements were made whereby 
persons who had assumed a new name and intended to continue to use it could, 
on signing a formal declaration to that effect, obtain a fresh identity card in the 
new name. 


Statistics 


During the five years 1946-1950 nearly 94 million new registrations were 
made in the National Register, nearly 4 million by birth, and the remainder 
by entry to the country or release from the Services, bringing the total 
of new registrations made after the initial establishment of the Register 
to 16$ million. The marked increase in new registrations during these five 
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years is, of course, accounted for by the large scale release of men and women 
from the Services (over 4 million) and the post-war relaxation of restrictions 
upon entry to the country. 

Well over 5 million entries in the Register were closed during the five years, 
nearly 21 million by death, 14 million by embarkation for abroad, and the 
remainder on entry into the Services. Over 124 million “ exits ”’ had thus been 
recorded since the commencement of National Registration. 


Movement of the population 

Recorded removals from one administrative area to another in the five 
years were over 20 million, and the total since September, 1939, reached 
56 million by the end of 1950. Records kept during the two years 1949 and 
1950 showed that the number or removals within administrative areas during 
that time was almost six million. 


Enforcement 

The following table shows the numbers of persons convicted of offences 
under the National Registration Act. The decline in 1945 from the previous 
year’s peak figures continued progressively in each of the following years. 


Table XCIII.—Persons convicted of offences under the amen ss! 
Registration Act, 1939. 





1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





Making false statements for 
National Registration pur- 








poses 189 120 50 87 121 81 t5 
Using an identity card for 

purposes of impersonation 483 462 213 179 143 111 53 
Allowing another person to 

use one’sidentity card .. 82 63 34 17 19 20 13 
Forgery of an identity card .. 126 103 97 71 Vie. 77 22 
Defacement or destruction of | 

an identity card .. 5 166 93 35 32 23 20 20 
Failure to produce identity 

card to Police , . | 1,573 706 211 269 252 186 122 
Failure to notify change of 

address — o2/ 474 261 173 80 30 24 
Other offences against National 

Registration Regulations. . 1,527 | - 532 222 562 150 92 93 
Total ar 9 .. | 4,673 | 2,553 | 1,623 | 1,390 867 617 362 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ELECTORS 


Since the period covered by the last commentary on Parliamentary and 
Local Government electors, contained in the Text Volume of the Statistical 
‘Review for 1938-39, there has been much legislation relating to electoral matters, 
affecting the statistics of electoral registers. Much of this legislation was a 
consequence of (a) the war-time suspension of local government and general 
elections and of electoral register revision ; (b) the need to resume the registers 
under the special conditions expected at the latter end of, and after, the war ; 
and (c) the desire to remedy the mal-distribution of parliamentary seats which 
had developed since the previous re-distribution of 1917 and 1918. Certain 
changes were also made in the parliamentary and local government franchise 
and the University and two-member constituencies were abolished. 


In 1942 responsibility for the study of the problems mentioned at (a) to (c) 
above was entrusted to a Committee on Electoral Machinery under the Chair- 
manship of Sir Sylvanus Vivian, then Registrar General. In their report* this 
committee drew attention to the possiblity of substantial population movements 
when those who had been evacuated were returning after the armistice, and to 
the disfranchisement which this would entail under the system then existing. 
Those moving during the qualifying period would neither be able to vote in 
their home constituencies nor in those to which they had been evacuated. The 
committee drew attention to the desirability of a system of continuous quali- 
fication, under which on removal an elector would be enabled to retain his old 
vote until qualified to vote in his new constituency. On the other hand the 
general labour shortage in the war and immediately post-war years would 
militate against the adoption of any system for preparing electoral registers 
which was expensive in manpower. 


The other problem to which the committee addressed themselves was the 
achievement of more equal representation by the appropriate redistribution of 
seats. Their main recommendations were that permanent boundary com- 
missions with rules for their functioning should be established, and that, as the 
full re-distribution desired could not be completed with the resources, and 
within the time available before the first post-war General Election, a partial 
short-term re-distribution was desirable to deal with those constituencies where 
the departure from a standard representation (electorate per member) had 
become excessive and beyond agreed limits of tolerance. 


Electoral Registers 


The Local Elections and Register of Electors (Temporary Provision) Act, 
1939, suspended revision of the electoral registers, but in the later years of the 
war several measures were passed to revive the electoral registers, the legislation 
clearly indicating that the methods of compilation and general procedure were 
to be of a temporary nature pending a return to the procedure laid down in the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918. The first set of these measures, the 
Parliamentary Electors (War Time Registration) Acts of 1943 and 1944, laid 
down the procedure to be adopted and set up the machinery to perform the 
necessary preliminary work. A novel feature was introduced, in that quali- 
fication was, under certain circumstances, registration in the National Register 





* Report of the Committee on Electoral Machinery. Cmd. 6408. December 1942. 
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and the greater part of the material for producing and maintaining the Electoral 
Register was forthcoming as a product of the procedure necessarily required to 
maintain the National Register*. This avoided the pitfalls to which the Com- 
mittee on Electoral Machinery had drawn attention, no residence qualification 
being required under the 1944 Act (passed before the 1943 Act came into 
effective operation) and manpower being secured by the association of the 
system with the National Register. 


The instruction to produce the first electoral register for the whole country 
to be compiled by means of the new machinery, the May 1945 Register, was 
contained in the Representation of the People Act, 1945, which also prescribed 
subsequent revision in the form of an annual register coming into force on the 
15th of October each year. Such revisions were made in the years 1945 to 1948 
inclusive and the numbers of electors in the registers so produced are recorded 
in Tables U and V in Part II of the Statistical Reviews for these years. 


The form of Tables U and V for 1945, 1948 and later years differ from that of 
1939 and earlier years and some explanation may be given of the changes. 
First, no distinction was made of sex because the changed method of preparation 
could not readily provide such a division, in which there was in any case no longer 
any electoral significance. After the granting of women’s franchise by the Act 
of 1918 there was some interest in the relative numbers of each sex who were 
qualified to vote. In 1918, the numbers of males per 1,000 females were 1,48} 
in Parliamentary and 1,010 in local elections ; and in 1928, the numbers were 
1,299 in parliamentary and 1,004 in local elections. The position was further 
changed by the passing of the Representation of the People (Equal Franchise) 
Act, 1928, which had the effect of lowering the male to female ratios in 1929, 
to 897 in parliamentary and 901 in local elections, the predominance of the 
females arising from their greater longevity. These proportions have changed 
but little since ; in 1939, the figure was 892 in both parliamentary and local 
elections, the slight fall in the proportion being due in the main to the relatively 
greater improvement in female mortality. Such interest as there still may be 
can be met from other statistics, since in most areas there is now no significant 
difference between the ratio of male to female electors and the ratio of ‘males to 
females in the general population of age 21 and over. 


Secondly, in the tables of 1939 and earlier, distinction was made between 
persons themselves possessing business premises qualifications and those entitled 
only on account of their spouse’s qualification. These latter grounds for 
qualification were removed by the Act of 1945, and a single figure has therefore 
been included in the recent tables of persons on the business premises register. 


Thirdly, provision was made in the Acts of 1943 and 1944, as amended by the 
Act of 1945, for a service register, which also included seamen and war workers 
abroad. 


In November, 1945, a committee on Electoral Registration was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Mr. G. H. Oliver, M.P., Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State, Home Office, to consider and advise what, if any, changes 
should be made in the machinery of electoral registration to bring it to peace 
time requirements. In the light of the Committee’s recommendations (Report 
of the Committee on Electoral Registration, Cmd. 7004, December, 1946) the 
Representation of the People Act, 1948, provided for the preparation and publi- 
cation of local registers in the Spring and Autumn of each year based as before 
the war on the use of a canvass. The registers were to distinguish between (a) 
those who were parliamentary and local government electors by virtue of 





* A fuller ig ac a of this aspect is in the Statistical Review for 1940-1945, Civil 
Text, page 148. 
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residence on the qualifying dates and (6) local government electors who on the 
qualifying dates had a known residence qualification by occupying as Owner or 
tenant any rateable land or premises of not less than {10 rateable value per 
occupier. Provision was made for the following categories of persons to be 
placed on the register by virtue of a service qualification : (1) Members of the 
Forces ; (ii) United Kingdom Crown servants overseas and (iii) the wives of 
(i) and (ii) if overseas with them. The 1948 Act also abolished the University 
constituencies and registers and the business premises qualification. This and 
earlier legislation was consolidated by the Representation of the People Act, 
1949. In the same year the Electoral Registers Act provided that the registers 
should be prepared and published once a year instead of twice a year. The 
qualifying date was to be 20th November in England and Wales and the registers 
were to be published not later than 15th March of the following year; a 
provision affecting the numbers on the register was that a person not of full age 
on the qualifying date but of full age on the following 15th June was to be 
included on the register though there would be no entitlement to vote in any 
election before 2nd October of the latter year: the aim being to give these 
persons the same voting rights as they would have had if the Autumn registers 
had been continued. 


An innovation in Tables U and V has been the insertion of information 
concerning elections held on the current annual register: in Table U merely a 
statement of the votes cast at parliamentary by-elections, but in Table V more 
detailed information on local elections, namely the number of councillors 
returned unopposed ; and in contested elections :—the number of councillors 
returned; the electorate in contested electoral divisions, wards or parishes ; 
the numbers of ballot papers in ballot boxes; the aggregate number of votes 
polled by all candidates (in 1945 only); and the percentage of electorate 
voting. 


Total Electorate 


The particulars recorded in Tables U and V have been taken from statements 
furnished to the Registrar General by the Registration Officers of the several 
areas and clerks of local authorities, or in the case of a University forming the 
whole or part of a university constituency prior to 1949, by the Chancellor, 
Registrar or the officer dealing with parliamentary registration. 


Registration officers were instructed that the return of Parliamentary 
Electors should be the net total of individual Parliamentary Electors in each 
constituency, all duplicate entries being omitted from the count. In the case 
of Local Government Electors the number of names on the register was to be 
given so long as this was relevant, that is up to and including 1939, the 
instructions further directed that the names of “‘ out voters ’’ (that is, persons 
whose names appear twice in the register, by reason of a claim under Rule 24 
of the First Schedule to the 1918 Act) should be counted once only in respect of 
that qualification. 


Table U refers to Parliamentary and Table V to Local Government electors 
and elections. From these tables has been extracted the summary in Table XCIV 
showing the total electorate at various dates, selected to demonstrate the 
changing franchise. Comparison of the registers of 1928 and 1929 shows the 
effect of the commencement of the Act of 1928, which was the first to give to 
women the same franchise as to men, and comparison of the registers of 1939 
and 1945 indicates the effect of the Act of 1945, which increased the local 
government electorate by the addition of those qualified for the parliamentary 
electorate but previously not entitled to vote at local government elections. 
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Table XCIV.—Parliamentary and Local Government Electors. 
England and Wales, 1918 to 1950. 


Parliamentary Register 
(including University Constituencies to 1948) 





























Register jp —| Local Government — 

Business Premises Persons on Absent Register 
Total Qualifications Voters List 
(Included in Total) | (Included in Total) 
1918 (Autumn) .. re 17,222,983 159,013 3,362,028 13,930,130 
1928 (Autumn) .. a 19,866,649 205,793 154,432 17,179,487 
1929 (Spring) ee at 25,095,793 371,594 174,731 18,620,395 
1939 (Autumn) .. om 28,348,555 354,831 168,480 21,685,772 
| Business Premises Service 

(Qualifying date in Total Register Register Local Government 
brackets) fein | in Total) (Included i in Total) Register 
1945 (30th June) .. se 29,368,684 55,164 2,749,531 29,216,823 
1946 (30th June) .. as 30,736,362 51,645 1,015,259 30,591,738 
1947 (30th June) .. ny 31,270,504 54,162 478,085 31,105,904 
1948 (30th June) ote 31,629,861 49,575 284,004 31,455,419 
1949 (10th June) 30,173,966 _- 127,334 30,258,862 
1950 (20th November 1949) 30,206,667 — 164,743 30,306,024 





The total Parliamentary Electorate included prior to 1949 plural representa- 
tion in the case of those persons registered in more than one constituency by 
reason of their possessing the necessary residence or business qualification or 
being entitled to be registered in respect of a University constituency. The. 
percentages which this total electorate represented of the estimated total 
population in 1938 and 1939 and from 1945 to 1950 were : 





1938 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





68-4 68-4 68-9 72-0 72:6 tad 68-9 68-6 


The changes made in Parliamentary Franchise between 1939 and 1945-1948 
did not affect sufficiently large numbers of persons to exert a significant influence 
on the percentages, but the lower proportion of minors in the age structure of 
the post-war population compared with that of the pre-war population was 
such that a rise of some 1—2 per cent. in the electoral proportion was to be 
expected on this account alone. The low proportion in 1945 is probably 
to be attributed in part to a degree of incompleteness in the service register 
of that year. The fall in the proportion in 1949 was due to the elimination of 
business premises and university qualifications. 


In contrast there was a considerable increase in the Local Government 
franchise in the post-war as compared with the pre-war period. Reference 
should be made to the Acts concerned, in particular to those of 1928, 1943, 
1944 and 1945, for a precise appraisal of the changes made, but in brief the 
parliamentary qualification had previously been based on residence and the 
local qualification on occupation of property ; the Act of 1945 changed the 
basis of Jocal qualification to residence or occupation. The substantial influence 
of this change is seen from the rise in the proportion of the total population 
included in the local electorate from 51-8 per cent. and 52-3 per cent. in 1938 
and 1939 respectively to 71-6 per cent. in 1946 and 68-8 in 1950, the latter 
proportions being virtually the same as those for Parliamentary electors, 


Parliamentary Electorate per member 


The 1939 Parliamentary electoral register was compiled for 509 a calidindh 
constituencies of which 498 were represented by 1 membér each, 11 were 
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represented by 2 members each, the balance of the 528 members for England 
and Wales being elected for university constituencies, 3 with 2 members each 
and the remaining 2 with 1 member each. The need for a re-distribution of 
seats in some English constituencies, on the grounds of unequal representation, 
may be seen from Table XCV. 


Table XCV.—Parliamentary Boroughs and County Constituencies 
with least and most Electors per member in 1939. 


Electorate per member in the constituency 


Constituency 
With the lowest With the highest 
such value such value 
England 
Constituencies with 1 member ee 24,157 208,609 
Constituencies with 2 members at 19,011 61,655 
Wales 


Constituencies with 1 member aye 27,984 82°512 


As mentioned on page 170 the 1942 Committee on Electoral Machinery made 
recommendations on the machinery which should be established for redistri- 
bution of seats. In 1944 a Speaker’s Conference on Electoral Reform and 
Redistribution of Seats advised, among other things, on the principles by which 
the proposed boundary commissions should be guided and effect was given to 
the Conference’s recommendations in the House of Commons (Redistribution of 
Seats) Act, 1944. This Act set up permanent boundary commissions with the 
primary function of performing the longer term and major task of a full 
distribution, but the Commissioners for England were required first to carry 
out a temporary re-distribution in the constituencies with the most severe 
under-representation. The twenty single-member constituencies, named in 
the Act, with electorates in 1939 exceeding 100,000 were to be divided, seventeen 
of these with electorates under 150,000 were each to be divided into two new 
single-member constituencies, one with between 150,000 and 200,000 electors 
into three and the remaining two with between 200,000 and 250,000 electors 
into four. 


_ The improvement effected by this temporary measure may be judged in two 
ways. The largest single-member constituency in England before the re- 
distribution had an electorate of 208,609 ; the constituency which became the 
largest after the re-distribution had only 97,603. Alternatively it may be seen 
in Table XCVI that the average size of the constituencies concerned in the 
re-distribution was reduced from 126,480 to the more normal average size of 
56,213. 


_ ~The division of these 20 single-member constituencies into 45 similar con- 
stituencies raised, by 25, the number of geographical constituencies and the 
number of members they returned, which had been 509 and 520 respectively 
in 1939. Thus the new division of England and Wales, employed in Table U 
for the years 1945-1947, consisted of 534 geographical constituencies, of which 
{1 were represented by 2 members each, and 5 university constituencies, 3 of 
which were represented by 2 members each ; making in all, 539 constituencies 
and 553 members. 


The House of Commons (Re-distribution of Seats) Act, 1949 which consoli- 
dated the Act of 1944 and the further Act of 1947, provided for permanent 
Boundary Commissions (one for each of England, Wales, Scotland and N. 
Ireland) whose duty it was to keep parliamentary representation under constant 
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Table XCVI.—Average size of Constituencies per member before and 
after Temporary Re-distribution under the House of 
Commons (Re-distribution of Seats) Act, 1944. 





Parliamentary Boroughs Total Total Average 
and Counties* Electorate Number Electorate 
(1939) of Members per Member 
( Before 2,529,606 20 126,480 


The Twenty divided } division 
constituencies | After 


| division 2,529,606 45 56,213 

Other English constituencies :— 
With 1 member Ds ‘eh 23,036,352 443 52,001 
With 2 members ot . 1,000,213 22 45,464 
Welsh constituencies .. Sy, 1,652,712 35 47,220 





review and to make recommendations to the Secretary of State from time to 
time as to any re-distribution of seats which might seem to be desirable. 


At the dissolution of Parliament prior to the General Election of February, 
1950, the University constituencies and two-member constituencies ceased to 
exist, with the result that there were 542 constituencies with one member each. 
By the end of 1950, the average electorate per member in England and Wales 
was 55,732 ; the highest was 78,865 and the lowest 27,870. 


Local Government Electorate per councillor 


At the end of 1950 the numbers of electors per councillor in different areas 
were :— 





England Wales and 
Monmouthshire 
County Boroughs “ee 7,745 8,394 
Municipal Boroughs and 
Urban districts an 3,448 2,268 
Rural districts .. ne 3,341 14,239 





ES NT ed 8 RE 8 TARR BY TS OBERT STOP TEA PAS RPE SC 


* The twenty constituencies which were divided were all in England. 
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APPENDIX I 


Table 2._Estimated Home Population by Sex and Age. England and 
Wales, Geographical Regions and Density Aggregates, 
30th June, 1939. 











(Thousands) 
Area | All Ages 0- o- 15- 25- 35- 45- 55-— | 65 and 
over 
ENGLAND AND f M |} 19,920 || 1,458 | 2,958 | 3,299 | 3,402 | 2,878 | 2,371 | 1,962 | 1,592 
WALES .. .. UF || 21,540 || 1,403 | 2,909 | 3,303 | 3,525 | 3,194 | 2,784 | 2,294 | 2,128 


Geographical Regions : 











m|| 6,904 || 488 | 981 | 1,154 | 1,224 | 1,005 | 821 | 675 | 556 

South East - { F || 7699 || 466 | 954 | 1,177 | 15300 | 15155 | 1,008 | 834 | 805 

mM || 4,093 || 292 | 598 | 705 | 725 | 601 | 491 | 392 | 289 

Greater London. { F || 4635 || 279 | 585 | 757 | 801 | 704 | 604 | 481 | 424 

Remainder of South M 2,811 196 383 449 499 404 330 283 267 

East.@ | .6 0) USF ll 3,067 Il 187. | ©3698]. 420- | 409 lo 1451 ie 2404 | | (353°) 38h 

won s m || 6287 || 479 | 987 | 1,022 | 1,023 | 906 | 764 | 633 | 473 

++ ++ ++ 1 Fil 6’g63 || 463 | 983 | 13065 | 15098 | 1,016 | 892 | 736 | 610 

ey. Be | f M || 1,060 gg | 196 | 174.) 154 |.-143'| .124 |¢ 104 77 

SF cues rant eb t-148 G5ailo e194 Aleecl00 cla 76sien 163 eluant AD aaah 88 

Mi] 633 51 | 101 | 106 | 102 85 72 62 54 

NorthIE  .. e. { F 668 49 | 100 | 103 | 105 93 82 71 65 

gM il 1.678 || 123} 248 | 276 | 279 | 251 | 206 | 171 | 124 

NorthIZ  .. = -- \ F || 1’792 || 119 | 245 | 279 | 291 | 273 | 234 |. 191 | 160 

mM|| 2916 || 217 | 442 | 466 | 488 | 427] 362) 296 | 218 

NorthIV  .. s, { F || 3255 || 210 | 444 | 493 | 526 | 487 | 436 | 362 | 297 

mM || 3,577 || 267 | 525 | 613 | 639 | 522 | 408 | 332 | 271 

Midland .. “ {¥ 3706 || 258 | 519 | 586 | 618 | 549 | 461 | 371 | 344 

mil 2370 || 179 | 348 | 411 | 430 | 342 | 267] 216 | 177 

MidlandI .. s, { F || 2443 || 173 | 345 | 389 | 407 | 357 | 301 | 242 | 229 

M|| 1,207 ss | 177 | 202 | 209] 180 | 141 | 116 94 

MidlandII .. .. if F || 1/263 gs | 174-1 197 | 211.) 1927). sleOmie 129 0) ets 

mun { Mil 918 65 |- 134 | 1584. 181 | 126 4-108 93 91 

ae 941 Bs P99 130 |side)  1s80{) tia a 100) madd 

mM || 1,005 6g | 1391 -e1s4elt trontares. | 123) 1105 9) aloe 

South West =... s; { F || 1095 66° | 137i) seldbgloe 168s abo | <140y | 1274 gel 46 

Wate f mM || 1,229 91..| A920 eo.20S2)~- 195.4175 cherds0a1 2 424 99 

cceoehee eee \ Balled 096 87 | @187e}191~| 193°|0 182 |. 158 |) 126 | Sate 

m|| 898 67 | “141 | 151 | 142° | 29 | 112 89 67 

Wales I 2 arcs { F 884 64 | 140] 142 140 | 130 113 85 70 

m || 331 24 51 52 53 46 38 35 32 

Males 1s { F 352 23 47 49 53 52 45 41 42 

Density Aggregates Outside 

Greater London : 

mil 6,097 || 469 | 963 | 1,017 | 1,003 | se2 | 731 | 598 | 454 

BTR { F || 6736 || 454 | 960 | 1,072 | 1,067 | 981 | 869 | 712} 621 

h oe gM || 606s || 433 | 875 | 981 | 1,044 | 894 | 730 | 607 | 504 

Other Urban Districts .. 4 F || 6'572 || 417 | 963 | 990 | 1,079 | 983 | 851 | 712 | 677 

a mil 3,662 || 264 | 522 | 596 | 630 | 521 | 419 | 365 | 345 

BSR ALSISERIGES 3 1f 3,597 || 253 | 501 | 484 | 578 | 526 | 460 389 | 406 
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Table 3.—Estimated Home Population by Sex and Age. England and 
Wales, Geographical Regions and Density Aggregates 
30th June, 1949. 








(Thousands) 
Area All 0- 5- 15- 25- 35-— 45- 55- 65— | 75 and 
Ages over 
_—_—_—__ ee | | | | | eS | | | | Le 
ENGLAND AND M || 21,050 1,898 | 2,952 2,858 | 3,223 | 3,377 2,/47 | 2,027 | 1,376 592 
WALES .. --» U F || 22,545 || 1,803 | 2,844 | 2,923 | 3,258 | 3,428 | 3,051 | 2,490 | 1,816 932 
Geographical 
Regions : 
Reh want of M || 7,142 || 636 | 960 | 949 | 1,113 | 1,191 | 932 | 690 | 463 | 208 
WER 1B 7,876 605 924 1,001 1,159 1,235 1,066 879 648 359 


M|| 3,963 || 355 | 509 | 481 | 657 | 701 | 537 | 385 | 240 98 
Greater London { F || 4,428 || 337 | 494 | 573 | 686 | 723 | 614} 483 | 339 | 179 


Remainder — 4 3,179 281 451 468 456 490 395 305 223 110 


South East 3,448 || 268 | 430 | 428 | 473 | 512 | 452 | 396 | 309 | 180 
ae f M|| 6,543 || 600 | 947 | 865 | 989 | 1,036 | 870 | 641 | 429 | 166 
“ ‘“ F || 73039 || 569 | 916 | 921 | 1,000 | 13060 | 971 | 788 | 565 | 249 
Bea M|| 1,116 || 104 | 167 | 161 169 | 168 | 142 | 105 72 28 
VFI 3147 08 | 162. 167.\-2 165, |) 167 | (151 |° 120 81 36 

M|| 680 62 | 103 | 1061 101 101 83 62 43 19 

North IT _ Ag F 696 59 98 95 97 | 100 90 74 56 27 
oe aa i M|} 1,730 || 158 | 244 | 218 | 265 | 279 | 236 | 172 | 114 4A 
‘-1 F || 1,850 || 150 | 236 | 295-1 264 | 282 | 260 | 207 | 150 66 

eae f M|| 3,017 || 276 | 433 | 380 | 454 | 4ss | 409 | 302 | 200 75 
‘Fil 3.346 || 262 | 420 | 424 | 474 | 511 | 470 | 387 | 278 | 120 


629 639 508 358 240 102 


’ M || 3,939 || 368 | 567 | 528 
Midland .. AF 4 611 619 | 543 | 425 | 304 154 


Midland 1 Mo 2615 245 381 353 


424 425 332 234 156 65 
pee 2,714 233 367 360 


413 409 354 277 199 102 


M || 1,324 || 123 | 186 | 175 | 205 | 214 | 176 | 124 84 37 
Midland II 4 F || 1379 || 116 | 179 | 182 198 | 210 | 189 | 148 | 105 52 
ak M || 1,006 90 | 139e| “rsa 1 1a7 |. 60118 322 96 73 36 

SAS FT Bolle 1010 g4-|>193 | 134 | oa40 | 445 | 128 | ant 85 50 

M || 1,147 g5|" 155 | 186." 158 | 46a, wane l qe 84 42 

ech Wiest of F || 1213 91 | 147° |" 149° | 160 | 176. | 164 | 144 | > 112 70 
ae ml 1,273 || 110 | 184 | 176 | 187 | 193 | 170] 128] 87 38 
ie A Palle vara oaos | “ize: |" i767le ves, F193 | lage | 14s le 08 30 

Aue M|| 916 gi | 133 | i25 | 136 | 140 | 123 93 60 25 
PALE il heas 77 | 129) 129°) 187 | 148°) (127 99 | 68 31 

M|| 357 29 51 51 51 53 47 35 27 13 

Peet mt F || 379 28 49 47 51 55 52 ree eee? 19 


Density Aggregates 
outside Greater 
London ; 
County Boroughs ‘I u 6,257 592 - 904 807 981 992 823 604 397 157 


Urban Districts | mi u 6,637 600 960 874 981 | 1,051 876 646 452 | 197 


Rural Districts us ¥ 4,193 351 579 696 604 633 511 392 287 140 


ea 2 —— eo —s— —_e st —- ee _. 
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APPENDIX II 


Table 3.—Supplement 


Subdivision of Estimates shown in main table distinguishing 
separate Quarters of Marriage Durations under 2 years. 


(figures in tens) 





Duration (months) Duration (months) 









0-24 24-54 54-8} 83-11} 


113-143 | 143-174 | 173-203 | 203-233 








880 938 821 687 550 408 294 196 
3695 4591 4728 4805 4611 4182 3763 3552 
1622 2083 2206 2287 2283 2164 2017 1981 

691 845 856 846 828 784 736 731 

387 464 460 446 432 408 384 382 

228 278 279 274 266 253 238 235 

156 189 189 188 184 77, 167 166 
7503 9199 9350 9345 8970 8199 7432 7077 
7659 9388 9539 9533 9154 8376 7599 7243 

903 913 749 576 428 340 276 204 
3723 4439 4401 4265 4183 4209 4243 4229 
1734 2167 2254 2298 2400 2600 2765 2877 

734 895 908 904 li 943 960 95S 

420 511 515 506 508 506 503 487 

241 297 301 294 297 301 303 298 

160 196 199 197, 199 200 200 198 
7755 9222 9128 8843 8733 8899 9050 9054 
7915 9418 9327 9040 8932 9099 9250 9252 
978 999 812 650 550 425 322 218 
3779 4581 4533 4560 4415 4259 4114 3882 
1738 2251 2365 2512 2523 2638 2748 2802 
680 877 913 953 946 973 993 992 
417 530 544 562 555 561 564 553 
249 310 316 327 321 328 332 325 

169 208 207 208 204 208 211 209 
7841 9548 9483 9564 9310 9184 9073 8772 
8010 9756 9690 9772 9514 9392 9284 8981 
982 1011 852 677 585 457 345 243 
3579 4358 4447 4475 4525 4443 4278 4190 
1539 1996 2178 2341 2498 2709 2841 3020 
567 731 785 830 887 975 1015 1057 
370 466 495 522 546 584 601 62 
231 288 303 313 326 341 347 360 

163 201 208 211 213 217 218 221 
7268 8850 9060 9158 9367 9509 9427 9492 
7431 9051 9268 9369 9580 9726 9645 9713 

950 983 837 677 557 435 341 239 
3482 4233 4349 4383 4342 4266 4234 4140 
1405 1807 1953 2066 217i 2377 2581 2754 

544 691 742 777 807 867 943 1011 

349 434 456 470 482 508 539 568 

221 273 287 294 299 314 332 344 

157 192 198 203 204 210 216 217 
6951 8421 8624 8667 8658 8767 8970 9056 
7108 8613 8822 8870 8862 8977 9186 9273 
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APPENDIX II 


Table 4.—Supplement 


Subdivision of Legitimate Maternities shown in main table 
distinguishing separate Quarters of Marriage Durations under 2 years. 





Duration (months) Duration (months) 





















—- | ey Age of ———$—$—$—$—$——— — 
Woman | 
0-24 23-54 53-84 84-114 114-144 144-174 173-204 2034-234 
1946 
1,010 3,817 4,311 3,3 15-19 15925 1,206 796 566 
1,780 7,044 13,015 24,188 | 20-24 17,566 ag | 9,416 8,667 
784 2,358 4,905 12, 25-29 - 9,016 6,705 5,168 4,708 
344 859 1.660 3,947 30-34 2,849 2,181 1,704 1,505 
185 407 683 1,345 35-39 1,053 741 688 598 
67 120 139 40-44 216 LEAP F/ 155 163 
4,170 14,605 24,713 45,150 15-44 32,625 23,281 17,927 16,207 
1947 
1,287 4,772 5,933 15-19 2,099 1,449 1,060 j ify 
2,375 9,722 17,795 20-24 19,970 15,062 IS pee47 12,892 
1,268 3,614 6,933 25-29 11,246 8,886 8,215 8,219 
497 1,231 2,134 30-34 3,640 2,780 2,418 2,254 
240 560 864 35-39 1,385 1,082 915 776 
71 159 178 40-44 254 246 228 203 
5,738 20,058 33,837 15-44 38,594 29,505 26,063 25,096 
1948 
1,489 5,844 6,857 3,894 15-19 a 1,483 1,104 781 
2,514 10,719 17,707 26,646 20-24 18,713 13,589 11,862 10,778 
1,243 3,692 6,508 13,577 25-29 10,288 7,916 7,082 6,956 
528 1,168 1,996 4,199 30-34 3,304 2,429 2,206 2,142 
268 487 850 1,596 35-39 ML eg/ 1,007 908 818 
83 153 198 298 40-44 298 246 Zo 206 
6,125 22,063 34,116 50,210 15-44 36,102 26,670 23,393 21,681 
1949 
1,501 6,723 7,543 3,346 15-19 2,414 1,520 1,242 824 
2,285 10,117 16,363 21,986 20-24 19,267 13503 Los 11,256 
1,032 3,210 5,397 10,562 25-29 9,965 7,318 6,872 7,185 
432 985 1,603 3,069 30 34 2,882 2,268 2,065 2,093 
265 544 736 1,315 35-39 1,232 1,031 910 830 
83 164 Y72 237 40-44 317 Pee | 205 200 
5,598 21,743 31,844 40,515 15-44 36,077 25,917 22,807 22,388 
1950 
1,473 6,350 7,246 3,269 15-19 1,999 1,548 1,234 865 
1,922 9,638 14,825 20,915 20-24 16,063 12,390 11,200 10,458 
796 2,793 4,523 9,378 25-29 7,597 6,220 6,032 6,263 
380 958 1,580 3,156 30-34 2,674 2,039 1,923 1,979 
207 457 673 1,237 35-39 1,082 870 804 791 
81 146 140 256 40-44 226 194 183 175 
4,859 20,342 28,987 38,211 15-44 29,641 Zo,208 21,376 20,531 
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APPENDIX II 


Table 5.—Supplement 


Maternity Rates (per year of exposure) 
for separate Quarters of Marriage Durations under 2 years. 


Duration (months) Duration (months) 





See eens pk + _— 


24-54 54-8 | 8$-113 | Age of Woman | 114-143 | 144-17} | 174-20} | 20}-23} 


1946 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
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Table 6.—Total Maternities achieved per 1,000 Women marrying; 
dur 


Note.—(a) Each cohort associated with two calendar years represents the number of | 
(5) The nominal age at marriage is more precisely the age at the time of expp 
the nominal age. 
PART I. Total Maternities, 
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cohort Marriage Duration * 

of new | |) 

mar- 84 1 2 3 “4 5 6 7 8 ) 

riages | mths. | year | years| years | years| years | years | years | years | yearss 
Nominal age at Marriage : All ages under 45 


1937-38 187 285 527 711 852 hehe) 1,138 1,275 1,384 41,5111 
1938-39 164 256 487 656 825 978 | 1,132 1,254 1,404 41,5311 


1939-40 117 199 409 597 762 922; 1,050 1,222 1,374 1.45% 
1940-41 109 188 411 592 762 898 | 1,077 1,249. 1,372~ 134Ga— 
1941-42 110 189 421 610 760 947 | 1,189. 1,278 11,3925) 149 
1942-43 124 211 473 651 843 1,053} 1,211 1 3028 E462 

1943-44 134 240 492 704 ao BO089 Ne 1/253" 1352 

1944-45 113 226 509 750 941 1,105 | 1,244 


1945-46 117 237 969 798 993 1,162 
1946-47 159 319 605 826 1,012 

1947-48 162 292 574 781 

1948--49 164 274 SAO 

1949-50 158 267 


Under 25 


1937-38 261 Ae S655 G29 Sod 022 1,194 | 1,354 1,514 1,642  1,7983 
1938-39 225 324 586 785 978 1,150 | 1,325 1,465 1,643 1,796%5 


1939-40 151 239 478 688 869 1,048 | 1,192 1,395 1,576 1,7041 
1940-41 134 218 468 666 854 1,006 | 1,216 1,422 1,568 .1,6738 
1941-42 129 213 466 672 838 1,051 | 1,277 1,440 1,574 1,6883 
1942-43 143 234 520 715 927 11691352 Ol a O47 
1943-44 154 266 540 111 1,016 B2it 7 1,380 4% Lo2z2 

1944-45 132 252 dol 821 1,036 1,222 | 1,382 


1945-46 | 140 265 630 887 1,108 1,302 
1946-47 | 196 363 692 944 1,159 

1947-48 | 204 350 667 904 
1948-49 | 208 331 628 . 
1949-50 | 198 318 


25-29 


1937-38 112 208 437 607 735 876 | 1,013 1,148 1,255 1,379 
1938-39 98 189 409 559 723 878-; 1,032 1,151 1,299» 1,423 


1939-40 74 154 341 521 685 841 968 1,129 1,270. 1.3708 
1940-41 The 155 =362 541 708 84Z | 1,011 1,167 1,280. 1,364 
1941-42 81 199] Fa79 967 713 892 } 1,065 1,194 1,301 1,382 
1942-43 96 184 440 613 805 15000 | 1,149° 91,2815 1,380 
1943-44 103 218 464 677 882 17040 | 1,173. 71,278 

1944-45 86 206 9507 738 922 1,082.) 1,215 


1945-46 96 228 565 791 984 1,150 
1946-47 136 298 595 814 1,000 ; 
1947-48 127 262 542 748 

1948-49 120 233 494 

1949-50 Ae 225 


* The durations identified are more pp 
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45 by successive cohorts of marriages by the end of successive 
narriage. 


en exposed to risk at durations under one year in the second of the associated years. 
The actual age at marriage is approximately half'a year less than 


irst year of marriage. 


PARTY If. 


Total Maternities excluding the effect of pre-nuptial conception 


from the Maternities of the first year of marriage in respect of each cohort. 
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208 
183 
155 
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S7 
128 
131 
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188 
155 
128 
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363 
341 


303 
312 
321 
361 
374 
410 


468 
475 
437 
398 


415 
390 


343 
347 
349 
392 
406 
437 


510 
537 
500 
452 


337 
321 


273 
292 
305 
353 
374 
432 


483 
485 
435 
389 


547 
510 


491 
493 
510 
539 
586 
651 


697 
696 
644 


631 
589 


553 
545 
555 
587 
637 
707 


767 
789 
737 


507 
47} 


453 
471 
493 
526 
587 
663 


709 
704 
641 








Marriage Duration * 














4 5 6 7 
years | years | years | years 
All ages under 45 
688 835 O74, Lad 
679 832 986 1,108 
656 816 944 1,116 
663 799 978... 1,160 
660 847 | 1,039 1,178 
731 941 | 1,099 1,240 
801 OF). teak, Pl Dees 208 
842 1,006] 1,145 
892 1,061 
882 
Under 25 
798 9701. 16 130% ecls290 
ipey 954 jee P29) eh 209 
734 913 | .1,057.....4,260 
733 885. 09S nol, dO 
721 934 | 1,160 1,323 
799 1,041 | 1,224 1,389 
882 43077 ||, 1,246....1,388 
922 1,108.) 1,268 
988 “isaiS2 
1,004 
25-29 
635 776 913 1,048 
635 790 944 1,063 
617 773 S007 leer 
638 772 941,, 1,097 
639 818 SSN SPAY) 
718 9134 1,062 1,194 
792 950 | 1,083 1,188 
847 1,007 | 1,140 
902 1,068 
890 


onths, 1 yr. 114 months. 2 yrs. 11$ months etc. 
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8 
years 





1,220 
1,258 


1,268 
1,273 
1,292 
1,350 


1,418 
1,447 


1,441 
1,447 
1,457 
L,ol9 








|_—— 


So nto 
years | years 


1,347 
1,385 


1,375 
1,364 
1,386 


1,574 
1,600 


1,569 
1,558 
1,971 


1,276 
1,334 


1,302 
1,294 
1,308 


1,379 
1,420 


1,378 
1,367 
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PART I—(continued) 


(See notes on pages 196 and 197) 
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cohort Marriage Duration * 

— of new [| ——_,, —— ) _ ar] j___c__— 
mar- 84 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 e 9 
riages | mths. | year | years| years} vears| years | years | years | years | vears; 

Nominal age at Marriage : 30-34 
1937-38 101 204 416 559 668 778 886 986 1,060 1,1283 
1938-39 92 184 9377 S15 648 775 896 990 1,079 1,149) 
1939-40 71 153 330 482 621 753 855 965 1,051  1,1083 
1940-41 76 156 347 502 645 761 885 987 1,060 1,104} 
1941-42 80 157 = 359 519 649 787 909 996° 1,059 1,10%8 
1942-43 89 Ub esto 550 705 847 957 1,045 1,102 
1943-44 101 203 420 607 765 891 988 1,060 
1944-45 85 193 452 642 ypon| 913 1,012 
1945-46 85 202 «= 481 668 818 945 
1946-47 108 239 = 486 655 793 
1947-48 106 216 444 603 
1948-49 103 196 420 
1949-50 105 207 
35-39 
1937-38 85 156 295 387 453 506 545 573 591 601. 
1938-39 74 140 269 357 436 493 531 559 578 590} 
1939-40 64 122, 251 344 420 479 518 546 566 975} 
1940-41 64 Izy 262 359 436 490 535 565 583 589} 
1941-42 67 124 263 362 434 495 540 565 579 585 } 
1942-43 74 138 293 392 480 549 585 614 628 
1943-44 78 144 296 402 485 540 572 591 
1944-45 69 142 311 427 504 557 589 
1945-46 69 145 327 433 511 564 
1946-47 81 162 318 417 489 
1947-48 aa 148 299 388 
1948-49 82 145 =. 293 
1949-50 Ty 143 | 
40-44 | 

1937-38 40 68 111 133 145 150 153 154 155 155 
1938-39 38 64 103 126 138 144 147 149 150 150 | 
1939-40 28 50 89 111 124 131 134 135 137 137 
1940-41 33 56 98 124 138 145 148 150 151 151 
1941-42 31 Sl 95 119 pois 137 140 142 . 143 144 
1942-43 43 66 110 134 149 158 160 162 163 
1943-44 44 64 112 135 150 157 160 162 
1944-45 34 60 108 136 150 156 158 


1945—46 30 54 =—:106 130 143 149 
1946-47 35 61 112. 137 147 
1947-48 35 58 105 128 

1948-49 36 55 96 

1949-50 33 55 
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PART II—(continued) 


(See notes on pages 196 and 197) 
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ort Marriage Duration * 
1ew |———— ay ———— 
RR ae ae ee mada 5 6 7 Bix Sh shel 
ses | mths. | year | years] years] years! years | years | years | years | years | years 
Nominal age at Marriage : 30-34 

38 115 327 470 579 689 Tp 897 971 1,039 1,088 
3-39 101 294 432 565 692 813 907 996 1,066 1,109 
40 88 265 417 556 688 790 900 986 1,043 1,080 
41 87 278 433 576 692 816 918 991 1,035 1,067 
42 84 286 446 576 714 836 923 986 1,028 
43 94 316 469 624 766 876 964 ~=1,021 
44 113 330 517 675 801 898 970 
45 118 377 567 716 838 937 
46 128 407 594 744 871 
47 147 394 563 701 
48 123 351 510 
S49 104 328 
50 114 

35-39 
1-38 78 217 309 375 428 467 495 513 523 528 
3-39 71 200 288 367 424 462 490 509 521 528 
4.0 62 191 284 360 419 458 486 506 515 520 
4] 67 202 299 376 430 475 505 523 929 . $32 
[42 61 200 299 371 432 477 502 516 522 
43 69 224 323 411 480 516 545 559 
344 72 224 330 413 468 500 519 
L455 78 247 363 440 493 525 
46 82 264 370 448 501 
3-47 88 244 343 415 
J—48 77 228 317 
5—49 69 217 
I-50 72 

40-44 
138 29 72 oe 106). 19 Lia) tas Gi 55 kG cae iG 
5-39 2/ 66 89 101 107 110 112 113 113s 113 
40 23 62 84 97 104 107 108 110 110 110 
)—41 24 66 92 106 113 116 118 119 119. ...199 
|_—-42 21 65 89 102 107 110 112 113 114 
2-43 24 68 92 107 116 118 120 121 
3-44 21 69 92 107 114 117 119 
1-45 27 75 103 117 123 125. 
5-46 25 Fd. 101 114 120 
347 27 78 103 113 
j-48 24 a 94 
3-49 20 61 
9-50 23 
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APPENDIX II 


Table 7.—Legitimate Maternities of Years 1946-1950 classified by 
Mother’s Age, Duration of Marriage and Number of 
Previous Children. England and Wales. 


Note .—(i) Tables for years 1938-1945 were published on pages 176 ef seg. of the Statistical 
Review, Civil Text, England and Wales, 1940-1945. 

(ii) Tables for years 1946-1950 already published as SS in Parts II of the Statistical Review 
of the several years but here adjusted by an ordered distribution of all Not Stated records. The 
adjusted figures by age, for all durations and numbers of previous children combined, differ to a 
slight and unimportant extent from those shown in Table EE of the successive Parts II. 

(iii) Statements of numbers of children which were incompatible with the duration of marriage 
were not questioned and are recorded without modification. Such children, if incorrectly stated, 
were presumably illegitimate or offspring of a previous marriage. 











































































































1946 
LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
duration ais ee ee ee eee 
| 
Total | 0 | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 10-14) 15 & 
| | over 
Mothers of all Ages : 
All ; 
durations | 777,623 | 334,813 | 232,048 | 105,173 | 47,077 | 24,031 | 13,490 | 8,010 |5,112 | 3,342 | 1,950 | 2,495 82 
0-8 mths.; 43,488 42,955 446 oy) 16 10 4 1 1 — —— —- — 
9-11 ,, 45,150 44,578 932 28 6 2 —- Dy — 2, 
Q- yrs. 88,638 87,533 978 83 22, G2 4 3 1 z, — -= -- 
I- ,, 90,040 81,372 8,303 324 | 24 9 3) 2 2 -—— 1 — —— 
= 57,241 34,177 Die she 1,620) - 96 27 3 3 1 1 — I -— 
ses 56,201 26,186 25,071 4,508 364 52 14 4 1 1 od — — 
4— ,, 65,599 i a, 28,622 7,696 1,185 133 25 8 — 1 1 1 -— 
Beas, 68,287 | 24,893 | 29,978 | 10,524 | 2,411 395 64 12 6 Shane ene 
6-— ,, 76,540 22,173 34,795 14,282 4,079 959 202 27. 16 5 I 1 —_ 
i= 4) 50,056 9,831 O20) 11,862 4,379 1,495 415 106 33 4 | 4 a, — 
8 ,, 39,526 6,272 15,652 10,287 4,650 1,778 635 195 45 8 2. Wy — 
9- ,, 34,621 4,748 12,675 9}235 4,645 | 2,062 813 308 ! 91 29 7 7 1 
10- ,, 103,110 8,533 27,794 | 26,879 | 17,490 | 10,329 5,974 | 3,281 | 1,646 762 283 138 I 
(540 37,800 1,065 | 4,537 | 6,962] 6,620 | 5,542 | 4,223 |3,024 |2,300 |1,619 | 941 | 953] 14 
20- ,, 9,018 100 393 870 1,061 1,155 1,031 944 887 818 615 | 1,098 46 
25— ,, 926 3 16 38 51 83 83 91 81 87 94 279 20 
30 & over 20 a 2 3 — a 1 2 82 3 it 6 — 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All | 
durations | 18,074 | 16,508 1,466 94 5 1 a a — os — — a= 
0-8 mths. 9,138 9,100 37 1 — — — a — oe — --- — 
v=), 3,344 3,011 33 — — - — — — — 
0- yrs. 12,482 | 12,411 70 1 2 = = =e = <s af 2) 
fo", 4,493 | 3,712 768 Ls (42 = _ os = 
com 910 344 520 44 a | oak ms — é 
Be), 175 39 97 35 3 1 ane _ nt ee ee Se ets 
4—- 14 2 11 1 i) # die of E 
Mothers aged 20-24 
All | 
durations | 179,462 | 125,750 | 42,180 | 9,285 | 1,794 | 377 58 8 a es 23 ee 
0-8 mths.| 21,839 21,670 163 5 1 — — — — — a — — 
9-11 ,, 24,188 23,929 250 9 _— no —- _ — = —- 
Q— yrs. 46,027 45,599 413 14 1 —- — ~ 
i=, 47,920 43,268 4,535 110 7 — = -—— _ - 
ee 28,620 | 16,609 | 11,177 805 25 ae _ - m= 
cor 23,567 | 10,258 | 11,101 | 2,074 124 10 a ae - a ma 
aie 18,327 | 6,765 | 8,439] 2.680 409 30 4 a ~— a 
OD. 455 9,509 2,463 4,350 2,033 DOU 97 7 — z 
6- ,, 4,265 713 1,785 1,176 443 125 17 2 3; — —- I = 
T= 55 1,021 59 329 oor 185 88 20 5 2: — - 1 — 
pea 182 12 47 53 39 19 10 1 tie : 
o- ,, 24 4 4 | 8 4 | 4 — — — | . | - 




















Table 7.—1946 (contd.) 
(See notes on first page of table) 





Marriage 
duration 


Mothers aged 25-29 


All 
durations 


0-8 mths. 
9-11 ,, 
O— yrs. 
i ” 
22 ”? 
3— PP 
4— 9 
5- ” 
6— ” 
ae ”? 
Se 3? 
9= ” 
10-14 ,, 


Mothers aged 30-34 


All 
durations 


0-8 mths. 
9-11 ,, 
O- yrs. 
Jee ” 
a ”? 
hie ” 
4—- re) 
5- ” 
6— ”? 
T= 9 
8- ” 
I= ” 
10- 35 
15-19 ,, 





Total 


236,696 


8,047 
12,066 
20,113 
25,597 
18,614 
21,932 
32,476 
37,241 
38,691 
19,450 
11,188 

6,119 

5,275 


196,578 


2,863 
3,947 
6,810 
8,239 
6,235 
7.312 
10,871 
16,353 
26,326 
22,285 
20,496 
19,478 
48,618 
3,555 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 


la 


109,829 


7,893 
11,911 
19,804 
23,485 
11,683 
10,923 
14,775 
14,134 
10,674 

2,896 

914 
354 
187 


56,443 


2,763 
3,863 
6,626 
7,486 
3,806 
3,474 
4,847 
6,461 
8,534 
5,123 
3,773 
2,776 
3,453 

84 


Mothers aged 35-39 


AlJ 


durations | 113,338 
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SANT +; 
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Jie oP 
2- ” 
3 9 
4- 2? 
oe 29 
c= ” 
= 2”? 
8- 2? 
9- ”? 
10- 5 
15- 53 
20-24 ,, 


1,275 
1,345 
2,620 
3,080 
2,337 
2,591 
3,262 
4,404 
6,371 
6,487 
6,834 
8,026 
42,353 
23,221 
1,752 


21,941 


1,216 
1,315 
2,531 
2,769 
1,409 
1,204 
1,292 
1,542 
1,983 
1,572 
1,415 
1,454 
4,169 

570 


31 | 


Mothers aged 40 and over 


All 
durations 


0-8 mths. 
9-11.,, 
Q- yrs. 
jes 9 
Jege ” 
3- 39 
i 2) 
o- ” 
ce 7”? 
de ”? 
ii ” 
9- ” 
10- +5 
15- oe 
20- a 
25- Ap 
30 & over 


33,475 


326 
260 
586 
711 
525 
624 
649 
780 
887 
813 
826 
974 

6,864 
11,024 
7,266 
926 
20 


4,342 


9,311 
13,782 
16,200 


stillborn) by present husband being 


30,427 


80,055 
128 
144 
272 

1,996 
6,437 


| 


32,852 


36 

24 

60 
276 
828 
1,131 
1,426 
1,895 
2,789 
2,840 
2,856 
3,224 


23,224 


10 
s 
13 

25 

82 
206 
420 
713 
1,151 
1,376 
1,605 
2,047 
11,165 
4,229 
192 


ise a hajatua sical | 

10,612 3,727 | 1,367 | 462 
5 1 — — 

2 = aoe 1 

yi] 1 — 1 

6 2 A ee 

33 6 ure — 
125 15 al ne 
487 40 6 1 
Ltr 174 27 4 
2,209 508 90 9 
2,182 814 203 48 
1,939 778 307 84 
1,252 629 305 | 106 
1,195 760 424 | 209 
16,967 | 8,572 | 4,486 | 2,297 
3 2 ae 1 

8 pees oe pan, 
6 9 aS 1 

5 3 — 1 

21 10 = 1 
70 12 ale GAS 
175 32 8 1 
447 70 16 5 
1,039 222 61 6 
1,440 429 133 30 
1,941 729 218 he 
2,451 | 1,050 367 | 140 
8,747 | 5,393 | 3,209 |1,704 
625 620 469 | 337 
13,315 | 8,084 | 5,205 | 3,301 
6 4 She 

1 caataies } = ] 
7) 4 | 3 1 

6 3 aA 

8 5 3 1 

35 10 2 3 
90 24 5 3 
188 47 13 1 
331 78 26 6 
475 140 50 18 
628 201 83 33 
791 325 119 42 
6,465 | 3,566 | 2,015 | 1,138 
4,077 | 3,455 | 2,688 | 1,888 
214 226 197 | 167 
4,384 | 3,270 | 2,374 11,942 
1 3 1 — 

a, 2 aes pees 
1 5 1 ad 

ee 1 a 1 
7 2 = 1 

| 4 4 1 

24 7 2 3 
42 7 1 g 
57 26 8 4 
97 24 9 5 
103 51 17 6 
147 54 22 20 
1,083 610 326 | 230 
1,918 | 1,467 | 1,066 | 799 
847 929 S34) 777 
51 83 83 91 
= = 1 2 
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LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
stillborn) by present husband being 


























je 


Marriage 
duration 
Total 0 | 1 | 2, | 3 | 4 | 5 6 7 8 9 10-14] 15 & 
over 
Mothers of All Ages 
All 
durations | 844,013 | 383,599 | 246,441 | 109,756 | 47,376 | 23,522 | 13,169 | 7,817 | 5,017 | 2,983 | 1,862 | 2,390 81 
0-8 mths.| 59,633 | 58,881 624 90 22 5 5 Zz 2 1 — te 
9-11 ,, 53,875 | 53,156 643 60 | 12 3 1 — —_ — — a a 
O- yrs. 113,508 | 112,037 1,267 150 34 8 6 J 2 1 _— 1 — 
1- ye 119,258 | 106,352 12,316 526 41 13 6 | 2 —_ — 1 — 
2- 5) 74,856 | 44,027 | 28,544 2,108 136 18 8 5 2 1 5 2 — 
3- vi 56,943 | 24,379 | 26,964 5,024 504 50 10 4 4 4 _— = = 
4— 60,118 | 22,994 | 27,578 S167 e207 139 16 8 7 1 1 — ES 
5 Be 66,081 2,151 30,052 10,968 | 2,423 408 54 i5 6 4 — —— ==. 
6- . 64,158 | 17,710 | 29,243 12,642 3,536 839 152 24 11 1 —= =< Ears 
7- 7 66,246 14,023 | 29,676 | 15,201 5,258 1,552 405 102 23 5 1 SS 
8- ss 41,642 6,153 | 16,706 | 11,331 | 4,785 | 1,849 578 188 35 10 2 5} — 
9- + 33,290 4,198 | 12,023 9,119 | 4,619 | 2,057 839 301 102 25 3 4 aS 
10- as 101,751 8,437 | 27,407 | 26,811 | 17,243 | 10,142 5,835 | 3,148 | 1,604 680 300 141 3 
ee oni 36,437 | 1,021 | 4,236 | 6,809 | 6,430 | 5,227] 4,125 | 2,982 |2,250 |1,459 | 941] 947! 10 
20- of 8,824 111 405 846 1,099 1,155 1,048 953 875 PUES) 533 | 1,043 37 
25- a 891 6 24 54 61 65 87 81 92 72 76 242 


30 & over 10 — — — — — — 3 ey, 1 1 3 
4 i 


Mothers aged 16-19 


All 

durations | 22,544 | 20,569 1,863 109 3 —— | — — —— — — — — 
0-8 mths.| 11,992 | 11,955 36 1 — — — — = = pe ae = 
6-11) 5, 3,825 | 3,778 46 1 as a = = ie As, i wage |e 
O-) yrs. 15,817 | 15,733 82 Dips eee s = ES = = cé is | E. 
ae 5,360 | 4,362 982 rine st =8 | Eoneee eeeeine Wana ONE WE PS Soe 
pa balks 1,165 433 679 52 1 aks ao a Lm ath an eee 
Sa", 193 40 114 37 2 = — | a = a sn = aS. 
4- _,, 9 1 6 Oe Oh bes ae —- |= ual eas Ass a) oe 


Mothers aged 20-24 


| 
| 
| 
| | 


All 
durations | 215,095 | 152,697 | 49,420 | 10,604 | 1,948 356 49 16 
0-8 mths.| 29,892 | 29,637 238 15 2 — — — — — — —- _— 
9~11 5, 28,496 | 28,201 277 18 — — — -~ — _- _- — _— 
O- yrs. | 58,388 | 57,838 515 33 2 — — — —_ — —- _ --- 
LEON As 61,151 | 54,292 6,625 230 3 1 — — — — — — — 
rn 37,317 | 21,522 14,713 1,047 35 — — — —- -- — ~- _ 
Es a See 23,673 9,489 11,653 2,336 184 10 1 — — -— a _ — 
; aia ard 18,070 6,037 8,687 2,880 429 37 — — — -- _- —- — 
Le Fy 10,646 2,673 4,888 2,368 613 87 13 4}; — — — — —— 
e *, 4,158 680 1,757 1,190 399 108 18 4 2}; — — —_ a 
a 1,401 147 493 426 224 86 16 7 2) — — — — 
Ss , 245 es 66 76 56 on 1 1 1 — — — — 
52 46 2 23 18 3); — — — — — = pegs Th S26 

Mothers aged 25-29 

All 
durations | 270,971 | 127,266 | 91,680 | 34,477 | 11,425 | 4,071 | 1,383 | 478 149 32 8 7 
0-8 mths.| 11,815 | 11,559 207 35 11 3 -- — = ~~ _ — — 
9-11 ,, 14,880 | 14,647 208 22 2 1 — ao _ -- — — — 
0- yrs. | 26,695 | 26,206 415 57 13 4 -— — - — — — — 
ie if, 36,566 | 33,045 3,321 177 18 4 1 — — — — — — 
2a, 25,821 | 15,769 9,336 671 41 3 — 1 —- —_ — = -- 
a6 1S, 23,444 | 10,616 10,794 1,839 175 16 3 1 — =e -_ — — 
Am 4, 30,060 | 12,200 | 13,566 3.711 521 55 6 1 — ~ — — — 
ee 38,457 | 13,304 17,660 6,080 | 1,209 185 18 1 — — — — — 
Om | G3 35,694 9,439 | 16,539 7,216 1,957 457 73 10 2 1 — — — 
7 | i 29,701 5,150 | 13,104 7,448 | 2,868 859 232 34 5 1 — — — 
a | 5 125572 1,007 4,298 3,905 | 2,084 905 289 75 6 2) — 1}; — 
9- 99 6,553 "315 1,692 1,987 | 1,371 738 308 104 36 2;,— — — 
10-14 ,, | 5,408 215 955 1,386 1,168 845 453 251 100 26 8 1j;— 





Table 7.—1947 (contd). 


(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
stillborn) by present husband being 
































Marriage |__ 
duration | 
Total 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10-14] 15 & 
| over 
Mothers aged 30-34 
All 
durations | 189,611 | 55,609 | 65,654 | 35,690 116,255 | 8,058 | 4,199 | 2,195 | 1,100 481 229 | 141 | — 
0-8 mths. 3,862 3,729 99 22 5 2 4 — — 1 — —_ — 
9-11 ,, 4,732 4,644 69 12 7 — — —_ — — — —_ —_ 
O- yrs. 8,594 8,373 168 34 12 2 4 — — 1 —_ — — 
1- a 11,092 | 10,047 969 60 10 3 3 — — a a — —_ 
2- 3 7,310 4,342 2,707 206 37 2 5 2, 1 — —_ 1} — 
3- re 6,766 3,034 3,081 533 100 13 2 1 — 2 — a — 
4— i 8,550 3,438 3,863 1,057 162 21 4 3 2 —_ —_ — — 
O= S555 125,613 4,672 5,668 1,775 396 84 10 6 1 1 a — — 
6— - 18,567 5,845 8,469 3,169 854 185 36 7 2 —- oo — — 
7- a 26,987 6,621 | 12,661 5,563 | 1,583 414 104 35 4 2 — — — 
8- 9 20,866 3,560 9,053 5,380 | 1,916 664 212 66 12 2 _- 1| — 
9- mR 18,092 2,422 6,981 4,891 | 2,310 911 376 144 41 13 2 1| — 
10- 5 46,956 3,204 | 11,720 | 12,518 | 8,330 | 5,205 |] 3,017 | 1,597 817 340 145 63 | — 
15-19 ,, 3,218 Sil 314 504 545 547 426 334 220 120 82 75 | — 
Mothers aged 35-39 
All 
durations |111,635 | 22,562 | 31,656 | 23,031 | 13,205 | 7,744 | 5,108 | 3,219 | 2,218 | 1,333 762 788 9 
0-8 mths. 1,664 1,607 35 16 3 — 1 1 1 — — — — 
9-11 ,, 1,637 1,591 36 7 1 1 1 — —, — — — — 
O- yrs. 3,301 3,198 71 23 4 1 Z 1 i — - — — 
i- a 4,158 7 c6 351 36 8 5 — a 2 — oo —_ = 
2- f 2,641 1,542 961 111 13 6 2 1 1 1 2 1} — 
3- ra 2,335 962 1,089 231 37 a 4 1 3 1 a — a 
4- 5 2,786 1,042 1,227 415 | 75 18 3 D 3 a 1 — — 
5- mes 3,650 1,283 1,569 620 171 42 8 2 3 2 —_ — oe 
6- 3 4,905 1,485 2,126 924 272 74 19 2 3 — — oom — 
7- 55 Yipes 1,853 3,053 1,531 479 160 43 22 a 2 o 1{ — 
8- 7,018 1,368 2,934 1,751 637 211 61 35 Wy 6 2 i 
9- 3 7,633 1,305 2,984 1,974 823 349 127 40 22 7 1 1}| — 
10- a 42,299 4,251 | 12,734 | 11,101 | 6,599 | 3,484 | 2,012 | 1,107 575 266 Way) 51 2 
15- 4 22,092 540 2,452 4,136 | 3,886 | 3,159 | 2,620 | 1,834 | 1,399 928 557 576 5 
20-24 ,, 1,666 27 105 178 |. 201 228 207 172 187 120 82 157 2 
| 
Mothers aged 40 and over 
All 
durations | 34,157 4,896 6,168 5,845 | 4,540 | 3,293 | 2,430 | 1,909 | 1,545 | 1,137 863 | 1,459 72. 
0-8 mths. 408 394 9 1 1 = a 1 1 — —_ 1| — 
9-11 ,, 305 295 7 — 2 1 — — — — — a= =e 
O- yrs. 713 689 16 1 3 1 == 1 1 a = 1}; — 
1- a 931 850 68 7 2 — 2 1 — — — Ay cos 
2- ae 602 419 148 21 9 — 1 1 — — 3 — = 
Epis ee 532 238 233 48 6 4 ae 1 1 i eee EE esis 
4- 5 643 276 229 102 20 8 3 2 2 1 — oo 2a 
5- i 715 269 267 125 34 10 5 2 2 1 ee = se 
6- a5 834 261 BOL 143 54 15 6 1 2 — = = wee 
7- as 1,006 252 365 233 104 33 10 4 5 —- ae ae es 
8- 5 941 201 355 29 92 42 15 11 4 a — i ees 
9- = 966 154 343 249 112 59 28 13 3 3 — |i 
10- a 7,088 767 1,998 1,806 | 1,146 608 353 193 112 48 30 26 1 
15- 5 11,127 430 1,470 2,169 | 1,999 ; 1,521 | 1,079 814 631 411 302 296 5 
20- ee 7,158 84 300 668 | 898 927 841 781 688 599 451 886 35 
25- r 891 6 24 54 61 65 87 81 92 72 76 242 31 
30 & over 10 — — — — — == 3 2 1 1 3); — 


{ 
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Table 7.—1948 


(See notes on first page of table) 


ee 


LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 

stillborn) by present husband being 
Marriage 
duration 








4 

° 

<i 
© 

—, 
om) 
_— 
to 
ise) 


| | 
7 8 9 |10-14 | 15 & 
| over 











Mothers of All Ages 
All 


















































































































































| 
durations | 741,524 | 315,884 | 226,577 | 101,827 | 44,566 | 21,797 | 12,105 7,178 | 4,479 | 2,912 |1,812 | 2,283 | 104 
0-8 mths.| 62,304 | 61,208 901 142 30 11 5 4 1 1 1 | — as 
O21 135 50,210 | 49,258 858 71 13 5 4 eh c= as ee 
Q- yrs. | 112,514 | 110,466 1,759 213 43 16 9 5 1 1 1} — | — 
1- °,, {107,846 | 90,588 | 16,429 737 56 19 10 1 4 ON Magee Nata mena 
Bo) 481898) 040,377 |437,647 3,123 185 39 10 1 ee y 3); — | = 
oo Loe 58,596 | 20,586 | 30,732 6,608 583 66 8 7 4 7 — | — 
OS eee 44,142 | 11,362 | 23,066 | 8,138] 1,368 168 21 13 5 1j°— ; — PS 
et View 44,550 | 9,818 | 21,976 | 9,724 | 2,521 427 65 9 3 3 2 | g) 23 
Ce Pe 47,079 |" 9,211 | “22,020 | 11,317 |°.3,458 878 156 28 7 PA ip eae | pave 
Fou ox, 44,875 7,553 | 19,635 | 11,696 | 4,292 | 1,250 362 66 14 g 4 i| — 
Bee Sox 46,052 6,096 | 18,575 | 13,013 | 5,569 | 1,962 612 | 169 39 13 25 2| — 
oe | Swe 29,450 | 2,911 9,896 | 8,560 | 4,660 | 2,125 870 | 298 94 26 4 6| — 
10-1 = 84,942 5,976 | 21,060 | 22,350 | 15,411 | 9,245-| 5,377 |2,874 |1,477 | 710} 306 | 155 1 
SES |) ae 30,921 817 3,385 5,484 | 5,357 | 4,426 | 3,590 |2,769 | 1,968 |1,370 | 830; 911 | 14 
20 n 8,372 119 377 829 993 | 1,111 951 |2892 1 776%. 703) 7591 | 09 s4) en 
51a, 790 3 20 33 69 64 64 65 87 74 68 | 2111 32 
30 & over 2 1 a 2 1 1 i iy Se | nei 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All | | | | 
durations | 25,235 | 22,651 2,430 151 3, — =— a Se = i ho Nae 
| i 
0-8 mths.| 14,190 | 14,124 65 1 = 2s ie nS = pS 
S211 3,894 3,834 59 1 — — = ri | 
0- yrs. | 18,084 | 17,958 124 2 — = = . = = Sl 
2 5,640 | 4,279 1,334 S71 — = = = me = ee) pees 
7s | ee 1,329 380 864 84 1 — _ — ay — ES eee ee 
Sot ke, 173 33 103 35 oe — a= an 3 = Se) eee 
7s Oh a 9 1 5 3 = = fo wd zs E | 
Mothers aged 20-24 
All i ' | | 
durations | 198,987 | 132,498 | 52,475 | 11,364 | 2,195 376 64 12 i ee — | — | — 
0-8 mths.| 30,940 | 30,600 310 25 5 2 oo 
D=1155;) 26,646 | 26,248 385 12 — 1 = oe. ~ _ —< i 
0- yrs. | 57,586 | 56,848 695 37 5 1 = = | 
l=} “53 54,942 | 45,793 | 8,854 280 13 2 = = = oe — ae bt ae 
ear 37,349 | 17,670 | 18,201 1,416 55 6 1 
a? 23,274 7,561 | 12,366 3,094 240 13 | | — 
Bo ks, 13,217 2,890 6,925 2,825 529 47 it} == are ae a es 
Bo). Bi, 7,789 1,256 | 3,600 2,184 641 91 13 4 | 
6 aay, 3,480 369 1,422 1,091 454 121 21 Dae at ext sau 
ae, 1,051 80 334 345 195 74 17 5 Cy ge a | apres yr <2 
28 2680 25 67 84 55 19 7 1 2 
Ss bas 39 6 11 8 8 2 4 RSS i anes» ee = 
Mothers aged 25-29 
All | l 
durations 240,620 | 99,534 | 87,561 |} 34,987 | 12,075 | 4,271 | 1,482 | 493] 154] 45 14 4) = 
! 
0-8 mths.| 11,443 | 11,057 317 58 10 = il pee conse a = 
Sali, 13,577 | 13,263 72 34 4 2 1 1 — | — |= 
O- yrs. | 25,020 | 24,320 589 92 14 2 2 1] + bows - 
ee ee 32,242 | 27,524 4,422 263 23 8 2 — | — = 
Tet ati 30,150 | 15,663 | 13,311 1,091 71 13 1 ‘ = il 
Buy oe 25,382 | 9,380 | 13,298} 2,452 224 23 4 ee a! aw Hock. ee 
See 22,000 | 6,027 | 11,548] 3,812 549 56 7 he ee a a ae ie 
a ad 95,725 5,859 | 12,868 | 5,434] 1,316 220 7a = —- 1 | en a ae 
Raa ry. 28,356 5,452 | 13,312 6,935 | 2,039 519 84 11 4 a 
: en 22,877 | 3,236 | 9,790 | 6,349 | 2,547 717 195 34 9) | 
s- 16,776 1,550 5,985 : 5,203 | 2,604 | 1,014 324 80 14 {i}. cer 1 1}; — 
ae 6,846 324 1,591 Zit | wii 844 347 | 116 32 6; — | 1); — 
(0-14, 5,246 | 199 847 242) | S217 855 489 | 249 95| 38| 143 7 


Table 7.—1948 (contd.) 


(See notes on first page of table) 





Marriage 
duration 


Mothers aged 30-34 


All 
durations 


0-8 mths. 
9-11 ,, 





Mothers aged 35-39 


All l 
durations 


0-8 mths, 
OI. 53 
Q— yrs. 
ie ” 


” | 





Total 


151,176 


3,692 
4,199 
7,891 

10,081 
8,706 
6,752 
6,282 
7,874 

11,179 

15,385 

21,261 

15,035 

37,881 
2,849 


94,729 


1,605 
1,596 
3,201 
3,960 
3,143 
2,441 
2,108 
2,666 
3,432 
4,758 
6,829 
6,580 


LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
stillborn) by present husband being 








Mothers aged 40 and over 


All 
durations 


0-8 mths. 
ee ae 
Q=— Yrs. 
Je ” 
2- ” 
“oe ” 
4— ” 
5— ” 
6— 
Tee 29 
8— ” 
= ” | 
10- 4 
15~— sid 
20— ats 
25— 3 
30 & over | 


30,777 


434 
298 
732 
981 
gle 
574 
526 
496 
632 
804 
926 
950 












































0 | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 6 
39,165 | 52,345 | 30,280 | 14,570 | 7,081 | 3,827 | 1,971 
3,499 142 33 6 7 oS aes 
4.075 99 19 5 bese ia ee 
7.574 241 52 11 7 day es 
$697 | 1,259 104 8 6 a a ee 
4.454 | 3,806 395 31 12 4 2 
9°43) | 3.503 725 72 13 2 2 
1713 | 3,288} 1,035 195 35 7 7 
1898 | 4,008 | 1,489 389 70 13 3 
2.467'| 5,489 | 2,373 669 149 26 6 
3.085 | 7,141 | 3,687 | 1,064 298 87 19 
3.170 | 9,326 | 5,706 | 2,142 653 192 56 
1545 | 5,420 | 4,405 | 2,232 894 376 | 119 
27091 | 8,641 | 9875 | 7,249 | 4,508 | 2,734 | 1,445 
40 223 434 508 436 379 | 312 
17,658 | 26,244 | 19,735 111,773 | 7,060 | 4,488 | 3,009 
1,519 54 21 3 ray | Es 3 
1,552 36 7 | a eee 
3/071 90 25 5 4 2 3 
3.417 474 53 8 2 3 1 
1.764. | 1,230 11 26 4 eee 
890 | 1,233 265 36 13 1 2 
557 | 1.070 367 80 24 5 2 
660 | 1,281 530 140 40 10 2 
773| 1,541 771 248 71 19 6 
982 | 2.060] 1,133 391 129 52 5 
1,179 | 2844! 1,795 | 673 230 66 26 
906 | 2.558 | 1,781 819 | 314 120 48 
3,011 | 9,892 | 9,574 | 5,910] 3,281 | 1,792 | 986 
419 | 1,898 | 3,166 | 3,241 | 2,735 | 2,226 | 1,760 
29 73 159 196 913 190 | ‘168 | 
4,378 | 5,522 | 5,310 | 3,950 | 3,009 | 2,244 | 1,693 
409 13 4 6 1 1 
286 7 1 2 2 | a ea 
695 20 5 8 2 1 1 
878 86 10 4 1 Olt case 
446 235 21 1 4 an ae 
291 929 37 9 4 1 2 
174 930 96 15 6 1 3 
145 219 87 35 6 On ie 
150 256 147 48 18 6 3 
170 310 182 95 32 11 3 
172 353 295 95 46 23 6 
130 316 252 130 71 23 15 
675 | 1,680; 1,659 | 1,035 601 362 | 194 
358 | 1,264 | 17884 | 1,608 | 1,255 985 | 697 
90 "304 670 797 898 761 | 704 
3 20 | 33 69 64 64 65 
1 ce | 2 1 ae ee Ss 





205 















































7 8 9 |10-14/15 & 
over 

1,060 | 512] 233} 132| — 

1 1 
1 1 

3 te ae wg. Hy ee 

2 aa ope Jo eee 
9; a pe pee, == 

3 1 es = oe 

De gr a Oe a 
10 Se ale ee 
36 y] i 
754 | 371 | 146 67 | = 
247 |. 123 83 6h |b 
1,935 }-1,281 | 729 | 801 |, 16 
pee == 1 eae wee 
sae a 1 es pac 
1 ees =e. Nee 
ee 1 poo agetet ee 
1 — pons pa ath 

2 he ae le ee 
= 1 1 yee 
1 | eee ie 

2 2 1 1) laa 

9 5 a 
19 9 2 A gone 

521 | 253 | 116 67 | 4 
1,222 | 876 | 510] 576| 8 
$57 A3i 96) |) ISI) 7 

| 

1,327 | 1,074 | 836 11,346 | 88 
oes: = 2 ae Bos 
1 aoe ae = 23 

1 pees —. ces aoe 
a, 1 a al ae 
2 lel Pi ess 

poe = 1 pole 

4 OF aga ie ee 

7 4 1 hee 
107 48 31 On) bas 
AGO a 3710 | 2371? 271 6 
619 | 572} 495 | 842] 50 
87 74 GSe li) hie Se 





Table 7.—1949 


(See notes on first page of table) 











on ac 
LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
stillborn) by present husband being 
Marriage 
duration cs = 
Total | 0 | 1 | i | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10-14 /15 & 
over 
Mothers of All Ages 
An 
durations | 700,496 | 287,435 | 222,037 99,382 | 42,758 | 20,449 | 11,281 | 6,642 | 4,118 | 2,562 | 1,605 | 2,148 ae 
0-8 mths.| 59,185 | 58,084 889 ee, 57 18 8 3 1 3 — -- — 
9-11 ,, | 40,515 | 39,684 744 60 15 i que = a athe 
0- yrs. | 99,700 | 97,768 1,633 182 72 25 10 3 1 6 — — — 
1- xO 107,189 88,916 17,291 914 67 29 5 1 3 I 1 1 —_ 
2- .* 80,234 37,644 38,345 3,858 312 47 1 AY 6 1 3 — — 1 
3- Py 68,632 21,447 37,102 9,013 944 96 15 8 4 ] —_ 2 — 
4~ * 49,586 11,354 26,295 9,860 1,841 194 ys 4 3 1 1 1 —_ 
5— - 36,949 6,360 | 18,385 9,069 | 2,562 482 66 18 4 2 1 —— — 
6- 3 39,164 5,797 18,141 10,383 3,651 935 209 3I 9 4 ai fe — 
7q- ee 37,800 5,070 16,621 10,251 4,045 1,348 353 89 17 4 1 1 — 
8- * o2,9235 3,939 13,588 9,148 } 4,052 1,523 480 148 32 9 3 1 -—- 
9- 3 35,618 3,476 13,016 10,472 5,045 2,299 860 313 96 ai 8 6 — 
10- a3 77,547 4,891 18,508 | 20,861 | 14,559 | 8,518 5,001 | 2,775 | 1,384 630 261 158 } 
15- 27,400 694 2,800 4,750 | 4,754 4,050 3,304 | 2,412 | 1,754 | 1,217 758 890 17 
20- Pi 7,056 76 341 602 801 844 850 779 732 598 498 899 36 
25- 3 688 3 li 19 50 59 78 54 77 58 71 184 24 
30 & over 10 — — —_ 3 — 1 1 1 1 mo 34 -—- 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All 
durations | 26,878 | 23,791 2,881 193 12 H | — — | -~ — —_—_;,- —_— 
| 
0-8 mths.} 15,797 | 15,741 55 (ip Se = = ee _ _ | — | — 
9-11, 4} 3,346 | 3,278 67 ae aut [i cee = | = ~ —.1) eee 
O- yrs. | 19,143 | 19,019 122 (eee ee ee pee — — — | — 
fe, 6,000 | 4,327] 1,640 31 2 ee — | =e — —_ ae 
aa aR 1,517 418 989 104 6-10 ee = = - = = —- [ist 
Cian oe 213 27 126 56 4°}, Gs = a1 — — — — }|— 
as 5; — 4 1} o— — —}—{—}f—]—j]— 
Mothers aged 20-24 
Alt | H | 
durations | 191,643 | 121,645 | 54,335 | 12,800 | 2,375 406 66 12 | ne — _ — i— 
0-8 mths.| 28,765 28,409 324 24 6 2 — eit == aes = = 
9-11 ,, 21,986 | 21,647 327 12 — — -- — | — _- ao 
Q— yrs. | 50;751 50,056 651 36 6 2 — — od — — — 
{- oy 99,089 |°45,772 9,482 SY4o) 8 2 — — — — — — — 
2- ~ 36,647 15,619 19,064 1,885 72 7. — — — — — — — 
3- a 24,739 6,631 13,808 3,939 339 Zo I — — — — —— — 
ae 13,393 | 2,466, 6,929 | 3,269 681 46 ei he = is _ — fo 
ss pate 6,336 732 | 2,856 | 2,000 619 118 10 ive = — — — | — 
6- = 3,024 278 1,168 986 449 115 22, > 1 — — — — 
7- of 933 60 309 300 163 67 Ld 5 2, — _ = pia 
a - 183 23 56 53 Zi 20 3 1 _ — a ea 
9- ry 48 8 V2 11 11 4 a, — —— —_ — —- —_ 
Mothers aged 25-29 
All 
durations | 236,897 90,516 90,012 36,518 | 12,919 4,595 1,540 534 179 61 15 8 
0-8 mths. 9,639 O27:1 296 46 15 8 3 4 — — — — 
9=h1y 3; 10,562 10,308 220 25 6 Zz 1 —- — a = os a 
O- yrs. | 20,201 | 19,579 516 71 ay 10 4 = a a. — | = 
l- ty 31,340 26,559 4,400 302 24 4 1 — —- — = = et 
2— ip 29,857 15,229 13,169 1,297 135 2 4 z 1 — _ = -— 
3— ‘; 31,314 10,612 16,628 3,611 417 4] 4 1 — — — — — 
4- rf 26,180 6,435 14,011 4,812 819 92 8 5 _- — — — a 
o- 4 21,794 Rote) 11,133 5,056 1,419 229 35 9 --- = —— — — 
6- ey 24,187 3,482 11,334 6,470 2,226 540 117 13 2 — -—— — a 
7 te 21,554 | 2,572 9,419 | 6,021 | 2,465 832 202 4] 1 Tid boos wre») Ys 
8- bes 14,483 1,343 5,474 4,268 | 2,157 870 281 ip Ip 6 -- SS -= 
= ,. 9,879 595 | 2,926 3,024 | 1,837 964 346 | 131 47 oa ite —th = 
10-14 ,, 6,108 197 1,002 1,536 1,399 993 538 262 113 45 15 8 ae 





Table 7.—1949 (contd.) 


(See notes on first page of table) 
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LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
stillborn) by present husband being 





























30 & over 10 -— oe — 3 wee 


| 
| 


Marriage 
duration iF 7 INDY ai ene ok 
Total 0 | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10-14] 15 & 
over 
Mothers aged 36-34 
All | 
durations | 132,849 | 32,306 | 46,471 27,420 113,235 | 6,518 | 3,427 | 1,853 876 421 | 173 149 | — 
0-8 mths. 35020 2,831 132 30 18 4 3 1 — I cS cats aa 
Ohi... 3,069 | 2,965 ! 81 13 5 OW ie ee =o g yess — | — 
QO- yrs. 6,089 5,796 213 43 23 7 3 1 a 3 — caae See 
es gad 9,308 | 7,944 | 1,195 135 21 9 tee: i een mi 1), 
2- sts 8,198 4,212 3,492 404 67 12 4 8 1 —_ 2 — oe == 
3- 5S 8,514 2,838 4,550 978 120 16 5 4 3 — — = = 
7S Be. 7070 1) 1,728 | 3,885" |i “2,224 237 32 13 1 @ WE ne — | — 
5- x 6,242 LOOT 3,145 1,435 355 89 15 3 2 l —— — se 
6- As 8,547 1,452 4,089 2,068 676 202 49 6 Z 2, — 1 eee 
a Sage 11,171 1,731 5,180 | 2,865 969 321 72 23 gees 1 1|/ — 
8- 7s 13,247 1,832 5,924 3,521 1,352 433 127 42 14 — 1 1 BS 
Sait 17,900 | 1,858: 7,053 | 5,266 | 2,255 954 361 | 115 27 6 51 — | — 
10- 55 34,163 1,686 7,615 9,175 | 6,718 | 4,043 2,403 | 1,415 643 289 112 64 — 
15-19 ,, 2,400 32 180 309 442, 400 370 242 173 117 54 81 —— 
Mothers aged 35-39 
All 
durations | 85,001 | 15,353 | 23,496 | 17,879 | 10,714 | 6,232 | 4,224 |2,685 |1,809 |1,165 | 659 | 768} 17 
0-8 mths. 1,545 1,437 66 19 14 3 2 2 i 1 — cat 2 
9-11 ,, 1,315 1,263 43 6 1 1 1 — — — me ae aa 
Q- yrs. 2,860 2,700 109 25 15 4 3 2 1 I — —- —— 
1- “e 4,003 3,475 450 56 9 10 1 —_ —_ 1 I — — 
ae 3,272 | 1,698 | 1,401 137 24 5 5 a a oe. 1 gee 
ey S070'1 1,064. “A671 372 57 7 4 1 1 lee Geos 
ee 2,430 572 1,267 473 90 19 OG au ce Ss reed a 
5- nr 2,151 419 1,057 487 144 37 4 Z 1 —_ —_ — —_ 
6- i 2,807 461 1,309 711 242 63 13 5 1 1 i = = 
7- on 3,546 590 1,500 922 375 95 39 17 6 Z — —_— — 
8- a 4,392 647 1,886 1,151 440 175 59 25 5 2 Pe — _— 
9—- Ss 6,883 879 2,726 1,934 823 319 120 51 16 10 i, 3 — 
rn- 53 31,647 2,460 8,495 8,652 | 5,509 | 2,903 | 1/758 930 517 255 105 63 | — 
160 4 16,585 377 | 1,562 | 2,864 | -2,836 | 2,442 | 2,043 |1,504 |1,121 | 774 | 455 | 543 | 14 
20-24 ,, 1,296 1] 63 95 150 153 166 147 140 117 93 158 $ 
Mothers aged 40 and over 
All 
durations | 27,228 | 3,824 | 4,842 | 4,572 | 3,503 | 2,697} 2,024 |1,558 | 1,250 | 915 | 758 |1,223 | 62 
0-8 mths. 419 395 16 Z 4 1 — — —_ 1 — —_ —_ 
9-11 ,, 237 223 6 4 3 _— — — ae 1 — — — 
O- yrs. 656 618 Dae 6 de 1 — — —~ 2 me — — 
]- a 949 839 84 15 3 4 2 1 I —— —— — — 
2— x 743 468 230 31 8 3 — 2 — —- — —- 1 
eS aa a 673 275 319 61 7 ?) 1 cA (fe 2 ae ae te eee 
4- ee 508 153 249 84 14 5 ] — — — 1 1 —_ 
=e 426 99 194 91 25 9 2 3 1 1 re unas ie 
Bay te 599 124 241 148 58 15 8 Ca ees n 1 ha 
7 ae 596 117 213 143 73 33 13 2) eae 1} — — | — 
8— S5 618 94 248 155 76 25 10 8 1 1 — — 
9- 5 908 136 299 237 119 58 31 16 6 Z 1 3 —_ 
10- si "5,629 548 L396 1,498 933 579 302 168 111 4} 29 23 1 
15- a 8,465 285 1,058 1,577 1,476 1,208 891 666 460 326 249 266 cS 
20- 55 5,760 65 278 507 651 691 684 632 592 481 405 7Al 33 
25- i 688 3 11 19 50 59 78 54 , 77 58 71 184 24 
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LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES : the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
stillborn) by present husband being 
































Marriage 
duration 
Total 0 | 1 | & | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 8 | 9 | 10-14 415 && 
overt 
Mothers of All Ages 
All | 
durations | 668,286 | 262,562 | 212,285 | 101,063 | 44,144 | 20,725 | 11,078 | 6,394 3,966 | 2,473 | 1,534 | 1,977 85.) 
0-8 mths.| 54,188 | 53,539 498 105 25 12 5 2 iy) = — 1/ — 
9-11 ,, 38,211 37,019 587 64 ZS 9 5 Ye — —_ — as — 
0- yrs. | 92,399 | 91,058 | 1,085 169 50 21 10 4 i = ame 1} — 
1- Xs 94,809 | 77,285 16,356 969 133 38 16 2 _4 2 2 z — 
2- eR 78,228 36,804 36,757 4,232 348 59 13 9 — 4 1 1 —_— 
3- 3 67,037 19,786 | 35,859 10,079 1,153 130 24 5 1 — —_ —— — 
4— 3 58,803 12,175 30,737 12,662 DAI RSA 372 57 11 3 3 1 — = 
5- 41,623 6,683 20,147 10,769 3,242 652 101 19 8 1 —_— 1 — 
sa Mee 30,090 | 3,907 | 13,225 8,430 | 3,362 931 188 36 a S| leatee 5p late 
7- 55 OO, 3,360 12,341 8,614 3,793 1,325 386 76 13 3 1 — a 
3- oF 30,904 3,252 12,075 8,944 ras) 1,660 541 161 31 4 3 3 1 
9- af 28,845 2,644 10,484 8,461 4,306 1,822 Tey 250 89 DAT 6 4 — 
10— * 82,049 4,893 20,360 DMapesyoss ka 11 Wary A) Ce 8,887 5,012 | 2,680 | 1,366 608 27 162 1 
15- 26,051 627 2,551 4,479 |.4,685 | 3,877>| 3,126 |.2,325 | 1,717 41,155 |-/705 | 789 | aie 
20- an 6,817 81 289 633 790 899 786 751 660 580 464 842 42 
25- rv? 698 7 19 31 i o2 63 64 63 | 82 at 167 22 
30 & over 21 — on 2 —- — 3 1 3 | 1 3 4 4 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All | { { i | 
durations | 25,788 | 22,380 3,168 | 223 17 ue | oa = — | & — — | --- 
0-8 mths.| 15,069 15,037 32 — — — — — = oo — ae <= 
9-11 _ ,, 3,269 3,215 54 — — — | — — == a a ae = 
Q- yrs. 18,338 18,252 86 _ — — = — aos a a = — 
1- 5 5,646 3,774 1,846 25 1 — — — — a — SS a 
2- an 1,543 320 1,097 123 3 —- — — — = es —— ae 
S-3) 248 32 132 71 13; — — 7 ee = 7s — | — 
cad ” 13 2 az 4 ae — -— - — — — — — 
Mothers aged 20-24 
All 
durations | 181,829 | 111,541 52,679 14,080 2,914 O17 83 10 4 1 — — | a 
0-8 mths 26,385 26,179 184 22 — — — — aS == pao ea a 
o-l1lek, 20,915 | 20,642 261 12 ue — eee ee. _ — -— os 
O- yrs. | 47,300 | 46,821 445 34 esl a aes ites — — — | — 
1— a 50,111 40,549 een Rs) 369 13 3 1 —— 1 —_— — a == 
2- aS 36,235 15,418 18,684 2,033 92 edi — -— — 1 —~ — — 
ee 24,252 5,720 | 13,455 4,604 449 24 — — = — — — - 
4— Aq V4 p22 2,113 7,068 3,902 941 87 8 2 1 — — <= - 
5- a 6,441 706 2,761 2,018 774 158 Zz 2 —- — — = === 
6- a 2,382 163 825 799 430 140 22 3 — _ — — — 
7- +5 765 30 213 254 175 70 21 1 1 — — ss a 
8- a 184 17 44 37 32 25 7 1 1 — -—- — a 
g- 95 37 -t 9 10 8 3 2 1 — — — — — 
Mothers aged 25-29 
All 
durations | 221,618 | 80,331 83,922 36,968 | 13,387 4,667 1,651 467 161 oy | | 11 z | _— 
0-8 mths, 8,112 7,910 148 aif 9 6 1 1 — — — a | — 
9-11 ,, 9,378 9,190 157 19 7 2 1 2 _— —_ — — — 
Q- yrs. 17,490 17,100 305 56 16 8 2 3 ~ — — sae —— 
1— Af 268,112 22,068 3,647 325 52 14 5 — 1 — — = ae 
Mes rs 21,907 14,553 11,815 1,407 156 2) 4 1 — fj; — -— -— — 
3- o 29,569 9,717 15,482 3,856 447 55 8 3 1 — — — =— 
an rt 30,939 6,892 16,369 6,171 1,296 178 26 5 — y? —_ — — 
= + 24,059 3,946 11,930 6,113 1,700 321 40 3 5 1 — _— — 
6- “f 18,348 2,358 8,158 5,138 2,026 538 114 13 8: — — — —_ 
7- ‘a 17,157 1,740 6,981 5,044 2,288 829 238 30 6 1 — —— oe 
i 5 14,513 1,207 5,298 4,386 2,296 937 289 85 13 2 — —— fa 
9- . 8,548 $12 2,095 2,595 1,605 764 321 104 41 10 1 — —_ 
10-14 ,, 6,926 238 1,342 1,877 1,505 1,002 604 220 91 35 10 2 —_ 
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Marriage 
duration | 
Total 0 1 | 2, | 3 | 4 | 5 6 7 8 | ‘S) | 10-14] 15 & 
| | over 
Mothers aged 30-34 
All 
durations } 133,154 | 31,163 | 46,570 | 28,230 | 13,750 | 6,635 | 3,397 | 1,776 898 405 201 eS) a 
0-8 mths. ZROS 279i 81 30 10 3 3 a — — —= = = 
9-11 ,, 3,156 3,049 71 20 9 5 D3 — — — — == fa 
O- yrs. 6,074 5,840 152 50 19 8 5 — — — aa aa == 
1- 3 8,615 7,242 1,149 158 42 12 Tj 1 2 1 1 — a 
2- AD 8,637 4,409 3,665 474 59 20 5 zt — 1 —- = —— 
3- s3 9,107 2,995 4,817 1,077 173 35 9 1 — a — ae ee 
4— Fs 9,854 2,202 5,339 1,847 380 72 13 — 1 — —- oe = 
5- mA 8,187 1,500 4,062 1,935 545 115 22 8 == — Sse eae ells Se 
6- 55 6,906 990 3,206 1,842 648 170 33 14 2 1 —- — ee 
7- 53 8,991 1,178 3,943 2,469 985 296 84 33 2 1 a — fae 
8- 33 12,323 1,503 5,234 3,413 | 1,435 503 165 58 10 1 1 — — 
9- a 14,519 1,387 5,726 4,262 1,966 750 308 83 28 7 1 1 — 
10- Ac 37,809 1,886 9,136 10,417 7,107 4,307 2,444 | 1,349 674 284 134 71 == 
15-19 ,, oe, 31 141 286 391 347 302 DLS 179 109 64 57 | — 
Mothers aged 35-39 
All 
durations | 80,363 | 13,682 | 21,553 | 17,149 |10,633 | 6,393 | 4,092 |2,657 | 1,764 | 1,088 654 683 15 
0-8 mths. 15337 1,274 40 15 5 2 1 —— — _ — = = 
9-11 ,, 1,237 1,178 37 10 9 2 1 —_ ca —_ — Sas 
O- yrs. 2,574 2,452 HE 25 14 4 2 — — — ose sus = 
1- A 3,547 2,964 471 79 22. 6 2 1 — 1 - 1} — 
2- a 3,154 1,674 1272 160 31 8 4 2 — 1 1 1] — 
3- 99 3,217 1,049 1,681 402 64 14 6 1 — —- _— — — 
4-— zi, 3,222 Gaz, 1,631 626 145 33 8 4 1 1 1 — — 
5- - 2,481 418 1,200 595 197 49 14 5 3 — — — — 
6- 5 2,031 306 879 540 211 YD 16 4 1 1 —— L}— 
7- a 25S 339 1,053 NG) 279 98 31 10 2 — - — —- 
8— is 3,323 44] 1,308 933 379 174 62 14 6 1 2 3 {| — 
g- - 5,068 628 1,925 1,423 634 266 108 50 17 10 4 3) — 
10- ‘ 31,875 2,286 8,549 8,887 | 5,625 | 3,037 |} 1,650 915 516 239 107 64 | — 
15- A 16,017 343 1,465 2,657 | 2,860 | 2,438 | 2,020 | 1,493 | 1,089 vA 446 476 9 
20-24 ,, 15323 10 42 103 WZ 194 169 158 129 113 93 134 6 





Mothers aged 40 and over 


All 
durations | 25,534 3,465 4,393 4,413 | 3,443 ] 2,513 1,855 | 1,484 | 1,139 928 668 {1,163 70 
0-8 mths. 367 348 13 1 1 1 — 1 1 — — 1 — 
9-11 ,, 256 245 7 3 — _— 1 — — — — — — 
O- yrs. 623 593 20 4 1 1 1 1 1 — — 1 — 
1— i 778 688 68 13 3 3 1 — — — 1 1 — 
= 702 430 224 35 7 3 — 2 — 1 -— — — 
3- ee 644 273 292 69 7 I} 1 — — = = = = 
4— me 653 194 323 112 20 2 2 = = = — — = 
5— ie 455 113 194 108 26 9 3 1 —= ee a 1 soe 
6- < 423 90 157 111 47 11 3 2 1 1 — — — 
a Fe 468 73 151 128 66 32 12 2 2 1 [ste pie 
s- me 561 84 191 155 87 Zi 18 3 I a == — } 
9- 8 673 113 229 171 93 39 13 12 3 a ae = — 

10- Ae 5,439 483 1,333 1,408 977 541 314 196 85 50 26 es | 
15- oe 7,902 253 945 1,536 1,434 1,092 804 607 449 325 195 256 6 
20- - 5,494 71 247 530 618 705 617 593 531 467 371 708 36 
25- a 698 7 19 31 ‘OV 52 63 64 63 82 71 167 22 
30 & over zal — — gy; — — 3 1 3 1 3 4 4 
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APPENDIX III 


I. National Reproductive Capacity and the E.R.R. 


In a discussion of the significance of the Effective Reproduction Rate (E.R.R.) 
which appeared in the preceding volume* of this series, the conclusion was 
reached that it would be best understood and treated in relation to and as 
part of a system of population measurements expressed in terms, not of persons, 
but of reproductive capacity. In the development of this approach it was 
necessary to envisage the said reproductive capacity in measurable quantitative 
form and a conventional definition of unit capacity was provisionally introduced 
and adopted for the purpose. In terms of the unit so conceived, figures were 
provided showing for a series of calendar years over the period 1871 to 1948 
(a) the total reproductive capacity of the population of each year (b) the 
capacity consumed in the year and (c) the capacity created by the new births of 
the year ; the measure of replacement given by the ratio of capacity created to 
capacity consumed being seen to be the practical equivalent of the E.R.R. which, 
for some years, has been employed as the Department’s birth replacement index. 


The treatment was somewhat novel and tentative in character. But it 
appears not to have aroused any basically adverse criticism and it is felt that 
it will be justifiable and informative to carry the subject further in the matter 
described below. 


General Principles.—The memorandum in the previous volume* should be 
referred to for a fuller statement of the arguments underlying the treatment 
but it will be appropriate to restate the general principles and conventions in 
summary form. 


A human population, in common with other living species, propagates itself 
by virtue of its inherent reproductive power and it is assumed as a general 
premise that the total reproductive capacity possessed by a community at any 
time is the fundamental factor governing its prospective potentiality for future 
development. And that since possession of reproductive capacity is confined 
to its younger elements, who may be present in differing proportions in different 
communities or in the same community at different points of time, a truer 
appreciation of prospects or of changes in prospects in course of time will be 
obtained by evaluating the population and changes in terms of reproductive 
capacities rather than in numbers of individuals. 


In the course of a population through time, its total reservoir of capacity is 
being constantly depleted on the one hand as its members steadily pass through 
and beyond the reproductive ages, and at the same time it is being constantly 
replenished by the latent capacity possessed by the newly born children ; the 
level of the reservoir thus going up or down according as the added capacity of 
the children is greater or less than that expended in the course of their 
production. 


Since the operation of the capacity existing at any point of time will be spread 
over a number of subsequent years, the study of current levels and ascertained 
changes in capacity levels should be valuable in providing advance indications 
of tendencies that are going to influence, if not to dominate, the shaping of 
population trends of the future. A rising trend in total reproductive capacity 
would be a factor predisposing to a future population increase; likewise a 
falling trend would presage a future decline of population and it was no doubt 
the continuous fall in the reproductive power of the population of Great 
Britain between the two wars that was fundamentally responsible for the 
public apprehension concerning the population position that manifested itself 





*Statistical Review, 1940-45 Text, Vol. II p. 204. 
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at the time and that led to the setting up of the Royal Commission on Population 
in 1944. On the other hand, the maintenance of reproductive capacity at a 
constant level would conduce to a general degree of population stability and it 
should be noted that references here to a stable population are to be associated, 
not with constancy in the total numbers of persons of all ages, but with con- 
stancy in its total reproductive capacity as hereafter defined. 


The unit of reproductive capacity adopted for the basis of the quantitative 
measurements was defined as ‘‘ the total ability to bear live born children 
exercisable by an average woman who lives throughout the full range of child 
bearing ages’; and, to meet the practical requirements of the measurement 
procedure, this was interpreted in the light of the conventions (a) that the child 
bearing period was limited to ages between 15 and 45 and (0) that the unit 
could be regarded as distributed over that age range in the following propor- 
trons :— 

Ages 15- 20- 25— 30— 35— 40—- Total unit 15-45 
“12 “22 “21 “19 “a7 09 1-00 


So that in the case of a woman who had reached age 30, for example, -55 of the 
unit would be regarded as having been expended, leaving only -45 of her full 
capacity as outstanding and available. The general choice of the unit was 
governed by the facts that the female is the essential medium of reproduction, 
and that the said total unit ability could be regarded as having remained 
constant, at any rate over the century or so covered by this review. The 
possibility of a decline had been recently considered by the Biological and 
Medical Committee of the Royal Commission who could find no definite evidence 
that such a decline had occurred. 


With the aid of a unit so defined and circumscribed, a capacity value can be 
associated with any and every female in the community at any time. The said 
value in the case of a girl under age 15 is the full unit discounted by the chance 
of loss through her dying before she reaches age 45 ; in the case of a female over 
age 15, it is the unexpended portion of the unit similarly discounted by the 
remaining mortality risk. 


For females born more than 45 years ago, the relevant mortality is known 
and the capacity value can be calculated exactly ; for females born within the 
past 45 years, part of the mortality will not yet have been experienced and will 
need to be estimated, but experience suggests that the degree of approximation 
likely to be introduced thereby need not be regarded as of great significance in 
the general perspective of the conditions they are designed to illumine. 
Capacities assessed in this way can be aggregated to show the total capacity 
possessed by the population at any time, the amounts expended from time to 
time, and the replenishments that accrue in the shape of new female births. 


Capacity measurements in respect of the population of England and Wales 
over the period 1871 to 1948 were set out, and the implications arising from them 
discussed at length in the preceding volume. Further reference to them here is 
only necessary to the extent by which they may be affected by the new matter 
now introduced. 


Revision of projected mortality and consequential capacity measure- 
ments.—It will have been understood from the last paragraph but one that 
capacity measurements in respect of females who have not yet attained the age 
of 45 involve forecasts of the mortality to be experienced by them over the 
period still to be passed through before reaching that age. With the passage of 
time the actual mortality experienced gradually emerges and thus opportunities 
are provided for adjusting the measurements, at suitable intervals, to bring in 
the new known mortality element, and to revise the outstanding projected 
element in the light of the later knowledge available. 
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It is customary to review mortality projections at the end of the calendar 
quinquennia for which death rates are customarily published in the Annual 
Review so that the emergence of the 1946-50 record provides such an oppor- 
tunity, and is an appropriate occasion for revising the capacity measurements. 
Generally speaking, the mortality experienced by females under age 45 in 
1946-50 has proved to be materially lighter than had been anticipated, and the 
increased rate of mortality fall it betokens has led to the expectation of even 
more favourable conditions ahead. The revised mortality projections are shown 
below, and the effect of the improved prospects which they represent is to raise 
the capacity values and the E.R.Rs. over the whole of the period to which the 
revision is applied. Strictly the revision should be extended to cover all females 
who were under age 45 at the end of 1945, that is, those born in years from 1901 
onwards, but the effect of the revision in the case of the older women would be 
comparatively slight, and, for practical purposes, it has been regarded as 
sufficient to limit it to females born in 1921 and subsequent years. 


Numerical details of the revision are shown in the adjoining tables. 


Table 1.—Revised Female Generation Death Rates 
and Age Capacity Values. 





Year of Birth 
Age SE RSE eS Si So ae et oe a oe ee re eee eee 
1921 1931 1941 | 1951 | 1961 


1. Female Generation Death Rates (per 100,000 per annum) 


wen eas en secucercervercescceep see eeseeacesesteenenrseneeesrncorsemesss tetas 


0-4 2,180 1,600 1,230 582 334 
5-9 225 171 64 31 27 
10214 “ne 67,08 Hite Ko aie 99 
15-19 187 105 59 Si 43 
9084 on Oath I FS ae 95 73 62 
pote ae pe se of os 6A 
35-44 171 150 128 107 86 
2. Reproductive Capacity per female at each age (according to the year of birth) 
At birth -8602 *8978 -9256 *9592 -9732 
0- 9051 9328 *9536 ‘9730 -9814 
5— ‘9613 ‘9750 *9849 -9880 9902 
10- ‘9700 ‘9816 *9874 ‘9895 ‘9914 
15- ‘9179 -9266 -9301 ‘9314 -9331 
20— °7571 -7617 -7631 -7640 °7653 
25— 5487 -5504 -5509 “5517 "5525 
30- *3521 +3527 -3531 *3535 +3538 
35- 1741 1743 °1745 -1745 -1748 
40— 0450 “0450 -0450 0450 -0450 





Section 1 of the table shows the revised Female Generation Death Rates 
which now supplant and extend the corresponding figures from 1921 onwards 
given in Section 1 of the table on page 212 of the previous text volume. The 
rates shown above the stepped dotted line are experienced rates taken from 
Table 4 of Part I of the Statistical Review, and those below the line are the new 
projected values. 


Section 2 of the table shows the Revised Female Age Capacity Values which 
likewise supplant and extend the corresponding figures given in Section 6 of 
the table on p. 212 of the previous volume. They are derived from the revised 
death rates in the manner described in that volume, and in conjunction with the 
unrevised figures there provided for birth years prior to 1921, they constitute 
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Calendar 





Table 2.—Population Measurements in Units of Reproductive 
Capacity 1871-1952, England and Wales. 


Year 


Total re- 
production 
capacity of 
population 


(thousands) 


2 


6,139 
7,238 
8,172 
9,007 
9,548 
9,671 
9,487 
9,247 
8,721 
8,899 


9,487 
9,493 
9,473 
9,455 
9,437 


9,415 
9,419 
9,384 
9,330 
9,278 


9,247 
9,198 
9,145 
9,081 
9,019 


8,975 
8,930 
8,898 
8,882 
8,834 


8,721 
8,689 
8,690 
8,694 
8,669 


8,676 
8,731 
8,804 
8,867 
8,886 


8,899 
8,900 














Units 
consumed 
in calendar 
year 
(thousands) 





178-3 
203-5 
234-7 
278:1 
306-0 
SISD 
318-2 
332-1 
335-6 
3152 


Percentage 
of total 
capacity 
consumed 
in year 


oh 


Long Range 


2-90 
2°81 
2°87 
3-09 
3°20 
St 25 
3°35 
3°59 
3°85 
3:54 


Units 
replaced 
by new 
births 
in year 
(thousands) 


ro) 


268-3 
306-5 
317°1 
342-0 
343-6 
313°. 
355°8 
217:0 
261-0 
315°5 


Individual Calendar Years 


318-2 
319-6 
320-8 
322-2 
323-9 


325-5 
327-0 
328-7 
330-0 
331-2 


332:1 
332-2 
pe yoo) Bete) 
331-4 
334-0 


335-9 
336-2 
335-1 
334-3 
336-7 


335°6 
335-8 
335-0 
333-4 
331-1 


330-1 
329-2 
323-0 
320-8 
318-2 


315-2 
312°5 


3°35 
3°37 
3-39 
3-41 
3°43 


3-46 
3:47 


WD WWWWW PHO SYH Wwwww WHY 
conInNINN NTO 
= OID > on 


an MW d> G1 © OOM 
= COnNnNnNo& NODAN 


* Provisional. 
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355:8 
327-0 
322-4 
311-5 
304-8 


300-0 
283-5 
287-0 
280-9 
284-0 


277-0 
269-8 
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the frame from which the reproductive capacity of every female in the popu- 
lations of the past century can be assessed in terms of the capacity unit adopted, 
assessments in respect of females born in years other than those identified in the 
table being adequately obtained by interpolation from the stated numbers on 
the several age lines. 


The figures in this section are of incidental interest in showing the progressive 
effect the improvement of mortality has had on the effective reproductive power 
of successive generations ; the improvement is naturally more pronounced at 
the younger ages with a maximum at birth, and the top line of the section, 
which assesses the capacity at birth, shows that the prospective population 
producing power of the girl infant of 1951 is more than 10 per cent. higher than 
it was in 1921 and half as much again as that of her forerunner of 100 years ago. 


Measurements of the population of England and Wales constructed on the 
basis of the foregoing revised Age Capacity values are shown in Table 2 
annexed ; they supersede the corresponding figures shown in the previous 
volume for years up to 1948 and at the same time extend the period coverage 
by the inclusion of figures for the years 1949 to 1952. 


Total Population Capacity.—The leading feature of this presentation is 
undoubtedly that provided by col. (2) which purports to show the total repro- 
ductive capacity of the population at the several dates identified from 1871 to 
the present time. Three fairly well marked phases of development can be 
distinguished over the period. 


The first is the one of rapid growth over the earliest years which must have 
commenced some decades before 1871—the first year shown in the table—but 
which raised the total capacity from the 6 million odd units in that year to the 
maximum of about 94 million units reached during the First World War, the 
highest yearly figure being that of 9671 thousands in 1916 ; it was this rise that 
was not only responsible for the rapid growth of the population up to 1916 but, 
by virtue of its delayed action, was largely responsible for the continued 
increase in population which has been maintained since that date, though with 
diminished incidence. 


The second phase covers the decline in reproductive power which was a 
feature of the inter-war period, when from the 1916 maximum of 9,671 thousand 
units it fell steadily to just below 8,900 thousands at the outbreak of the second 
world war. The immediate influence of the decline was to slow up the momen- 
tum of population growth derived from the earlier capacity increases, and, had 
it continued, there is no doubt that it would have culminated in an actual 
decline in the numbers of the population ; it was undoubtedly this prospect 
which gave rise to the public uneasiness that led to the setting up of the Royal 
Commission in 1944. 


But, from about the outbreak of the recent war, the declining phase appears 
to have been arrested and to have given place to a period of comparative 
stability. It is true that there was a slight further fall during the period of 
hostilities but it has been countered during the post-war adjustment years by a 
corresponding rise with the final capacity now settling down to a level little 
different from what it was at the outbreak of war. If, as may well be the case, 
the recent fluctuations are little more than war disturbances, the present phase 
would appear to be one of stability which has now lasted for thirteen or fourteen 
years ; and as the present level of 8,900 thousand capacity units, in conjunction 
with mortality at rates contemplated for the future, is commensurate with a 
stabilised population above rather than below present numbers, it seems not 
unreasonable to hazard the view that no serious decline in the total population 
need be contemplated at least over the next 20 years or so. 
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The changes in total capacity over more recent periods are analysed in the 
following statement according to three main contributory factors, namely, the 
two natural factors comprising the gain by additions from new births, and the 
loss from units consumed in the course of producing the births, together with a 
third balancing item mainly ascribable to migration. 


Approximate Analysis of Capacity Increase or Decrease (—) 


(in thousands of units) 





Total Gain or - Balance 
Period Capacity Units Units loss (—) due mainly 
gain or Created Consumed from natural to Migra- 
loss (—) factors tion 
1916-1920 —176 1535 1579 — 44 —132* 
1921-1925 — 62 1621 1605 16 — 78 
1926-1930 —164 1435 1642 — 207 43 
1931-1935 —265 1332 1662 — 330 65 
1936-1939 —139 1093 1342 —249 110 
1939-1945 —186 1778 2008 — 230 44 
1946-1950 220 1799 1617 182 38 





The features of this analysis were referred to in the previous volume where 
attention was drawn to the favourable effect of the net inward balance of 
migration since 1925 in mitigating the capacity loss arising from the natural 
factors. That gain has been continued in the new record for 1946-1950 now 
added, but the main interest in this is in its showing that the gain from the 
natural factors in the post-war period has gone far to offset the corresponding 
loss during the period of hostilities so that for the 1939-1950 period as a whole 
the natural loss is reduced to 48 thousands coupled with a migration gain of 
82 thousands, neither the separate items or the net gain of 34 thousands being 
of significance in relation to the total population capacity of nearly 9 million 
units. 


Effective Reproduction Rate (E.R.R.).—The columns of Table 2 more 
directly associated with the birth experiences of the successive years are 
column (5), which shows the capacity units created by the new births of each 
year, and column (3) which shows the units consumed in the course of the pro- 
duction of the births, the difference between them (column (6)) being the amount 
added to or deducted from the total capacity by the process. This, in general, 
is small in relation to the total, and it is quite obvious that the effect of the 
births of a single year or even of two or three adjacent years are rarely sufficient 
by themselves to make any great impression on the fundamental future popu- 
lation producing prospects of the community—a self evident fact which is not 
always appreciated and therefore needs to be emphasised if misunderstanding 
is to be avoided. This relative non-significance of a single year’s experience is 
one to be borne in mind when the units created and units consumed are 
- considered in terms not only of the difference between them but also in the form 
of the ratio of the former to the latter providing the capacity replacement ratio 
which, as shown in the preceding report, is equivalent to the Effective Repro- 
duction Rate (E.R.R.) in which it has been customary to express the birth 
record in this series of reports. 


E.R.Rs. based on the revised mortality prospects are shown in column (7) of 
the table and their course over the years of the present century will be more 
readily appreciated from their portrayal in Diagram A. 





* The exceptional influenza mortality of 1918 and 1919 was a contributory factor here. 
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DIAGRAM A.—Effective Reproduction Rates. 1901-1952. 
England and Wales. 
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It will at once be seen that the year to year gradations of the E.R.R. follow 
the similar gradations of the fertility curve depicting the births per 1,000 
women aged 15-45 shown on page 77 with faithful consistency over the whole 
range portrayed so that presentation in this form is not advanced as throwing 
new light on the factors responsible for the moulding of events over the period. 
The virtue of the E.R.R. as an index lies in its superiority as a standard of 
measurement bearing on the future survival of the nation, showing directly— 
within a small margin of approximation—whether the births of each year or 
period are themselves sufficient to maintain the basic population producing 
power of the community over the year or period, or alternatively, whether and 
to what extent the said births are superfluous or deficient for that purpose. 


Like the crude birth rate (births per 1,000 population) or the fertility rate 
(births per 1,000 women aged 15-45), the E.R.R. is a collective index summing 
up the effect of all the factors or forces operating to determine the births of a 
period. The said forces have all been profoundly influenced by war conditions 
which have been responsible for the comparatively violent fluctuations in the 
index over recent years and which have been sufficient to obscure any under- 
lying trends of a continuing nature. The most that appears possible to say at 
the moment is that, with the gradual disappearance of the temporary war 
abnormalities, the E.R.R. appears to be settling down in the neighbourhood of 
the 100 per cent. replacement level; and that, though a number of further 
years’ records will be necessary before the coming peace time tendencies can be 
in any way established, there appear to be no sufficient grounds, at the present 
time, for anticipating changes of any significantly disturbing character. 


II. Generation Achievements in the replacement of females and their 
Reproductive Capacities 


The general principle that each generation of women should, in the course of 
their reproductive history, produce sufficient girl progeny to enable the process 
to be repeated at the same quantitative level in the course of the progeny’s 
ensuing cycle of reproductive life is one which may be said to be inherent in any 
concept of population stability ; it implies the continuous production of new 
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creative power to take the place of the power which is steadily being lost or 
used up by the passing of adult females beyond the end of their reproductive 
period or through their death before that time. 

This principle of replacement has been recognized and adopted as an 
appropriate standard by which any birth experience can be tested and measured 
and it is so applied to the national experiences of successive calendar years in 
_ the table on pages 220-221, which shows, for each year, the separate amounts of 
reproductive capacity created and consumed, their relationship to one another 
and their net effect on the total capacity of the population. And since any 
preview of likely future population development will tend to be largely governed 
by the knowledge of its existing reproductive capacity at any time, the evaluation 
of the capacity by calendar years as they successively pass is both appropriate 
and important for keeping total population prospects and changes in prospects 
under continuous and up to date review. 

But for the measurement of fertility achievements of specific generations of 
women, the presentation by calendar years is not adequate for two main 
reasons. In the first place the progenitor women in a calendar year’s experience 
comprise a number of generations and they differ in generation content in each 
successive year. In the second place the calendar year arrangement tends to 
mask basic underlying changes in fertility habits by throwing into relief the 
effect of temporary secular factors which influence the births of the year 
but which may have little or no influence whatever on the ultimate progeny 
of the generations of women involved; the child bearing period of each 
generation may be considered as covering the 30 calendar years which 
elapse between its reaching the ages of 15 and 45, a period long enough to 
embrace years both favourable and unfavourable for the begetting of children— 
years, for example, of economic prosperity or depression or years of the type 
encountered during the war—and a preference for favourable as against 
unfavourable years for the purpose which would be reflected in the calendar 
years records would affect the timing of the generation achievement without 
necessarily influencing its ultimate amount. 

For a generation analysis, it is necessary to trace the fertility history of each 
generation at ascending ages throughout the 30 calendar years which cover its 
child bearing period and to do this requires an analysis of each calendar year’s 
births by the mother’s age. This item of information was not recorded at the 
registration of births in this country for years prior to 1938 but from the more 
general information which is available for those years it has been possible to 
construct an approximate age analysis of sufficient validity to reveal the more 
important features of the secular change and trend in reproductivity, and it is 
thought that it will be equally informative and instructive likewise to trace 
and set out the generation history of fertility in this country on the basis of 
these constructive approximations. 

The construction and the implications arising therefrom will be best appre- 
ciated and understood by following the successive sections of the work as set 
out in the two accompanying tables. The analysis is necessarily subject to 
approximation and for that reason refinements have been avoided where it 
. seemed unlikely that they would add anything of consequence to the signi- 
ficance of the results ; for the same reason and also to keep the computations 
within reasonable dimensions it has been regarded as sufficient for this somewhat 
broad survey to limit the identification of ages and calendar years to five year 
groups or periods of the conventional limits customarily recognised in the 
treatment of these records. 

In Table 3 the 37 million live female births which have taken place in 
England and Wales over the 95 years 1856 to 1950 are first distributed so as to 
provide female fertility rates in 6 quinary age groups for each of the 19 calendar 
quinquennia involved. 
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Section 1 shows the average number of women in the population in the 
several age date cells. For periods between 1856 and 1911, they have 
been obtained as linear interpolates between adjacent decennial census 
records on horizontal age lines but for periods after 1911 they are derived 
from aggregations of the annual age estimates of the national population. 

Section 2 shows the annual live female birth rates provisionally assigned 
to the several population groups of section 1. For periods prior to 1938 
they are derived basically from the curves shown on page 205 of the Civil 
Text Section of the Annual Review for 1938-39 in the manner described 
in the context thereto. 

Section 3 shows the hypothetical live female births of each period as given 
by the product of the provisional birth rates of (2) and the women 
exposed to risk in (1). 

Section 4. In this section are shown the actual births which occurred in 
the successive quinquennia, so far as their ascertainment is possible 
from the records. For periods prior to 1938, they are the numbers 
registered, after supplementation for registration deficiencies prior to the 
Act of 1874 and certain adjustments—of negligible incidence other than 
during the war years 1915-1922—to counter the effect of registration 
time lag. Since July 1938, the births have been classified by date of 
occurrence and for them no modification or adjustment has been made 
or required. 

Section 5 shows the ratios of the actual births of (4) to the calculated births 
of (3) and these serve as multipliers which, when applied to the provisional 
rates of (2), yield the final rates of 

Section 6. The live female birth rates thus set out here are virtually 
factual for years after 1938. For earlier years they are constructed as 
described above, but, inasmuch as they conform in age shape to those of 
such records as are available, and at the same time fulfil the basic 
requirement of reproducing the actual total births of each period when 
apphed to the women at risk, they are regarded as displaying the 
magnitudes of and changes in the actual age frequencies with a degree 
of fidelity amply sufficient for the present survey. 

The construction is now transformed from a calendar period series to a 
generation series and is continued in the latter form in Table 4. It will be 
readily appreciated, for example, that the women responsible for the births at 
ages 15-19 in the calendar years 1856-60 were themselves born over a period 
centred round January 1841 and that this selfsame 1841 generation was also 
responsible for the births at ages 20-24 in the period 1861-65, at ages 25-29 in 
the next period 1866-70 and so on ; from which it will be seen that the gener- 
ation representation of section 6 will be obtained by assembling together the 
age rates on diagonals falling from left to nght in that section. 

Section 7 shows for a 1,000 girls of each successive generation, at intervals 
of five years from 1841 to 1931, the years of life lived by them over 
various sections of their reproductive ages 15 to 45. The figures for 
generations of years ending in digit 1 are taken from section 2 of the 
table on page 212 of the 1940/45 Text Volume, modified from 192] 
onwards in respect of the revised mortality projections referred to on 
pages 211-214 of this volume. The values for intermediate generation years 
ending in digit 6 have been inserted by interpolation on horizontal lines. 

Section 8 sets out the rates at which each generation bore its female 
progeny over successive sections of its reproductive life. The figures are 
those on falling left-right diagonals in Section 6 as described above. 

Section 9. In this section is calculated the actual numbers of the female 
progeny produced at successive age periods by each original generation 
(section 8 x section 7) and in 
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Section 10 the numbers are accumulated to show the total achievements 
of each generation at advancing ages of its reproductive period. 

In thus assigning recorded births to the generations responsible for them and 
thereby ascertaining the progeny achievements of successive generations in this 
country since data first became available under the earliest Registration Act of 
1837, this section furnishes the first objective of the present enquiry. 

It shows that the first generation for which the necessary information exists, 
viz. that of the girls born 110 years ago, had replaced itself in the numbers of its 
female progeny before reaching age 35 and that thereafter it went on reproducing 
until by the end of its reproductive period, the total progeny was over 40 per 
cent. in excess of the generation originally responsible for them. It shows also 
that the achievement was at a maximum for the earliest generation recorded, 
and that, ever since, the successive performances have declined, continuously 
and fairly steeply, right down to the generation which has only just completed 
its reproductive period, viz. that of 1906, with a total achievement barely 
more than two thirds of its originating element. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of this demonstration is the revelation 
that the last generation in this country to reproduce itself completely was born 
as long ago as 1876 or thereabouts. 

From the partial achievements available for generations subsequent to 1906 
there is evidence that the record for that generation may prove to be a minimum 
which is being succeeded by a steady improvement, steeper apparently than 
that of the preceding fall. 

As population producers, however, it is not so much the number of girl 
children born that matters, as the numbers of them who survive to their 
reproductive ages, and as indexes of population producer sufficiency, the 
generation replacement rates of section 10, which are expressed in terms of 
girls born, need adjusting to take account of the consistently higher survival 
rates exhibited by the progeny over that of the generation which produced 
them. This is carried out in the remaining sections of Table 4 by expressing 
the girl births throughout in terms of the units of reproductive capacity they 
represent. 

Section 11 sets out the units of reproductive capacity possessed by 1,000 
girls born in the generation year ; as derived from the top line of section 6 
of the table on page 212 of the 1940-45 Text volume or section 2 of | 
the table on page 212 of this volume. 

Section 12 likewise sets out the similar capacity values attaching to the 
progeny of each generation according to their successive periods of birth. 

Section 13 shows the number of capacity units produced by each generation, 
obtained as the product of sections 12 and 9, and these when divided by 
section 11 lead to 

Section 14 which shows the capacity units produced at each age per 1,000 
units in the parent generation. 

Section 15 finally accumulates the age capacities of section 14 so as to show 
the build up of the capacity production of each generation through its 
reproductive ages and its ultimate total achievement at the end. 

Section 16 supplements 15 by showing, for generations which have com- 
pleted their reproduction, the percentage of the total ultimate achieve- 
ment produced in successive intervals of the reproduction period. 

As was anticipated, the relative replacements in terms of reproductive 
capacity (Sections 14 and 15) are higher throughout than the corresponding 
replacements expressed in terms of girls born (Sections 9 and 10), and to enable 
the changes and trends associated with them to be more readily seen and 
appreciated, the figures of Section 15 are supplemented by their representation 
in picture form in Diagram B. 
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DIAGRAM B.—Rates of Reproductive Capacity Replacement by 
successive generations 1841-1931. England and Wales. 





First War 
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The performance of each generation is shown in the diagram by a broken 
line curve of S shape passing across the 30 calendar years during which the 
reproductive ages (15-45) of the generation were spent. Thus the curve to the 
extreme left depicts the way and extent to which the generation born round 
1841 replaced itself (in terms of reproductive capacity units) over the calendar 
years 1856 to 1885 which covered its reproductive period ; it shows that by the 
time the generation had reached age 25 in 1866 it had produced progeny with a 
capacity equal to 32 per cent. of its own original capacity and 21 per cent. of 
the total capacity it was destined ultimately to produce ; by age 35 in 1876 
it had more than replaced itself (108 per cent.) and thereafter still went on 
producing to reach an ultimate achievement 52 per cent. in excess of its own 
original capacity. Similar S curves exhibit the like performances of successive 
generations at five year intervals down to the present time, and the whole 
taken together provides a vivid visual image of the contraction which has taken 
place in the reproductive habits of the community over the past century. 


The transverse thick line curves drawn through the successive S curves 
indicate the relative degrees of replacement achieved by the successive gener- 
ations on reaching ages 25, 30 etc., up to 45 at which reproduction is assumed 
to end. Regarding these it must be borne in mind that only the records since 
1938 can be regarded as strictly factual, those for earlier years being constructed 
as described in sections 2-6; at the same time the controls applied to the 
construction were reasonably rigorous and it is difficult to conceive of any 
logical alternative interpretation of the available facts that would lead to a 
significantly different presentation. 
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From the bottom line of Section 15 of the table or its representation by the 
top transverse line of the diagram, it will be seen that, in terms of capacity 
replacement, reproduction was at a maximum for the earliest generations 
recorded ; that of the first, viz. 1841, was more than 50 per cent. above the par 
level and this position was more or less maintained by the generations of the 
following 10 years. After that, the picture changed and from then onwards 
the position deteriorated through the long spell covered by the successive 
generations of 55 years. From the diagram it will be seen that the decline was 
not only steep but was remarkably steady and continuous from beginning to 
end. From the surplus position represented by the excess of 51 per cent. above 
par produced by the 1851 generation, it declined to the par level in 35 years and 
it may be noted that the 1886 generation was the last in this country to have 
reproduced its own capacity in entirety. Thereafter the fall, which prior to the 
1886 generation had been represented by a series of declining surpluses, now 
became one of increasing deficiencies leading ultimately over a further 20 year 
span, to the minimum position of 80 per cent. of the full replacement standard 
achieved by the 1906 generation—the last generation so far wholly to have 
completed its reproduction performance. 


The figures of Section 16 of the table suggest that in the course of the long 
decline there has been some shift in the age incidence of production in favour 
of the younger and against the older age sections—though not so much as might 
possibly have been expected. The shrinkage began at the oldest age section 40— 
which was originally responsible for from 8 to 9 per cent. of the total achieve- 
ment; this was gradually reduced to 5 per cent. or thereabouts for the 1876 
generation and it appears to have remained at about the 5 per cent. level ever 
since. Reduction in the 35— and 30— percentages started later and persisted 
longer, the original percentages of 18 and 25 having become 12 and 22 for the 
1901 generation. Complementary rises are located in the 20—- and 25- sections. 
Comparisons cannot however be pressed too far in view of the constructional 
limitations of the analyisis. 


From the position of the three vertical hatchings in the diagram it will be 
seen that more than half the generations portrayed have been subject in varying 
degrees to one or more of the disturbances associated with the two wars or the 
intense economic depression of the early nineteen thirties. Some evidence of 
the impact of those events on reproduction seems to be present in the irregu- 
larities of the transverse curves for ages 25 and 30—e.g. the tendency towards 
recovery after the First World War appears to have been arrested and deflected 
downward during the economic depression which followed some years later— 
but whether they had any permanent effect or were merely of a temporary 
nature is not disclosed by the presentation, their general diffusion among the 
generations affected being such as to leave little visible impression in the 
progression of their ultimate total fertilities as reflected by the top transverse 
curve for age 45. 


But the issue of immediate importance overshadowing all other features 
emerging from the generation analysis, lies not in the achievements of the 
generations whose fertility is complete—that is up to and including the 
generation of 1906—but in the partial performances of all the subsequent 
generations down to the latest falling within the picture. And it is of the more 
significance since these are largely derived from factual record and are only toa 
small degree subject to the constructional conventions inseparable from the 
treatment of the earlier records. 


The feature in question is the rise in the transverse curves of partial per- 
formances, i.e. for ages up to 40, which shows itself with unbroken consistency 
over successive generations from 1911 onwards. The degree of approximation 
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which must attend an analysis of this kind makes it impossible to assess the 
position of the minimum points of the transverse curves with precision, but 
there seems little doubt that the rise may be regarded as a generation feature 
rather than one to be associated with any particular calendar year or series of 
years ; in which case, it would seem to suggest that the remarkable rise in the 
birth rate from 1942 onwards, which has hitherto been regarded as an 
unexplained feature of the war period, had little basic relation to war conditions 
but was more likely due to a generation change in fertility habits dating from 
earlier years, whose effect was masked by the special conditions of the early war 
period. It would be interesting to know whether this suggestion has any 
application in respect of other countries which experienced a similar rise in 
their birth rates of the war years. 


The importance of the change is not so much in the fact that the long fall has 
now been transformed to a rise, as in the amount of the rise that has been 
recorded and the steepening of the rise with each fresh record on the several 
age lines. The 1916 generation for example has now (by the end of the year 
1950) reached age 35 and its performance to date is 13 per cent. in excess of the 
1911 generation’s achievement at that age; the latest performance record of 
the 1921 generation—at age 30—is 20 per cent. higher than that of the preceding 
1916 generation and 33 per cent. in excess of the corresponding 1911 achieve- 
ment ; the latest record for the 1926 generation (at age 25) is higher than any 
corresponding generation performance back to 1841, the earliest shown in the 
table, it is 30, 47 and 66 per cent. in excess of the 1921, 1916 and 1911 records 
respectively. 


The progressive rises are such as almost certainly to ensure that the last 
record of completed fertility viz., that of the 1906 generation, will prove to be 
a minimum of the series, to be followed by a rise which may well be as steep as 
' the preceding fall; the replacement by the 1926 generation of as much as 34 
per cent. of its capacity before reaching the age of 25 would seem to be more 
than enough to encourage the expectation of an ultimate achievement of 100 
per cent. or more. 


Ii{.—Analysis of Changes in the E.R.R. 


The numbers of births occurring from time to time are influenced by a variety 
of factors of differing intensities operating with or against one another; and 
the supreme merit of collective indexes like crude rates or the E.R.R. lies in 
their summing up of the several factors with automatic allowance for any 
interacting relationship that may exist between them, the net result of the 
whole necessarily being of greater significance and importance than that of the 
separate parts of which it is composed. But changes in the total throw no light 
on changes in the separate parts and since it is of interest to consider the 
behaviour of the separate forces and—in normal periods—the trends, if any, 
associated with them, it will be of advantage to provide a breakdown of the 
net total change so far as this can be done. 


A method of analysis appropriate for the purpose was provisionally introduced 
and described in the 1938-39 Text (page 212) and this is re-examined and its 
coverage extended in the paragraphs which follow. The method is described 
in relation to changes in the E.R.R. but it is equally applicable—with appro- 
priate adaptation—for analysis of changes in crude rates or in the actual 
numbers of births. 


It will be appropriate, at the outset, to refer to the various factors which can 
be identified as contributing, in one way or another to the differences between 
the gross numbers of births or the rates representing them in two separate 
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experiences ; distinguishing, as far as may be, between factors reflecting 
intrinsic fertility habits and those arising from the more extraneous features of 
the experiences. 


Regarding a population fertility experience as the relationship between 
the number of women in the population of reproductive age and the number of 
live children borne by them in a given period, it is at once recognized that 
the overall relationship is compounded of three primary elements, consisting of, 
the separate fertilities of the married and unmarried sections of the women 
concerned, and the relative proportions in which the two sections are combined 
in the community—proportions determined in the main by the marriages of the 
preceding 30 years or more; each of the three exerts its own influence and 
needs separate examination in the identification of differences. Again the 
legitimate and illegitimate elements are themselves subject to factors not 
directly bearing on fertility ; each will be influenced to some extent by the 
age distribution of the women within the reproductive field while the legitimate 
section will be further influenced by the distribution of the married women over 
successive marriage durations, a feature arising, like the total numbers 
married, from the marriages of earlier years. The legitimate and illegitimate 
fertility sections are also affected by a series of minor factors which are outside 
the volition of the parents involved ; the latter may be regarded as responsible 
for the maternities which occur, but they cannot control the product of a 
maternity which may be either a male or female birth, a live birth or a still 
birth or a single or multiple birth, and changes in sex proportions or in still 
birth or plurality incidence all enter as contributors to the changes in the E.R.R. 
over and above that arising from changes in the fertility habits of the population 
concerned. The E.R.R. is also influenced by the factor of mortality in that it 
depends on the numbers of the female births who may be expected to survive 
to reproductive ages in the future ; their survival prospects have been steadily 
improving for many decades, and the improvement has consistently imparted 
positive contributions to the changes in the E.R.Rs. of successive years, thus 
providing a further factor needing separate identification in any breakdown 
of the total change. 


Further appreciation of the factors involved and the evaluation procedure 
employed will be better understood by means of an example, the 1946-47 
change in the E.R.R. (an increase of -106) being analysed for the purpose. 


The E.R.Rs. for 1946 and 1947 are first set out at (111) below, preceded by 
details of their construction at (i) and (ii). 


(i) Reproductive Capacity Expended— 



































Estimated Female Capacity Units Expended 
Population (thousands) (rags See — Gein: 
Age we pe Per Amount 
Female }+——— = 
1946 1947 1946 1947 
15-20 1,480 1,439 024 35,520 34,536 
20-25 | 1,637 1,559 044 68,596 
25-30 1,617 1,659 042 69,678 
30-35 1,718 1,660 | 038 63,080 
35-40 1,752 1,742 | 034 59,228 
40-45 1,654 1,670 018 30,060 
Total 9,858 07729 — 330,086 325,178 
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(ii) Reproductive Capacity Created— 





Capacity Units Created 


Live Female Births 





Per live female 
birth Amount 











1946 1947 1946 1946 1947 


398,420 427,436 9428 375,630 404,568 








(ii) E.R.R. i.e. Ratio of Capacity Created to 
Capacity Expended ..  1°1380 1244] 


The amount of the 1946-47 increase in the E.R.R. is thus seen to be -1061 
and this in relation to the mean of the E.R.Rs. (1-1910) gives a mean rate of 
increase of -0891. The problem is to apportion this increase amongst its 
contributory factors. 


The first stage of the apportionment is shown in the following table : 
(iv) 


























Ratio of Maternity 
Birth live Ratio-of Ratio of) j--tate;(per 
Capacity female total live total capacity 
Value births to | births to births unit 
(see (a) |) totallive total to ma- ex- 
above) births births ternities pended) 
1946 Ge is 9428 ‘4855 ‘9728 1:0131 2°5229 
1947 ox Me ‘9465 ‘4852 ‘9759 1:0127 2:7416 
1946/47 mean .. ‘9446 “4854 ‘9744 1:0129 2-6322 
1946/47 increase 0037 —-0003 0031 — 0004 ‘2187 
Mean rate of in- 
crease... ae ‘0039 — -0006 0032 —-0004 ‘0830 
Portion of E.R.R. in- 
crease accounted for 
(mean rate < mean 
RIK) ae ist ‘0046 — +0007 -0038 — +0005 -0990 
= oe OR ee oe 
-1062 


The effect of mortality improvement is reflected by the increase in the birth 
capacity value shown in (ii) and the share of its contribution to the total 
E.R.R. increase of -1061 is calculated and recorded on the bottom line of the 
first column of the table as -0046. Likewise, the positive or negative contri- 
butions arising from changes in sex, still birth and plurality incidence are 
evaluated in the second, third and fourth columns, the balance necessary to 
make up the total E.R.R. increase of -1061 being due to the increase in the 
maternity rate as shown in the final column. The result in each case has been 
reached by the simple process of ascertaining the mean rate of change affecting 
the factor concerned and applying that rate to the mean of the E.R.Rs. for 
1946 and 1947. 


There remains the task of apportioning the maternity rate change of -0990 
amongst its own contributory components. 


It is to be noted that, in this analysis, the maternity rates referred to are in 
the form of maternities ‘“ per capacity unit expended ”’ instead of the more 
customary form of “ per woman exposed to risk ”. The capacity units expended 
are directly related to the numbers of women exposed to risk by the simple 
age capacity factors shown in (i) above, and with the aid of the latter, the 
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estimates of women and their consequential maternity rates for 1946 and 1947 
as shown in Appendix II can be readily transformed to the alternative form 
required here. 

‘he maternities of 1946 and 1947 numbered 832,761 and 891,504 respectively 
and the method proceeds by applying the apportionment to the difference 
between them, viz. 58,743. 

if the maternities of a year are regarded as the product of the capacity units 
expended and the maternity rate experienced, then a difference between the 
maternities of successive years will arise partly from variation in the units 
expended and partly from variation in the maternity rates experienced. The 
portion of the difference associated with the capacity units expended can be 
evaluated as the increase in units expended multipled by the mean maternity 
rate and that associated with the maternity rate as the increase in the maternity 
rate multiplied by the mean of the units expended, the two products necessarily 
aggregating to the total increase in the maternities in accordance with the 
simple algebraic identity 

(a’ — a) (b’ + b) $ + (b’ — b) (a’ + a) 3 = a’ b’ — ab 
where a and a’ represent the units expended and b and b’ the successive 
maternity rates. 

Applying the procedure to the total units expended in 1946 and 1947 as 
shown in (i) and the corresponding maternity rates shown in (iv) there will be 
seen to have been 

A. a loss of maternities from the decline in units expended equal to 
—4,908 x 2-6322 & ie 4 : .. 12,919 
6B. a gain in maternities from the increase in the all ages maternity 
rates equal to :2187 x 327,632 - ze 71,653 
the two portions accounting—within limits of significance—for the total 
maternity increase of 58,743. 

Alternatively the process may be applied to separate age groups and the 

results aggregated as in the following section 




















(v) 
Increase Mean Increase in Mean 
Age in units Maternity | Product Maternity units Product 
expended rate lax rate expended 4x5 
i 5 6 
15— — 984 35,028 3,650 
20 — 3,432 70,312 42,595 
25 — 1,764 68,796 26,122 
30 — — 2,204 64,182 — 969 
35 — — 340 59,398 —1,402 
40 — 288 29,916 356 
Total — 4,908 327,632 70,352 








in which case the division is between 
C. Loss of maternities from the combined effect of reduction in numbers 
and change of age incidence in the units expended ..  — 11,603 
D. Gain in maternities from increase in the combined fertility factors 
after excluding the effect of age changes in the 
units expended .. 70,352 
the effect of the age change in units expended alone will be given by C-A 
indicating a gain Of about 1,316 maternities thereby. 
Finally the separate contributions from changes in legitimate and illegitimate 
fertility are obtained by aggregating the products of mean units expended and 


maternity rate change in each of the age and marriage duration cells identified 
in the experiences as follows 
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Married Women at foilowing marriage durations 













0-84 }84-113]  1- 2- 
women |! mths. | mths. year | years 






3- 4- 
years | years 


J- . 
years | years 


















(a) Mean Capacity units Expended 1946-47 
33,828 624 152 324 86 14 


15- = aoe = == as 
20— | 39,380 |/5,627 | 1,996 | 7,254 |5,693 | 4,371 |3,254 | 1,784 728 196 30 —_ 
25—- 1 
30— | 12,749 936 332 | 1,303 |1,258 | 1,442 [2,075 | 3,232 | 5,136 | 6,075 | 5,684 | 5 
35- 2 
40- 


20,265 || 2,534 963 | 4,008 |3,959 | 4,482 |6,168 | 7,532 | 7,617 | 5,484 | 2,935 ,605 
,759 | 18,202 
11,764 469 162 614 572 628 806 | 1,112 | 1,597 | 2,005 | 2,247 »197 34,626 
6,444 146 51 198 184 194 235 288 344 380 402 476 | 20,576 


(b) Increase or Decrease (—) in Maternity Rate per unit Expended. 1946-47 


15— | —-041 [15-063 | 7-337 | 4-979 | 3-004 | 4-033 = — = — 
20— | —-062 |] 1-593 | 3-743 | 1-480 | 1-027 °834 | -836 *695 643 | 1-113 | 1-848 — — 
25- | —-041 |] 1-329 | 2-850 "961 | -469 °638 | -614 °307 | —-005 °145 |—-271 °029 | ~—-076 
30- | —-043 |} -855 | 1-500 “682 | +242 *260 | -290 “111 | —-044 | —-179 | -040 | —-055 | —-140 
85- |—-010 }} -523 | -644 “462 | -144 | —-056 | -144 | —-050 | —-220 | —-232 | -029 | —-003 | —-065 
40- 001 *394 | -489 *328 | +178 | —-339 | -355 !' —-039 -000 °134 | -200 016 000 


(c) Product of (a) x (b) 









AS— | —3,387)}3,159 11,115 1,613 258 56 — — a — — — —— 

20— | —2,4421}8,.964 | 7,471 | 10,736 | 5,847 3,645 | 2,720 1,240 468 218 oD — — 

25- |— 831113,368 | 2,744 3,852 | 1,857 2,860 | 3,787 2,312 |— 38 795 |—795 47 |— 95 

30- |— 548i] 800 498 889 304 875 602 359 | — 226 |—1,087 227 | — 317 | —2,548 

35- {|— 118}]] 245 104 284 82 |}— 85 116 |— 56 | — 351 |— 465 65 |— 8 | —2,261 

40 6 58 25 65 33 |— 66 83 |— 11 — 51 80 8 — 
Total 


16,594} 11,957] 17,439 | 8,381 | 6,835 |7,308 | 3,844 | — 147 |— 488 |—368 | ~ 270 | —4,8904 


—_—— FS LT LT 








This indicates 


E. A fall in maternities due to decline in illegitimate fertility of —5,320 
F. A gain in maternities from a net improvement in legitimate fertility 


of ‘ af és ik re PA oN 66,191 
and from these, the balance required to make up D which represents the 


contribution arising from change in the incidence and duration distribution of 
the married women in the community is ascertainable as 9,610 (=D —E—F). 


The relevant portions of the increase in the numbers of maternities are 
assembled in the following statement 
(vii) 

i a 


Proportion of Maternity increase due to 





Age 
Legitimate | Illegitimate | Marriage change 
Fertility Fertility Incidence | in units 
expended 
Number of Maternities —5,320 9,481 1,316 
Proportion of total mean 
maternities — 0062 0110 0015 
Portion of E.R.R. increase 
accounted for (proportion 
x mean E.R.R.) 42 —:0074 0131 0017 





The four items together account for -0990 of the 1946-47 increase in the E.R.R. 
and with the contribution from the other factors identified in (iv) make up 
the whole of the E.R.R. increase of -106. 
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The third section of statement (vi) is of interest in showing the distribution 
of the gains and losses in different sections of the reproductive population, 
the bulk of the gains in 1946-47 being seen to be associated with the younger 
and more recently married women. The first column in the married woman's 
section shows that more than a quarter of the total 1946-47 increase in 
maternities was due to increases in maternities from premarital conceptions. 


Apportionments of the E.R.R. changes over successive calendar years since 
1938 have been carried out in accordance with the procedure illustrated for 
1946-47 and the results are appended in Table 5. For years prior to 1938 
the basic data are not available in the detail necessary for the purpose but 
with the aid of suitable assumptions it is thought that the main elements can 
be reconstructed with sufficient accuracy to disclose the more important 
features and phases of the changes and these are shown in the table in the form 
of quinquennial or other period averages back to 1911. 


Table 5.—Apportionment of Annual changes in the E.R.R. amongst 
contributory factors 1911-1950. 


ee LL ———————e—e—E—EeEeEEEeEeee 


Proportion of total change (x 10,000) due to variation in :— 























Change 

Mar- in Pre- 

Total riage Mor- Age Still Plura- nuptial 

Period Change Legit. Illeg. Inci- tality Inci- Sex Birth lity || element 

in Fer- Fer- dence | (Expe- dence Ratio Inci- of included 

E.R.R. tility tility | (Propn. | rienced of of dence Births || in Legit. 

and or Ex- | Female | Births after after Fertility 

Dura- | pected) | Popn. 1927 1938 compo- 
tion) nent 

Annual Averages for period 
1911-14 -003 —124 1 75 77 — 9 6 — — =o 
14-18 —:077 — 805 4 — 6 64 — 9 — 16 — — — 
18-23 036 193 } — 21 94 92 0 6 _ — — 
23-28 —:026 —262 ; — 6 — 42 40 8 1 — 16* —- a 
28-33 —:020 —266 | — 10 25 29 24 — 2 — 2 — — 
33-38 “011 — 64 9 166 24 —17 — 4 5 a — 
38-45 -015 — 78 80 119 29 — 6 — 6 14 0 — 67 
45-50 -016 32 | — 59 127 41 8 1 12 1 48 
Individual Years 
1938-39 —-007 — 270 0 245 24 —44 — 19 2 — 2 — 136 
39-40 — 034 — 845 409 23 29 13 7 2 — 283 
40-41 —:010 — 530 287 23 13 — 3 19 -—1 — 52 
41-42 -095 769 100 26 0 — 41 14 0 — 10 
42-43 -049 356 — 2 31 ~21 — 2 28 — 2 55 
43-44 -099 955 —159 36 —34 — 6 25 8 41 
44-45 —-085 — 984 — 47 38 12 18 0 — 6 — 82 
45-46 *202 1,947 112 41 22 8 4 10 46 
46-47 *106 915 131 46 17 — 7 38 — 5 229 
47-48 —+137 —1,612 200 45 30 0 10 — 2 6 
48-49 —-053 — 665 117 39 19 0 5 3 —- 4 
49-50 — +037 — 423 76 32 —49 _4 1 1 — 38 
Total 

1938-50 "188 — 387 1,469 404 — 6 — 35 153 6 — 228 





* Figure for year 1927-28 only. 


Perhaps the main virtue of an analysis of this kind at the present time is 
not so much that it distributes the E.R.R. change amongst the factors contri- 
buting to it, as in demonstrating that there are a number of factors involved 
whose contributions, whether positive or negative, are sufficiently significant to 
merit separate identification and evaluation. 


Over the earlier portion of the period covered by the analysis, viz., from 1911 
to 1933, during which the E.R.R. was rapidly falling, the decline may be seen 
to have been due primarily to the diminution of the legitimate fertility 
component. The decline in family building reflected by this component was 
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considerable and though its full impact on total birth capacity production was 
offset to some extent—partly by simultaneous improvement in the marriage 
factor reflecting an increase in the number of couples available to have families 
and partly by the mortality factor indicating improvement in the survival 
power of the new births—neither of these compensations was sufficient to do 
more than mitigate an otherwise serious decline. Within this period the sections 
for 1914-18 and 1918-23 should preferably be read together in that to a large 
extent they are dominated by complementary effects arising from the abnor- 
malities associated with the first world war and its aftermath. 


In 1933 the E.R.R. touched its lowest point and from then up to the outbreak 
of the second world war, the earlier fall was superseded by a small but steady 
improvement. The analysis shows that this was due, not to any increase in the 
rate of family building (legitimate fertility) but to the considerable increase in 
the marriage contribution which was more than enough to counteract the 
decline in family building, which still went on though on a much smaller scale 
than had characterized the preceding years. 


From 1938 up to the present time the record is overshadowed by temporary 
fluctuations originated during the initial period of hostilities but continued 
thereafter throughout the post war adjustment years. For the period as a 
whole—as shown by the bottom line of the table—there would appear to have 
been a further decline in the legitimate fertility component but it is relatively 
small, and even so may to some extent be a matter of record rather than reality 
for the last column of the table indicates that more than half has been due to 
decline in legitimate births arising from premarital conception, a decline which 
appears to have been compensated by an increase in the illegitimate factor of a 
not dissimilar order. The whole of the considerable increase in the E.R.R. 
which has been recorded is shown to be due to the positive marriage and 
mortality contributions, the former reflecting the large increase in the proportion 
of married women at the reproductive ages which has been so outstanding a 
feature of recent years. 


The significance of the mortality factor lies not in its contribution in a single 
year but in its persistency over the whole period covered. Its cumulative effect 
over the years from 1911 to 1938 resulted in a positive contribution to the E.R.R. 
of -14, to which there has been a further addition of -04 over the remainder of 
the period up to the present date. 


The identification of the four remaining factors helps to sharpen the definition 
of the picture but individually they are not of significance except perhaps that 
reflecting the improvement arising from the decline in stillbirth incidence, 
which, like the mortality factor already mentioned, is cumulative in character. 
But with still births as with mortality, the lower the incidence becomes, the less 
room is there for further fall and, though some further contributions from those 
sources may be anticipated, they will tend to be of a diminishing character. 


Movements in the primary factors over recent years have been far too 
disturbed by temporary abnormal features to enable any satisfactory inference 
to be drawn concerning their future movements, and experience of their 
behaviour under more stable conditions must be awaited before it can be seen 
whether and to what extent this type of analysis may assist in the assessment 
of birth expectations of the future. 
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APPENDIX V 


Committees on which the Registrar General was represented during 
the years 1946 to 1950 included the following :— 


Alien Passenger Movement 
Working Party on Home Office Statistics. 


Boundary Commission for England. 
Boundary Commission for Wales. 


Change oi Name 
Interdepartmental Working Party. 


Cremation Regulations 
Home Office Committee. 


Government Local Offices Working Party. 


Industrial Classification 
Inter-Departmental Committee. 


International Organisations Committee 
Population and Vital Statistics Working Party. 


National Health Service Records 
Ministry of Health Committee. 


Occupational Classification 
Inter-Departmental Committee. 


Overseas Travel Committee (Irish Section). 


Royal Commission on Population 
Statistics Committee. 


Social and Economic Research 
Inter-Departmental Committee. 


Statistics of Passenger Movement 
Inter-Departmental Working Party. 
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